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GSAPTER I—IN WHICH PHILEAS Foaa AND Passr- 
PARTOUT ACCEPT EACH OTHER — THE ONE AS 
THE OTHER AS SERVANT. 


In the year 1872,-the house No. 7 Saville Row, 
_ Burlington Gardens—the house in which Sheridan 
dieu, in 1814—was inhabited by Phileas Fogg, Esq., 
one of the mdstajngular and most 
-noticed members Gi the Reform 
Club of London, although he 
seemed to take care to do nothing 
which might attract attention. 
This Phileas Fogg, then, an enig- 
‘ matic personage, of whom nothing 
‘was known but that he was a very 
‘polite man, and one of the most 
perfect gentlemen of good English 
society, succeeded__one of the 
“Rigg orators that. honor Eng- 


—_—_— : 

_. An Englishman’Phileas Fogg was 
surely, but perhaps not a Londoner. 
He was never seen on ’Change, at the 
Bank, or ip any of the counting- 
rooms of the “City.” The docks of 
London had never received a vessel 
fitted out by Phileas Fogg. This gen- 

' tleman did not figure in any public 
’ body. His name had never sounded 
' inany Inns of Court, nor in the Tem- 
je, nor Lincoln’s Inn, nor Gray’s 

n. He never pleaded in the Court 

of Chancery, nor the Queen’s Bench, 
nor the Exchequer, nor the Hcclesi- 
astical Courts. He was neither a 
manufacturer, por a trader, nor a 
‘merchant, nora gentleman farmer. 
He was not a member of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, or the 
London Institution, or the Artisan’s 
_ Association, or the Russel Institu- 
-‘Zon..or the Literary Institution of 
"the West, or t= Jaw Institute, or 
that Institute ot if¢ Arts and Scien- 
placed under the Girect patron- 
ege of her gracious Majesty. Tn fact, 
he belonged to none of the numer- 
ous societies that swarm in the capi- 
tal of England, from the Harmonic 
to the Entomological Society, found- 
ed principally for the purpose of de- 
stroying hurtful insects. 

Phileas Fogg was a member of 
the Reform Club, and that was all. 

Should any one be astonished that 
such a mysterious gentleman should 
be among the members of this hon- 
“rable institution, we will reply that 
he obtained admission on the recom- 
mendation of Baring Brothers, with 
whom he had an open credit. 
Thence a certain appearance due to 
his checks being regularly paid at 
sight by the debit of his account 
current, which was always to his credit. 

Was this Phileas Fogg rich? Undoubtedly. But 
the best informed could not say how he had made 
bis money, and Mr. Fogg was the last person to 
vrhom it would kaye been proper to go for inferm- 
ation. He was by no means extravagant in any 
thing, neither was he avaricious, for when money 
was needed for a noble, useful, or benevolent 

urpose, he gave it quietly, and even anonymously. 
o short, no one was jess commu nicative than this 

gentleman. He talked as little as possible, and 

seemed muuch more mysterious than silent, But 

his life open to the light, but what he did was 

ways wo ravnematicaly the same thing, that the 
/ uusatisiv., woug further. 
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“iW CLIMBED UP IN THES MASTS; HE ASTONISHED PHa vs 





|The game was for him a contest, 





Had he traveled? It was probable, for none | 


knew the world better than he; there was no spot 
0 secluded that he did not appear to have a sabe 
cial acquaintance with it. Sometimes, in a few 
brief, clear words, he would correct the thousand 
suppositions circulating in the club with reference 
to travelers lost or strayed; he poueeient the true 
probabilities, and so often did events justify his 
predictions, that he seemed as if gifted with a sort 
of second sight. He was a man who must have 
traveled everywhere, in spirit at least. 

One thing was certain, that for many years Phil- 
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Phileas Fogg was not known to have either wife 
or children—which may happen to the most re- 
spectable people—neither relatives nur friends— 
which is more rare, truly. Phileas Fogg lived 
alone in his house in Saville Row, where nobody 
entered. There was never a question as to its in- 
terior. A single servant sufficed to serve him 
Breakfasting and dining at the club, at hours fixed 
with the utmost exactness, in the same hall, at the 
same table, not entertaining his colleagues nor in- 
viting a stranger, he returned home only to go to 

exactly at midnight, without ever making 
use of the comfortable chambers 
which the Reform Club puts at the 
disposal of its favored members. 
Of the twenty-four hours he passed 
ten at his residence either sleeping 
or busying himself at his wilette. 
If he walked, it was invariably with 
a regular step in the entrance hall 
with its Mosaic fioor, or in the cireu- 
lar gallery, above which rose adome 
with blue painted windows, sup- 
ported by twenty Ionic columns of 
red porphyry. If he dined or break- 
fasted the kitchens, the buttery, the 
pantry, the dairy of the club fur- 
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eas Hogg had not been from London. Those who 
had the honor of knowing him more intimately 
than others, affirmed that no one could pretend to 
have seen him elsewhere than upon this direct 
route, which he traversed every day to go from his 
house to the club. His only pastime was reading 
the papers and playing whist. He frequently won 
at this quiet game, 80 very appropriate to his nat- 
ure ; but his winnings never went, into his purse 
and made an important item in his charity fund. 
Besides, it must oh bce ey (ele jeieha kale 

4 ayed f ake of playing, not F 
dently played for the sa I e Jails 
against a difficulty; but a motionless, unwearying 
struggle, aud that suited his character. 
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nished his table their succulent 
stores; the waiters of the club, grave 
personages in dress-coats and shoes 
with swan-skin soles, served him in 
a special porcelain and on fine Saxon 
linen; the club decanters ef a lost 
mould contained his sherry, bis port, 
and his claret, favored with orange 
flower water and cinnamon; and 
finally the ice of the club, brought 
at great expense from the American 
lakes, kept his drinks ina satisfac- 
tory condition of freshness. 

If to live in such: conditions is te 
be eccentric, it must be granted that 
Dt aa] has something good in 
i 

The mansion on Saville Row, 
without being sumptuous; recom- 
mended itself by its extreme com- 
fort. Besides, with the unvarying 
habits of the occupants, the number 
of servants was reduced toone. But 
Phileas Fogg demanded from his 
only servant an extraordinary and 
regular punctuality. This very day, 
the second of October, Phileas Fogg 
had dismissed James Forster—this 
youth having incurred his displeas- 
ure by bringing him shaving water 
at eighty-four degrees Fahrenheit, 
instead of eighiy-six—and he was 
waiting for his successer, who was 
to make his appearance between 
eleven and half past eleven. 

Phileas Fogg, squarely seated in 
his arm chair, his feet close together 
like those of a soldier on parade, his 
hands resting on his knees, his body 
straight, his head erect, was watch- 
ing the hand of the tlock move— 
a complicated mechanism which 
indicated the hours, the minutes, the seconds, the 
days, the days of the month, and the year. At the 
stroke of half past eleven Mr, Fogg would, accord 
ing to his daily habit, leave his house and repair to 
the Reform Club. 

At this moment, there was a knock at the door 
of the small parlor in which was Phileas Fogg. 

James Forster, the dismissed servant, appeared, 

“The new servant,” said he. 

A young man, aged thirty years, came forward 
and bowed. 

“Youarea Frenchman, and your name is John?” 
Phileas Fogg asked him. 

“Jean, if it does not displease monsieur,” re- 
plied the new comer. “Joao Passepartout, a sup 


a 
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ST er ro a aaa vominichampss aun 
ich has clung to me and which my natu- 
meee tie for withdrawing from a business aM 
justified. I believe, sir, that T am an honest a 
low ; but to be frank, I have had several trades. 
have. been a traveling singer ; a circus rider, vault- 
ing like Leotard, and dancing on the rope like 
Blondin ; then I became professor of gymnastics, 
in order to render my talents more useful ; and in 
the last place, I was a sergeant fireman at Paris. 
Lhave among my papers notes of remarkable fires. 
But five years have passed since I left France, and 
wishing to have a taste of family life, I have been 
a valet in England. Now, finding myself out of a 
situation, and having learned that Monsieur Phil- 
eas Fogg was the most exact and the most settled 
gentleman in the United Kingdom, I have present- 
ed myself to monsieur with the hope of living 
tranquilly with him, and ot forgetting even the 
separtout.’ 
Be amtont suits me,” replied the gentleman. 
“You are recommended tome. I have good Te 
perts concerning you. You know my con tions? 
“Yes, sir.” 
L at time have you?” ; 
sath two minutes after eleven,” replied 
Passepartout, drawing from the depths of his 
pocket an enormous silver watch. 
“You are slow,” said Mr. Fogg. _ 
«Pardon me, Monsieur, but it is impossible. 
“You are four minutes too slow. It does not 
matter. It suffices to state the difference. Then, 
from this moment twenty-nine minutes after elev- 
en o'clock A. M., this , Wednesday, October 2, 1872, 
a are in my service. ‘ are 
T That said, Phileas Fogg rose, took his hat in his 
left hand, placed it upon his head with an auto- 
matic movement, and disappeared without another 
word. S 
Passepartout heard the street door close once} 
it was his new master going out; then a second 
time; it was his predecessor, James Forster, de- 
rting in his turn. Passepartout remained alone 
the house in Saville Row. 





@HAPTER 1I.— IN WHICH PASSEPARTOUT IS CON- 
YINCED THAT HE HAS FOUND HIS IDEAL. 

“Upon my word,” said Passépartout to himself, 
first, “Ihave known at Madame Tassaud’s good 
people as lively as my new master !” 

It is proper to say here that Madame Tassaud’s 
“good people” are wax figures, much visited in 
London, and who, indeed, are only wanting in 

ch. 

During the few minutes that he had interviewed 
Phileas Fogg, Passepartout had examined his fu- 
ture master, rapidly but carefully. He was a man 
that might be forty years old, of fine handseme 
face, of tall figure, which a slight corpulence did 
not disparage, his hair and whiskers light, his fore- 
head compact, without appearance of wrinkles at 
the temples, his face rather pale than flushed, his 

th magnificent. He appeared to possess in the 
highest degree what physiognomists call “repose 
in action,” a quality common to those who do 
more work than talking, phlegmatie, with 
a clear eye and immovable eyelid, he was the fin- 
ished type of those cool-blooded Englishmen so 
frequently met in the United Kingdom, and whose 
somewhat academic posture Angelica Kauffmann 
has marvelously reproduced under her 
Seen in the various acts of his existence, this gen- 
tleman gave the idea of a well-balanced being in 
7 his parts, evenly hung, as perfect. as a Leroy or 
Earnshaw chronometer. Indeed, Phileas Fogg 
was exactness personified, which was seen clear- 
from “the expression of his feet and his hand 9,” 
or with man,as well as with the animals, the 
soba themselves are organs expressive of the pas- 
sions, 

Phileas Fogg was one of those mathematically 
exact people, who, never hurried and always 

ready, are economical of their 

motions. He never made one str 
ways going by the shortest route, 
an idle look. He did not allow himself a super- 
fluous gesture. He had never been seen moved 
or troubled. He was aman of the least possible 
haste. but he always arrived on time. . However, 
it will be understood that he lived alone, and, so 
to speak, outside of every social relation, Fle knew 
that in life one must take his share of friction, and 


ys pigeons retard, he never rubbed against any 


As for Jean, ¢a 
of Paris, he had sought va 
whom he could. attach hir 
that he lived in England and served as a valet in 
London. Passepartout was not one of those 
Frontins or Mascarilles, who, with high shoulders 
nose high in air, a look of assurance, and staring 
67@, are only impudent dunces, No. Passepartout 


ide too many, al~ 
He did not give 


led Passepartout, a true Parisian 
inly for a master to 


nself, in the five years | 


was a goed fellow, of amiable physiognomy, his | 
( / slognomy, his 
lips a little prominent, always ready to taste or | 


caress, a mild and serviceable bein 
those pied round heads that we |i] 
shoulders of a friend. 
complexion rosy, 
#60 his cheek bon 
muscles vigo 


2, with one of | 
} ke to see on the | 
ie His eyes were blue, his | 
his face fat enough for him to | 
es, his shott broad, his form full, | 
Tous, and he possessed a herecn- | 
strength which his youthful exercise had | 
splendidly developed. His brown hair was some 
what tumbled. the ancient sculptors knew | 
eighteen ways of arranging Minerya’s hair, Passo- 
partont knew of | { 


out one for fixing his own: thros 
otrokes of a large-toothcomb, and it-was dressed, , 


encil, | 


steps and their | f 
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The most meagre stock of prudence would not 
pormit of saying that the expansive Speen of 
this young man would agree with that of Phileas 
Fogg. Would Passepartout be in all res ects ~~ 
actly the servant that his master needed ? Tha 
would only be seen by using him. After having 
had, as: we have seen, quite a wandering youth, 
he longed for repose. Having heard the exact- 
ness and proverbial coolness of the English gen- 
tlemen praised, he came to seek his fortune in 
England. But until the present, fate had treated 
him badly. He had not been able to take rootany- 
where, He had served in ten different houses. In 
every one the people were capricious and irreg- 
ular, running after adventures or about the coun- 
try—which no longer suited Passepartout. His 
last master, peated Lord Longsferry, member of 
Parliament, after having passed his nights in the 
Haymarket oyster-rooms, returned home too fre- 
quently on the shoulders of policemen. Passe- 
partout wishing, above all things, to be able to 
respect his master, ventured some mild remarks, 
which were badly received, and he quit. In the 
meantime, he learned that Phileas Fogg, Esq., was 
hunting a servant. He made some inquiry about 
this gentleman. A person whose existence was 
so regular, who never slept in a strange bed, who 
did not travel, who was never absent, not even for 
a day, could not but suit him. He presented him- 
self, and was accepted under the circumstances 
that we already know. ? 

At half-past eleven, Passepartout found, himself 
alone in the Saville Row mansion. He immediately 
commenced its inspection, going over it from cel- 
lar to garret. This clean, well-ordered, austere 
Puritan house, well organized for servants, please 
him, It produced the effect upon him of a fine 
anell-atielb but one lighted and heated by gas, for 
carburetted hydrogen answered both purposes 
here. Passepartout found without difficulty, in 
the second-story, the room designed for him, It 
suited him. Electric bells and speaking tubes put 
it in communication with the lower stories. On 
the mantel an electric clock corresponded with 
the one in Phileas Fogg’s bed-chamber, both beat- 
ing the same second at the same instant. “That 
suits me, that suits me!” said Passepartout. 

He observed also in his room a notice fastened 
above the clock. It was the programme for the 
daily service. It comprised—from eight o’clock in 
the morning, the regular hour at which Phileas 
Fogg rose, until half-past eleven, the hour at 
which he left his house te breakfast at the Reform 
Club—all the details of the service, the tea and 
toast at twenty-three minutes after eight, the shav- 
ing water at thirty-seven minutes after nine, the 
toilet at twenty minutes before ten, ete. Then 
from half-past eleven in the morning until mid- 
night, tho hour at which the methodical gentle- 
man retired—everything was noted down, fore- 
seen, and regulated, Passepartout took a pleasure 
in contemplating this programme, and impressing 
upon his mind its various directions. 

As to the gentleman’s wardrobe, it was in very 
good taste and wonderfully complete. Each’ pair 
of pantaloons, coat, or vest bore a regular number, 
which was also entered upon a register, indicating 
the date at which, according to the season, these | 
| garments were to be worn in theirturn. The same 
rule applied to his shoes. 

In short, in this house in Savill 
| in the time of the illustrious but 

idan, must have been the, temple 
comfortable furniture indi 
There was no study, thers were no books, which 
would have been of no use to Mr, Dogg, since the 
Reform Club placed at his disposal two libraries. 
the one devoted to literature, the other to law and 
politics, In his bed-chamber there was a medium- 
sized safe whose construction protected it. from 
| fire as well as from burglars. There were no 
Weapons in the house, neither for the chase, nor 
od the most peace~ 


® Row—which, 
dissipated Sher- 
of disorder—its 
cated a delightful ease. 


| 


| for war. Everything there denot 
ful habits, 

After haying minutely ex: 
Passepartout rubbed his hands, his broad face 
| brightened, and he repeated cheerfully :— “ This 
Suits me! This is the place for me! My. Fogg 
and I will understand each other perfectly! A 
| homebody,and so methodical! A genuine autom- 


aton! Well, I am not sorry to serve under an an- 
tomaton |” 


amined the dwelling, 
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CHAPTER ITI.—IN wuicw A CONVER: 


mW SATION TAKES 
PLACE WHICH MAY COST PHILEAS K 


OGG DEARLY. 


Phileas Fogg had left his house in § 
| at half-past eleven, and after having 
foot before his left foot five hundred 
five times, and his left foot be 
hundred and seventy 
Reform Club, a spaci 
Mall, which. cost no 
build. 
_ Phileas Fogg repaired 
Ing-room, whose nine 
fine garden with trees a 
There, he took his seat 
his plate was aw 


aville Row 
put his right 
and seventy- 
‘oot before his right foot five } 
-six times, he arrived at the 
ous and lofty building in Pall 
t less than three millions to | 





immediately to the din- 
Windows opened upon a 
lready gilded by autumn. 
a ay repulas table where 
} awaiting him, is breakfast. eon- 
sisted of a side dish, a boiled fish ith fewstae 
sauce of first quality, a scarlet. slice of roast beet 
garnished with mushrooms, a rhubarb and goose- 
berry tart, and a bit of Chester cheese, the whole 
washed down with afew en os of that excellent 


aa: sbeclally gathered for the stores of the Reform 
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The investigation allo 





At forty-seven minutes past noon, this gentle 
man rose and turned his steps towards pn large 
hall, a sumptuous apartment adorned with paint- 
ings in elegant frames, There, a servant , 
bim the: Limes. be hn peat 2 rere" 

which he managed with a steadiness ; 
which denoted great practice in this difficult op- 
eration. The reading of this journal occupied 
Phileas Fogg until a quarter before four, and that 
of the Standard, which succeeded it, lasted until 
dinner. This repast passed off in the same way 
as the breakfast, with the addition of “Royal Brit- 
ish Sauce.” i 

At twenty minutes before six the gentleman re- 
appeared in the Jarge hall, and was absorbed in the 
reading of the Morning Chronicke. ; 

Half an hour later various members of the Re- 
form Club entered and came near the fire-place, in 
which a coal fire was burning. They were the usual 
partners of Phileas Fogg, like himself passionate 
players of whist ; the engineer Andrew Stuart, the 
bankers John Sullivan and Samuel Fallentin, the 
brewer Thomas Flanagan, Gauthier Ralph, one of 
the direciors of the Bank of England—rich and 
respected personages, even in this club counting 
among its members the elite of trade and finance. 

“Well, Ralph,” asked Thomas Fianagan, “how 
about that robbery ?” — ; 

“Why,” replied Andrew Stuart, “the bank will 
lose the money.” 











“T hope, on the contrary,” said Gauthier Ralph, 
“that we will put our hands on the robber. De 
tectives, very skilful fellows, have been sent to 
America and the Continent, te all the principal 
ports of embarkation and débarkation, and it will 
be difficult for this fellow to escape.” 

“But you have the description of the robber ?” 
asked Andrew Stuart. _ : ¢ Pe 
“Tn the first place, he is nota ro 7” replied 

Gauthier Ralph, seriously, = «4 | ; 
“How, he is not a robber, this fellow who has 
abstracted fifty-five thousand pounds in bank- 
notes ?” : : ae ‘ 
NO,” pplied Gauthier Ralph, 
“Ts he then a manufacturer?” alc ulli- 
yan. et ees 
“The Morning Chronicle assures us that he isa 
gentleman.” eS me 
The party that made this reply was no other 
than Phileas Fogg, whose head-teaiy' emerged from 
the mass of papers heaped around him. At the 
same time, he greeted his colleagnues,:~ho returned— 
his salutation. The matter under discussion, and. 
which the various journais of the United Kingd m_ 
were discussing ardently, had ceeurred three days” 
before, on the 29th of September. A package of 
bank notes, making the enormous sum of fifty- 
five thousand pounds, had been taken from th 
counter of the principal cashier of the Bank of 


England. The Under-Governor, Gauthier Ralp' 


such a robbery could have been so easily acco 
plished, that at this very moment the cashier 


occupied with registering a receipt of three shi 
lings six pence, and that he could not haye 
eyes everywhere. a Ne ) 
But it is proper to be remarked here—which — 
makes the robbery less mysterious—that this ad- 













mirable establishment, the Rene of England, 
seems to care very much for the dignity of the 
public. There are neither hands hor gratings, 
gold, silver, and bank-notes being’ freely exposed, — 
and, so to speak, at the mercy of the first comer, - 
They would not suspect the honor vo :. 
ing by. One of the best observaaya English ¢ 
toms relates the following :—~HeLad the curiosi 

to examine closely, in One of the roumsof the ba 


paktes 3 hae ae one day,, “te } ng 
seven to eight pounds, which was lying exposed o} 
the cashier's table; he picked up this in nS Kan 
ined it, passed it to his neighbor, and fo er, 
so that the ingot, passing from hand to hand, went 
as far as the end of a dark eniry, and did not re 
turn to its place for half an hout, and the cashies 
had not once raised his head. t 
_But on the twenty-ninth of Septésaber, matte 
did not turn out quite in this way. The ackage | 
of bank-notes did not return, and when the ‘yh 
nificent clock, hung above the “drawin office,” 
announeed at five o’clock the closing of the office, - 
the Bank of England had only t pass fifty-ti 
thousand pounds to the account of profit and loss, 
The robbery being duly know agents, detect- 
ives, selected from the most skilitul, were sent to 
the principal ports, Liverpool, Glasgow, Havre, 
Suez, Brindisi, New York, ete., with. 
In case of success, of a reward of two thou 
pounds and five per cent. of the amount recove 
Whilst waiting for the information which the 
vestigation, commenced immedi 


in. 
ately, ought to 


furnish, the detectives were ch: se with watch > 
ing carefully all arriving aud departing erivelonil 


As the Morning Chronicle said, there was good 
Teason for supposing that the robber was not ar 
member of any of the robber bands of REnglan 
During this day, the twenty-ninth of Sepieabeaie 


a well-dressed gentleman, of good ms 
distinguished air, had been noticed ping tied i 
out of the paying room, the scene of the roby 
eit wed a p P irate Be 
scription of the gentleman to aa 
was at once sent to all the detec 
Kingdom and of the 
Ra 


minds, and Gauthier 
believed that thoy hs 
ul 


ber, 
that the robber 
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disoussed, and sides were taken vehe- 
for or against the probabilities of success 
eity police. It will not be surprising then 
the members of the Reform Club treating 
subject, all the more that one of the 
Under-Governors of the Bank was among them. 
Honorable Gauthier Ralph was- not willing to 
@oubt the result of the search, considering that 
the reward offered ought to sharpen peculiarly the 
weal and intelligence-of the agents. But his col- 
Andrew Stuart, was far from sharing this 
mee. The discussion continued then be- 
tween the gentlemen, who were seated at a whist 
Stuart having Flanagan as a partner, and 
_ Pallentin Phileas Fogg. During the playing the 
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; s did not speak, but, between the rubbe 
) interrupted conversation was fully revived. ve 
) “T maintain,” — oy aig eae 2 that the 
are in fayor of the robber, who must b 
ee es Raph : 
“Well,” repli “there is not a single 
wountry where he can take refuge.” : 

*Pshaw !” 


“Where do you suppose he might go? 
“T don’t know about that,” replied Andrew Stu- 
art, “but after all, the world is big enough.” 

It was formerly,” said Phileas Fogg in alow 
tone. Then he added, “It is your turn to cut, sir,” 
presentifg the cards to Thomas Flanagan. 

The discussion was suspended during the rubber. 
But Andrew Stuart soon resumed it, saying:— 
“How, formerly ! Hasthe world grown smaller 
ce 


“ Without doubt,” replied Gauthier Ralph. “I.am 
of the opinion of Mr. Fogg. The world has grown 
Smaller, since we can go round it now ten times 
Guicker than one hundred years ago. And, in the 
ease with whieh we are now occupied, this is what 
ape render the more rapid.” 

“And will render more easy also the flight of 
the robber!” 

__ “It is your turn to play, Mr. Stuart!” said Phi- 


g- : 

_ But the incredulous Stuart was not convinced 
id when the hand was finished, he replied:—* tt 
be Conteased: Mr. aes | that ee are found 

way of saying that the world has grown 
ller! Becatise the tour of it is now made in 
three months—” 
~~~ in eighty-days only,” said Phileas Fogg. 

- “Yes, gentlemen,” added John Sullivan, “ eighty 
since the section between Rotnal and Alla- 
on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, 
pen opened. Here is the calculation made by 
e Morning Chronicle:-— 

London to Suez via Mont Cenis and Brin- 





































si, by rail and steamers ............. 7 days. 
Suez to Bombay, steamef............ 13 days. 
Bombay to Calcutta, rail............ 3 days. 


m Calcutta to Hong Kong (China) steamer. 13 days. 
m Hong Kong to Yokohama(Japan) steamer 6 days. 
m Yokohama to San Francisco, steamer .. 22 days. 





m San Francisco to New York, rail...... % days. 
From New York to London, steamer and rail. 9 days. 
ee 80 days. 






“Yes, eighty days!” exclaimed Andrew Stuart, 
who, by inattention, made a wrong deal, “but not 
including bad weather, contrary, winds, shipwrecks, 
‘running off the track, etc.” ! : 
_ “yerything included,” replied Phileas Fogg, 
-sontinuing to play, for this time the discussion no 
-tonger respected the game. 
~ Even bb t2« Hindoos or the Indians tear up 
the rails!” exdlaimed Andrew Stuart, “if they 
stop the trains, plunder the cars, and scalp the 
ers 


“ * A) included,” replied Phileas Fogg, who, 
throwing down his cards, added, “two trumps.” 

_ Andrew gama whose turn it was to deal, gath- 
ered up the saying :— 

“Theoretically, you are right, Mr. Fogg, but 


“ Practically also, Mr. Stuart.” i 
_ “JT would like very much to see you do it.” 
wit depends only upon you. Let us start to- 


“Heaven preserve me!” exclaimed Stuart, “ but 

I would willingly wager four thousand pounds 

that such a journey, made under these conditions, 
ible.” 


impossible. 
mon the ‘contrary, quite possible,” replied Mr. 


: bogs. " 
ell, make it then!” 
eRe tour of the world in eighty days!” 
“Yes!” 
“f am willing.” 
*At once. Only I warn you that I shall do it at 
your expense.” pa 
os iyi” cried Stuart who was beginning 
7 pnd at the persistence of his partner. 
Stop! la er. 
d 5: Abg ain then,” replied Phileas Fogg, “for 
here in a deal” 


Andrew uart took fh the ecards again witha 


5 











6 nly, placing them upon 
all, . Fogg, yes, and I 
four nds } 
“Wy free Binal” said | Fallentin, “compose 
reel: weThOUB. 
Sd 4 we by ” replied Andrew Stuart, 
Lf ” 

then, tarning to 
Hy dd eee + have eenty 








THE TOUR 


Abie 


OF 


thousand pounds deposited at 
will willingly risk them—” 

“Twenty thousand pounds!” cried John Sulli- 
yan. “Twenty thousand pounds which an un- 
i at may make you lose !” 

18 unforeseen does not exist,” j j 
Fogg quietly exist,” replied Phileas 

“But, Mr. Fogg, this period of eighty days is 
calculated only as a minimum of time ” : 
oi: be ‘tinimum well employed suffices for every 

“But in order not to exceed it, you must jum 
mathematically from the trains into the Noes 
and from the steamers upon the trains !” 

: I will jump mathematically.” 

‘That is a joke !” ’ 

“A good Englishman never jokes, when so seri- 
ous amatter as a wager is in question,” replied 
Phileas Fogg. “I bet twenty thousand pounds 
against who will that I will make the tour of the 
world in eighty days or less—that is, nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty hours or one hundred and fifteen 
thousand two hundred minutes. Do you accept ?” 

We accept,” replied Messrs. Stuart Fallentin, 
cine Flanagan, and Ralph, after having con- 

“Very well,” said Mr. Fogg. “The Dov i 
starts at eight forty-five. I Sal take it.” cape 

z This very evening?” asked Stuart. 

This very evening,” replied Phileas Fogg. Then 
he added, consulting a pocket almanace, “ {al to- 
day is Wednesday, the second of October, I ought 
to be back in London, in this very saloon of the 
Reform Club, on Saturday, the twenty-first of De- 
cember,.at eight forty-five in the evening, in de- 
fault of which the twenty thousand pounds at 
present deposited to my credit with Baring Broth- 
ers will belong to you, gentlemen, in fact and by 
right. Here is a check of like amount.” 

_Amemorandum of the wager was made and 
signed on the spot by the six parties in interest. 
eas ogg had remained cool. He had certainly 
not bet to win, and had risked only these twenty 
thousand pounds—the half of his fortune—because 
he foresaw that he might have to expend the other 
half to carry out this difficult, not to say impracti- 
cable, project. As for his opponents they seemed 
affected, not on account of the stake, but because 
they had a sort of scruple against a contest under 
these conditions. 

Seven o’clock then struck. They offered to Mr. 
Fogg to stop playing, so that he could make his 
preparations for departure. 

“T am always ready !” replied this tranquil gen- 
tleman, and dealing the cards, he said,—‘ Dia- 
monds are trumps. Itis your turn to play, Mr. 
Stuart.” 


CHAPTER IV.—IN WHICH PHILEAS FoGgG SURPRISES 
PASSEPARTOUT, HIS SERVANT, BEYOND MEASURE. 


At twenty-five minutes after seven, Phileas Fogg 
ep Sora twenty guineas at whist, took leave 
of his honorable colleagues, and left the Reform 
Club. At ten minutes of eight, he opened the door 
of his house and entered. 5 2 

Passepartout, who had conscientiously studied 
his programme, was quite surprised at seeing Mr. 
Fogg guilty of the inexactness of appearing at this 
unusual hour. According to the notice, the occu- 
pant of Saville Row ought not to return before 
midnight, precisely. 

Phileas Fogg first went to his bed-room. Then 
he called “ Passepartout! ” 4 

Passepartout could not reply, for this call could 
not be addressed to him, as it was not the hour. 

“Passepartout,” Mr. Fogg called again without 
raising his voice much. 

Passepartout presented himself. 

“Tt is the second time that I have called you,” 
said Mr. Fogg. : f 

“But itis not sare mee replied Passepartout, 
with his watch in his hand. 

“T know it,” continued Phileas Fog, “and I do 
not find fault with you. We leave in ten minutes 
for Dover and Calais.” 

. A sort of faint grimace appeared on the round 
face of the ee “ate It was evident that he 
had not fully unders s 

“ Monsieur is goi ig to leave home?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Bhileas Fogg. “We are going to 
make the tour of the world.” : 

Passepartout, with his eyes wide open, his eye- 
brows raised, his arms extended, and his body col- 
lapsed, presented all the symptoms of an astonish- 
ment amounting to stupor. 

“The tour of the world!” he murmured, 

“In eighty days,” replied Mr. Fogg. So we 
have not a moment to lose.” ‘ 

“ But the trunks?” said Passepartout, who was 
unconsciously swinging his head from right to 
left, 

“No trunks necessary. Only a carpet-bag. In 
it two woolen shirts and three pairs of stockings. 
The same for you. We will purchase on the way. 
You may bring down my mackintosh and travel- 
ing cloak, also stout shoes, although we will walk 
but little or not at all. Go.” 

Passepartout would have liked to make reply. 
He could not. He left Mr. Fogg’s room, went up 
to his own, fell back into a chair, and makin; r use 
of a common phirase in his country, he said: “ Well, 
well, that’s pretty tougn. I who wanted to remain 
quiet 1” 

And mechanically he made his 


proparstions for 
departure. The tourof the work 


in eighty days! 


a 
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Was he doing business with a maaman? N i 

was a joke, perhaps? They were going to Dover 
Good. To Calais, let it be so. After all, it could 
not cross the grain of the good fellow very much, 
who had not trod the soil of his native country for 
five years. Perhaps they would go as far as Paris 
and, indeed, it would give him pleasure to see the 
great capital again. But, surely, a gentleman so 
careful of his steps would stop there, Yes, doubt- 
less; but it was not less true thas he was starting 
out, that he was leaving homé, this gentleman who 
until this time had been such a homebody ! 

By eight o’clock Passepartout had put in order 
the modest bag which contained his wardrobe and 
that of his master; then, his mind still disturbed, 
he left his room, the door of which he closed care- 
fully, and he rejoined Mr. Fogg. 

Mr. Fogg was ready. He carried under his arm 
Bradshaw's Continental Railway Steam Transit 
and General Guide which was to furnish him all 
the necessary directions for his journey. He took 
the bag from Passepartout’s hands, opened it, and 
slipped into it a heavy package of those fine bank- 
notes which are current in all countries, 

“You have forgotten nothing?” he asked. 

“Nothing, monsieur.” 

“My mackintosh and cloak?” 

“Here they are.” : 

“Good, take this bag,” and Mr. Fogg handed it 
to Passepartout. “And take good care of it,” he 
added, “there are twenty.thousand pounds in it.” 
The bag nearly slipped out of Passepartout’s aac 
as if the twenty thousand pounds had been in gol 
and weighed very heavy. 

The master and servant then descended and the 
street door was double locked. At the end of Sa- 
ville Row there was a iage stand. Phileas F: 
and his servant got into a cab which was rapide 
driven towards Charing Cross station, at which one 
of the branches of the Southeastern Railwa 
touches. At twenty minutes after eight the 
stopped before the gate of the station. Passepar- 
tout jumped out. His master followed him ‘and 
paid the driver, At this momenta poor beggar 
woman, holding a child in her arms, her bare feet 
all muddy, her head covered with a wretched bon- 
net from which hung a tattered feather, and a 
ragged shawl over her other torn garments, ap 
proached Mr. Fogg, and asked him for help. 

Mr. Popeater from his pocket the twenty guin- 
eas which he had just won at whist, and giving 
them to the woman, said: “ Here, my good woman, 
I’m glad to have met you.” Then he passed on. 

Passepartout had something like a sensation of 
moisture about his eyes. His master had made an 
impression upon his heart. : 

Mr. Fogg and he went immediately into the large 
sitting-room of the station. Theré Phileas Fogg 

ave Passepartout the order to get two first-class 
ickets for Paris. Then returning, he noticed his 
five colleagues of tho Reform Club. 

“Gentlemen, I am goin~,” he said, “and the 
various vises put upon a passport which I take for 
that purpose will enable you, on my return, to 
verify my journey.” : 

“Oh! Mr. Fogg,” replied Gauthier Ralph, “ that 
is useless. We will depend upon your honor as a 
Bettis better 50,” said Mr. Fogg 

is better so,” sai . Fogg. 

“You do not forget that you ought to be back?—” 
remarked Andrew Stuart. 

“Tn eighty days,” replied Mr. Fogg. “Saturday, 
December 21, i872, at quarter before nine P. M. 
Au revoir, gentlemen.” : pe 

At forty minutes after eight, Phileas Fogg and 
his servant took their seats in the same compart- 
ment. At eight forty-five the whistle sounded, and 
the train started. ; as oo 

The night was dark. A fine rain was falling. 
Phileas Fogg, leaning back in his corner, did not 
speak. Passepartout, still stupefied, mechanically 
hugged up the bag with the bank-notes. 

ut the train had not passed Sydenham, when 
Passepartout uttered a real cry of despair! 

“What is the matter >” asked Mr. Fogg. 

“Why—in—in my haste—my disturbed state of 
mind, I forg¢ot—” 

“Forgot what ?” " 

“To turn off the gas in my room.” 

“Very well, young man,” replied Mr. Fogg, 
cooly, “it will burn at your expense.” ‘ 


CHAPTER V.—IN WHICH A N EW SECURITY APPEARS 
ON THE LONDON EXCHANGE. 








Puileas Fogg, in leaving London, doubtless did 
not suspect the great excitement which his depart- 
ure was going to create. The news of the wager 
spread first in tho Reform Club, and produced 
quite a stir among the members of the honorable 
circle. Then from the club it went into the papers 
through the medium of the reporters, and from the 

apers to the public of London anc the entire 

nited Kingdom. The question of “the tour of 
the world” was commented pon, discus~°.) /lis- 
sected, with as much passio and warmth, _ it 
were a new Alabama affair. Some took ides ~vith 
Phileas Fogg, others—and they soon formed a con- 
siderable majority—declared against him. To 
accomplish this tour of th» world, otherwise than 
in theory and upon pap in this minimum of 
time, with the means of communication employed 
at present, it was not only impossi'le, ku was vis- 
jonary. The Times, the tandard, the Evening 
Star, the Morning Chronicle, and twenty other 
papers of large circulation, declared against Mr, 

. 
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il ” lone sustained him 
Fogg. . The Dé a A g was generally 
toa certain extent. eee ana his colleagues | 


maniac, as a fool, an 
hoe Miatnod for having taken up. this ished 
which impeached the soundness of the menta. 
faculties of its originator. Extremely passionate, 
but very logical, articles appeared upon the sub- 
ject. The interest felt in England for everything 
concerning geography is well known. So there 
was not a reader, to whatever class he belon, ed, 
who did not devour the columns devoted to Phileas 








Fogg. ‘ soit 
urin first few days, a few bold spirits, 
rinci at pe ies, were in favor of him, especially 
Rtter tho llustrated London News had. published 


icture, copied from his photograph deposited 
ta Birctives: of the Reform Club. Certain gen- 
\ ‘tlemen dared to say, “ Humph! why not, after all ° 
More extraordinary things have been seen. 
These were particularly the readers of the Daily 
Telegraph, But it was soon felt that this journal 
eommenced to be weaker in its support. 
“In fact, a long article appeared on the seventh 
of October, in the Bulletin of the Royal Geograph- 
“¥eal Society. It treated the question from all 
- points of view, and demonstrated clearly the folly 
‘of. the enterprise. According to this article, every 
thing >vas. against the traveler, the obstacles of | 
man, and the obstacles of nature. piped in 
this project, it was necessary to admit 1 miracu- 
-Jous ein! of the hours of arrival and depart- 
ure, an agreement which did not exist, and which 
-eould not exist. The arrival of trains ata fixed 
hour could be counted upon strictly, and in Eu- 
_ rope, where relatively short distances are in ques- 
_ tion; but when three days are employed to cross 
‘India, and seven days to cross the United States, 
could the elements of such a problem be estab- 
» lished toa nicety? The accidents to machinery. 
- running of trains off the track, collisions, bad 
weather, and the accumulafion of snows, were 
_ they not all against Phileas Fogg? Would he not 
Be find himself in winter on the steamers at the mer- 
ey of the winds or of the fogs ? Is it then so rare 
“that the best steamers of the ocean lines experi- 
ence delays of two or three days? But one delay 
was sufficient to break irreparably the chain of 
eommunication, If Phileas Fogg missed only by 
afew hours the departure of a steamer, he would 
be compelled to wait for the next steamer, and in 
this way his journey would be irrevocably compro- 
mi The article made a great sensation. Near- 
ly all the papers copied it, and the stock in Phileas 
Fogg went down in a marked degree. 
_ During the first few days which followed the 
departure of the gentleman, important business 
transactions had been made on the strength of his 
unde gz. The world of betters in England is 
a more intelligent and elevated world than that of 
gamblers. To bet isaccording tothe English tem- 
porament; so that not only the various members 
of the i Club made heavy bets for or against 
Phileas*Fogg, but the mass of the public entered 
into the movement. Phileas Fog was entered 
like aracs horse. ina sort of stu Th A bond 
was issued which was immediately quoted upon 
the London Exchange. “Phileas Fogg” was 
“bid” or “asked” firm or above par, and enormous 
transactions were made. But five days after his 
departure, after the appearance of the article in 
the Bulletin of the Geographical Society, the offer- 
_ Ings commenced to come in plentifully. “Phileas 
Fogg a eure It — ee in ee Tak- 
St at five, then at ten, it was finally taken onl 
at twenty, at ft , at one hundred ! ! 
Only one adherent remained steadfast to him, 
It was the old paralytic, Lord Albemarle. This 
honorable gentleman, confined to his arm chair, 
would have Sat his fortune to be able to make 
the tour of the world, even in ten years, He het 
five thousand pounds in favor of Phileas 
‘and even when the folly as well as the usele 
of the project was demo 
aateik Rartpe qeiis zeplying -—“If the thing is 
, it is we at an is 
the first to doit? glishman should be 
The adherents of 










at 


=a 


Fogg, 
ssness 
nstrated to him, he con- 


Phileas Fogg became fewer 
and fewer; everybody, and not without reason, 
was putting himself against him ; bets were taken 
at one hundred and fifty and two hundred against, 


one, when, seven days after hi 4 
tirely unexpected inci te pcpactire, an-en 


taken at all. dent caused them not to be | 


At nine o’clock in the evening of this day, tl 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police ns Dia 
a telegraphic dispatch in the following words :— 


“SUEZ TO LONDON 

* Rowan, Commissioner of Police, Cent : ; 
wan, CO , Central Office, Scot= 
Bena without doray warrantt arses Rees gee 
nt of arrest to Bombay (Brite 

ish India). FIx, Detective.” 
The effect 6f this dispatch was immediate. Tho 
ae. gentleman disappeared to make room 
erat 4 bank note robber. His photograph, de- 
si at the Reform Club with those of his eol- 


68, was examined. It reproduced f i 
| ed, feature b 
feature, the man whose description had been fue 


nished by the commission of inquiry. They r 

called how mysterious Phileas Pogue tite pea 
been, his isolation, his sudden departure: and. it 
appeared evident that this person, under the 
pretext of a journey round the world, and sup- 
porting it by a senseless bet, had had no other 


aim than to mislead the agen 


THE (LAKESIDE 


| expected at Suez 
thousand ei 


| made regwar 
| Suez canal. 


| of spee 


| the Cape of Good 


| This Fix was to watcb, with the 





| have but one course 


| In a certain amount of self-conceit. 
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CHAPTER VI.—IN WHICH THE AGENT Frm sv 
VERY PROPER IMPATIENCE. 


These are the circumstances under which the 
dispatch concerning Mr. Phileas Fogg had been 


sent. 
esday the ninth of October, there was 
aie a8 7 at eleven o’clock A. M., the iron 
steamer Mongolia, of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, sharp built with a spar deck, of two 
ht aundred tons burthen, and nomi- 
hundred horse power. The Mongolia 
trips from Brindisi to Bombay by the 
It was one of the fastest sailers of 
e, and had a‘ways exceeded the regular rate 
d, that is ten miles an hour between. Brin- 
disi and Suez, and nine and fifty-three hundredths 
miles between Suez and Bombay. : 
Whilst waiting for the arrival of the Mongolia; 


nally of five 


the lin 


| two men were walking up and down the whart. 


in the, midst of the crowd of natives and fo. o.g1 
ers who come together in this town, no longe: a 
small one, to which the great work of M. Lesseps 
assures a great future. 

One of these men was the Consular agent of the 
United Kingdom, settled at Suez, who, in spite of 
the doleful prognostications of the British Govern- 
ment and the sinister predictions of Stephenson, 
the engineer, saw English ships passing pop ae 
this canal every day, thus cutting off one-half the 
old route from England to the East Indies around 
ope. , 

The other was a small, spare man, of a quite in- 
telligent, nervous face, who was contracting his 
eyebrows with remarkable persistence. Under his 
long eyelashes there shone very bright eyes, but 
whose brilliancy he could suppress at will. At 
this moment he showed some signs of impatience, 
going, coming, unable to remain in one spot. 

The name of this man was Fix, and he was one 
of the detectives, or agents of, the English, police, 
that had been sent to tho various seaports after 
the robbery committed upon the Bank of England. 
reatest care, all 
travelers taking the Suez route, and if one of them 
seemed suspicious to him, to follow him up whilst 
waiting for a warrant of arrest. Just two days 
before Fix had received from the Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police the description of the sup- 
posed robber. It was that of the distinguished 
and well dressed gentleman who had been noticed 
in the paying room of the bank. The detective, 
evidently much excited by the large reward prom- 
ised in case of success, was waiting then with an 
impatience easy to understand, the atrival of the 
Mongolia, 

“And you say, Consul,” he asked, for the tenth 
time, “that this vessel can not be behind time ?” 

“No, Mr. Fix.” replied the Consul. “She was 
signaled yesterday off Port Said, and the one hun- 
dred and sixty kilometres of the canal are of no 
moment for such asailer. I repeat to you that 
the Mongolia has always obtained the reward of 
twenty-five pounds given by the Government for 
every gain of twenty-four hours over the regula- 
tion time,” { 

“This steamer comes directly from Brindisi ?” 
asked Fix. 

“Directly from Brindisi, where it took on the 
India mail ; from Brindisi, which it left on Satur- 
day, at five o’clock P.M. So have patience ; it can 
not be behindhand in arriving. But really I do 
not see how, with the description you have received 
you could recognize your man, if he ison board 
the Mongolia.” 

“Consul,” replied Fix, “we feel these people 
rather than know them. You must have a scent 
for them, and the scent is like a special sense in 
which are united hearing, sight and smell. I have 
in my life arrested more than one of these gentle- 
men, and, provided that ray robber is on board, I 
will venture that he will not slip from my hands.” 
: “I hope so, Mr. Fix, for it is a very heavy rob- 

ery.” 

_“Amagnificent robbery,” replied the enthusias- 
tic detective. “ Fifty-five tnousand pounds! We 
don’t often have such windfalls! The robbers are 
becoming mean fellows. The race of Jack Shep- 


pard is dying-out! They are hung now for a few 
shillings.” 
“Mr, Fix,” replied the Consul, “you speak in 


such a way that I earnestly wish yo 
but I repeat to you that, from the 
in which you find yourself, I fear that it will be 
difficult. Do you not know that, according to the 
description you have received, this robber resembles 
an Fate ie exactly ?” 

“Consul,” replied the detective do aticall 
“great robbers always resemble hone, victory 
You understand that those who have rogues’ faces 


to tak i 
otherwise they would be Shed, Eee oan 
ognomies are the very one 
It is a difficult task, I ad 
80 much as an art.” 


__ it is seen that the aforesaid Fix was not wanting 


u to succeed; 
circumstances 


arrested. Honest physi- 
8 that must be unmasked. 
mit; and itis not a trade 


_ In the meantime the wharf w 
little by little. Sailors of 
merchants, ship-brokers, 
coming together 
| of the steamer w: 
| was quite fine, br 


as becoming lively 
various nationalities, 
I porters, and fellahs were | 
in large numbers. The arrival | 
as evidently near. The weather 
Berek it the atmosphere was cold from 
16 east wind. A few minarets towered above the 








polloe, ts of the English 


i 


town in the pale rays of the sun. Towar 
south, a jetty of about two thdéusand vert time 


IBRARY. 


t, | “I have strong reasons for 


“Vow. IL. 


the Suez roadstead. 


vessels were pon ip 
wh 








extended like ap arm pat 
Several fishing and coas ; 
upon the surface of the Ted Sea, some of ‘goes 
preserved in their style the elegant shape 0 


ient galley. 
sam pa yee this crowd, Fix, from the Labit 


Moving ameng ; 
of his profession, was carefully examining the 


passers-by with a rapid glance, 

it was then half-past ten. ; 

“But this steamer will never arrive!” he ex- 
claimed on hearing the port clock strike. 

“She can not be far off,” replied the Consul. __ 

“ How long will she stop at Suez ?” asked Fix. 

“Four hours. Time enough to take in coal. 
From Suez to Aden, at the other end of the Red 
Sea, is reckoned cg a eee and ten miles, 

it is necessary to lay in fuel. : 

anand from Sire this vessel goes directly to 
Bombay ?” 


“Directly, without breaking bulk.” 


“Well, then,” said Fix, “if the robber has taken 
this route Bid this vessel, it must be in his plan to 
disembark at Suez, in order to reach by another 
route the Dutch or French possessions of Asia. 
He must know very well that he would not be safe 
in India, which is an English country.” ; 

“Unless he is a very shrewd man,” replied the 
Consul. “You know that an English criminal is 
always better concealed in London than he would 
be abroad.” ; ~ Lae 

After this idea, which gave the detectiveemuch 
food for reflection, the Consul returned to his office, 
situated at a short distance. The detective re- 
mained alone, affected by a certain nervous im- 

atience, having the rather singular presentiment 
Phat his robber was to be found aboard the Mon- 
golia—and truly, if this rascal had left En land 
with the intention of reaching the Ne orld, 
the East India route, being watched less, or more 
difficult to watch than that of the A“anti¢, oaght 
to have had his preference. ~ casa 

Fix was not long left to his reflections. ; Sharp 





whistles announced the arrival of the steamer,. 


The entire horde of porters and fellahs rushed 
towards the wharf in a bustle, somewhat incon- 
veniencing the limbs and the clothing of the pas- 
sengers. A dozen boats put off from the shore to 
meet the Mongolia. Soon was seen the enormous 
hull of the Mongolia passing between. the shores 
of the canal, al eleven o’ciock was-ir when 
the steamer came to anchor in the readstead, while 


the escaping of the steam made 1 greai noise.— 


There was quite a number of passengers aboard, 
Some remained on the spar-deck, contemplating 
the picturesque panorama of the town, but, the 
most of them came ashore in the boats which had 
gone to hail the Mongolia. 


Fix was examining carefully all those that Jand- _ 
ed, when one of them approached kim, after hay- 
ing vigorously pushed back the feltahs who over — 


whelmed him with their offers of service, and 
asked him very politely if he could show him the 
office of the English consular agent. And at the 
same time this passenger presenied a passport 
upon which he doubtless desired to have the Brit- 
-ish ose. Fix instinctively took the passport, and 
at a glance read the description in it. An involun- 
tary movement almost escaped him. The sheet 
trembled in his hand. The description contained 
in the passport was identical wiih that which he 
had received from the Commissioner of the Met- 
ropolitan Police. 


“This passport is not yours?” he said to the — 


t 
Y 


passenger. 


be rite replied the latter, “it is mur aS Ssiers pa 
port. a Se) : r 
“ And your master ?” : . 


“Remained on board.” : 
_ But,” continued the detective, “ he must present 
himself in person at the Consul’s office te estab- 
lish his identity.” . 
“ What, is that necessary ?” 
“ Indispensable.” 
“And where is the office ? ” 


“There at the corner of the square,” replied the — 


detective pointing out a house two hundred paces 


off. 

“Then I must go for my master, who will 

be pleased to have his plans pee " 
hereupon, the passenger bowed to Fix and re- 

turned aboard the steamer. ; 


CHAPTER VII.—WHICH SHOWS ONCE MORE THE 
USELESSNESS OF PASSPORTS IN POLICE MATTERS. 


The detective left the wharf and turned qui 
so erus the aoe ee Immediately ana 
S pressing demand he was ushered into {) 
sence of that official. aw aoe 
“Consul,” he said, without any other preamble, 
believing that our man 
has taken passage aboard the Mongolia.” And 
Fix related what had passed between the servant 
and himself with reference te the passport, 
“Well, Mr. Fix,” replied the Consul, “T would 
not be sorry to see the face of this rogue. But 
perhaps he will not present himself at 1 
if he is what you suppose, rob 


ber d on 
| to leave behind him ihe track of his enna : 
besides the formality of passports is no longer 


ligatory.” 
“Consul,” replied the 
shrewd man, as we think, 
“To have 
“Yes, 
honest 


detective, “if he is s 
h 
is passport ised Hh 


Passports never serve b ’ 
people and to aid the flight ot oes 


v 


rn Se a 


ye 


__THE TOUR OF THE 


“In Africa !” repeated Passepartout. “ [ ean no 

: : . ‘s t 
peneve it Just, fancy, sir, that I imagined we 
pa d not go further than Paris, and I saw this 
eeu capital again between twenty minutes af- 
r seven and twenty minutes of nine in the morn- 
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IN 80 DAYS. 























my man. He is passing himselr off 
my ; as an oddity, 
ind eg to make the tour of the world in eign 


“Then he is a rogue,” replied the Consul, 


received ing, between th 5 “and he counts on returning to Lond 
i an SD ; > . . ® Northern stz F avi ing ondon after 
“Ah, Mr. Fix, that is your business,” replied the station, through the windows ofa cab it sarin ced TREE Guano Bolice ot: Becher tame 


7a can not——” 
The did not finish his phrase. At this 


moment there was a knock at the door of his pri- 
Yate offica, and the office boy brought in two for- 
—— one of whom was the very servant who 

been talking with the detective. They were, 
indeed, the master and servant. The master pre- 
sented his passport, asking the Consul briefly to be 
kind enough to vise it. The latter took the pass- 


rain! I regret it! Iwould have so much lik 
See again Pere La Chaise and the Of the 
har Nae i 
ou are then in b ose: 

tctve a great hurry ?” asked the de- 

“No, Iam not, but my master is. By-the-by, I 
must buy some shirts and shoes! We Garhe i 
without trunks, with a carpet bag only.” 


n “We will see,” replied Fix. wae 
Circus of the| “But are you not mistaken ?” asked the Consul 
once more, SU 
“Tam not mistaken,” ; wi 
“Why, then, has this robber insisted upon _ 
having his stopping at Suez confirmed by a _ 
vise : 

“Why ? I do not know, Consul,” replied the de- 


. “Tam going to take you toash ee : i 
port and read it carefully, while Fix, in one cor-| will find every thing yo. y ‘0 a shop where you | tective; “but listen to me.” And in a few words 
jd every thing you want.” he rel sali i : 
Rerof ths room, Was observing or rather devour- “Monsen replied Passepartout,youare eae | wih the servant of the suit Pog. 
s fini i : “Indeed,” said the C esump- 
me sai nal the Consul had finished reading, he A “And both started off. Passepartout talked inces- | tions sce ainst this math ; and es ‘ane you | 
_ “You are Phileas Fogg, Esq?” vi going to do?” nabs Ae 


“ Above all,” he said, “f must take c 
miss the ta ea d, ake care not to 
peoe have the time,” replied Fix, “it is only 
Passepartout pulled out his large watch. 


“Send a dispatch to London with the urgent — 
request to send to me at once at Bombay a warrant — 
of arrest, set sail upon the eg Ss follow my — 

nglish Pridy 


“ Yes, sir,” replied the gentleman. 
“ And this man is your servant ?” 
“Yes, a Frenchman named Passepartout.” 


“You come from London? ” robber to the Indies, and there, on 


aes ut I D accost him politely, with the warrant in on 2 
. = he going ?” Ye pr Se past tag of ten!” eS the other haga upon his shoulder.” rae 2 
An are ied Fix. avi ; ; wey) 

“To Bombay.” EMP wateli We ANaURly Which tit kaso aving coolly uttered these words, the detective 


took leave of the Consul, and repaired to the tele- ~ 
graph office. Thence he dispatched to the Com- — 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police, as we have — 
already seen. A quarter of an hour later Fix, with 
his light baggage in his hand, and besides well ~ 
supplied with money, went on board the Mon-— 
golia, and soon the swift steamer was threading 
its way under full head of steam on the waters ¢ 
the Red Sea. : 0. gia a 


“ Well, sir, you Know that this formality of_ the 
eése is useless, and that we no longer demand the 
presentation of the passport ?” 

“TI know it, sir,” replied Phileas Fogg, “but I 
wish to prove by your vise my trip to Suez.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

And the Consul having signed and dated the 
es aflixed his seal, Mr. Fogg settled the fee, 
and having bowed coldly, he went out, followe 
by his servant. 

~~ * Well ?” asked the detective. 

“ Weil,” replied the Consul, “ he has the appear- 
ance of a perfectly honest man !” 

“Possibly,” repled Fix; “but that is not the 
question with us. Do you find, Consul, that this 
phiegmatic gentleman resembles, feature for feat- 
are, the robber whose description I have received?” 

“Tagree with you, but you know that all de- 

_ weriptions——’ 
; “T shall have a clear conscience about it,” replied 
Fix. “The servant appears to me less of a riddle 


down from my great-grandfather! It don’t vary 
pveguimues in the year. It is a genuine chronom- 

“T see what is the matter,” replied Fix. “You 
have kept London time, which is about two hours 
slower than Suez. You must be careful to set your 
watch at noon in each country.” 

“What! I touch my watch!” crid Passepartout. 
“ Never.” 

“Well, then, it will not Berea with the sun.” 

“So much the worse for the sun, monsieur ! The 
sun will be wrong then !” 

And the good fellow put his watch back in his 
fob with a magnificent gesture. 

A few moments afier Fix said to him:—“ You ; 
left London yery hurriedly then ?” 

“Tshould think so! Last Wednesday, at eight 
o’clock in the evening, contrary to all his habits, 
Monsieur Fogg returned from his club, and 
a three-quarters of an hour afterward we were 
off. 










CHAPTER IX.—IN WHICH THE RED SEA AND 
INDIAN OCEAN SHOW THEMSELVES PROPITIOUS 
10 PHILEAS Foee’s DESIGNS, ie aa), 


ot iene 

The distance between Suez and Aden is exactly — 

thirteen hundred and ten miles,and the timetable — 
of the company allows its steamers a period of one — 

hundred and thirty-eight hours to make the dis- — 
tance. The Mongolia, whose fires were well kept 

up, moved along rapidly enough to anticipate her — 

stipulated arrival. Nearly all the Ber woe 





came aboard at Brindisi had India for thei . 
than the mzsi¢r. Moreover, he is_a Frenchman,| “But where is your master going, then ?” nation. Some were going to Bombay, pe ear 
who can noi keep from talking. I will see you; “Right straight ahead! He is making the tour | Calcutta, but via Bombay, for since a railway cross- — 

-2e0n again, Consul.’ ’ of the world!” ~ |\esthe entire breadth of the Indian peninsula, it 
The detective then went out, intent upon the| “The tour of the world ?” cried Fix. . 


- ap longer necessary-to double the island of — 
eylon. yy 1 EN 

Among these pascon gers of the Mongolia, there s 
were several officials of the civil service and army 


search for Passepartout. 
Inthe meantime Mr. Fogg, after leaving the 
_ Consuls house, had gone towards the wharf. 


“Yes, in eighty days! On a wager, he says; but, 
between ourselves, I do not believe it. There is 
no common sense in it. There rust be some thing | 














_ There he gave some orders to his servant; then he | else.” officers of every grade. Of the latter, seme be-— 
aS ot into a boat, returned on board the Mongolia,; “This Mr. Hoes. is an original genius ?” longed to the British army, properly so-called; the 
and went into his cabin. He then took out his) “Ishould think so.” others commanded the native Sepoy troops, all re- 
~ memorandum book, in which were the following| “Is he rich?” ceiving high salaries, since the Government has 


_ notes:— 


“ Rvidently, and he carries such a fine sum with 
“Left Loudon, Wednesday, October 2, 8:45 P. M. 


V taken the place of the powers and charges of the — 
him in fresh, new bank-notes! And he doesn’t 


old East India Company ; sub-lieutenants receiving — 


“ Arrived at Paris, Thursday, October 3, 7:20 A. M. 
“ Left Paris, Thursday, 8:40 A. M. 
“ Arrived at Turin via Mont Cenis, Friday, Oc- 


wober 4, 6:35 A. M. 


“Left Turin, Friday, 7:20 A. M. 
“ Arrived at Brindisi, Saturday, October 5,4 P. M. 
* Set sail on the Mongolia, Saturday, 5 P. M. 


__* Arrived at Suez, Wednesday, October 9, 11 A 


M. 
“Total of hours consumed, 158 1-2: or in days, 
§ 1-2 days.” 


. Fogg wrote down these dates in a guide- 
> : zed by columns, which indicated, from 
the 2d of Ociober to the 21st of December — the 


mouth, the day 0f the month, the day of the week, 
the stipulated and actual arrivals at each principal 
point, Paris, Brindisi, Suez, Bombay, Calcutta, Sin- 


gore, Hong-Kong, Yokohama, San Francisco 


aw York, Liverpool, London, and which allowec 
him to figure the gain made or the loss experi- 
enced at each place on the route. In this method- 
jeal book he thus kepi an account of everything, 


spare his money on the route! Oh! but he has 
promised a splendid reward to the engineer of 
the Mongolia, if we arrive at Bombay considerably 
in advance !” 

“And you have known him for a long time, this 
master of yours ?” 

“T,” replied Passepartout, “I entered his service 
the very day of our departure.” 

The effect which these answers naturally | 
produced upon the mind of the detective, al- 
ready strained with excitement, may easily be 
imagined. 

This hurried departure from London so short a 
time after the robbery, this large sum carried 
away, this haste to arrive in distant countries, this 
pretext of an eccentric wager, all could have no 
other effect than to confirm Fix in his ideas. He 
kept the Frenchman talking, and learned to a cer- 
tainty that this fellow did not know-his master at 
all, that he lived isolated in London, that he was 
called rich without the source of his fortune bein, 
known, that he was a mysterious man, ete. But a 


£280; brigadiers, £2400; and genera!s, £4000, The — 
emoluments of officials in the civil service are still — 
hicher:—Simple assistants in thé first rank get — 
£480; judges, £2400; the president judges, 
£10,000; governors, £12,000; and the governor-— 
general more than £24,000. +e 
There was good living on board tbe meng 
in this company of officials, to which were added 
some young Englishmen, who, with a million in 
their pockets, were going to establish commercial 
houses abroad. The purser, the copfidentiah man ; 
of the company, the equal of the captain on board 
the ship, did things up elegantly. At the break- 
fast, at the lunch at two o’clock, at the dinner at 
half-past five, at the supper at eight o’clock, the | 
tables groaned under the dishes of fresh meat and 
ihe relishes, furnished by the refrigerator, and the 
pantries of the steamer. The ladies, of whom — 
there were a few, changed their toilette twice a_ 
day. There was music, and there was dancing — 
also when the sea allowed it. wz 
But the Red Sea is very capricious and too fre 


uently rough, like all Jong, narrow es of 
at When the wind blew either from the 
coast of Asia, or from the coast of Africa, the 
Mongolia, being very long and sharp built, and | 
struck amidships, rolled fearfully, The ladies then 
disappeared ; the pianos were'silent ; songs and 


the same time Fix was certain that Phileas Fogg 
would not get off at Suez, but that he was really 
going to Bombay. 

“Ts Bombay far from here?” asked Passepar- 


out, 
“Pretty far,” replied the detective. “It will take 


and Mr. Fogg knew always whether he was ahead 
of time or behind. : 

He noted down then this day, Wednesday, Octo- 
per 9, his arrival at Suez, which agreeing with the 
stipulated arrivai, neither made a gain nor a loss. | t 
Then he had his breakfast served up in his cabin. 








i he did not even think of i ‘ou ten days more by sea.” dances ceased at once. And yet, notwithstanding 
aie at Aer ot Hngiishaien who “alee 4 “And where do you locate Bombay ?” aot iy Recta Bed svete Lert repeat 
« ad * * . “ . ” n g , 
ws er, ores eS Sree ¢ | without delay to the straits of. ab-el-Mandeb. 

pene’. “Of course.” What Se Phileas Fore Rese) all this ine 

“ It might be suppose hal ways uneasy ali 

VitI.—Ix WHICH PASSEPARTOUT PER- The deuce! What I was going to teli you mig I ? nas 
y _ me-—it is my | anxious, his mind would be occu ied wi C) 
, HAPS TALKS A LITTLE MORE THAN Is PROPER. ; penere one thing that bothers me y cee ine wind interfering er 1p the pro vs 
/ joi : uf of the vessel, the irregu movements 0 6 
, Fix had ina few moments rejoined Passepartout “What burner ? ot ecrtieaiae ‘enn Pe pet earns 


“My gas-burner, which f forgot to turn off, and 
which is burning at my expense. Now, I have 
calculated that it will cost me two shillings each 
twenty-four hours, exactly sixpence more than I 
earn, and you mndarstand thet, however little our 
journey may be prolonged— : 
‘ Did Pix derstand the matter of the gas? It is 


who was loitering and looking 


a SF ee that he was obliged not to see in short all the possible injuries, which, compel- 


ling the Mongolia to put into some port, would 
have interrupted his journey, 1 

By no means, or, at least, if this gentleman 
thought of these probabilities, he did not let it 
appear as if he did. He was the same impassible 


Ewell my friend,” said Fix, coming up to him, 


“4s your port vised ? 
ht eis 


you, raonsieur,” replied the French- 
ni 





man j ” 
ie Much obliged. Ut Me cot es ” @ did not listen any longer, and was | man, the imperturbable member of the eform 
P ou are looking 4 hv fot ite 4 to me oe ga Aeiteatiitian. The. Frenchman and | Club, whom no incident or accident could § rise. 
-: we go 20 gue end aes i ‘pht ix left hi ion | He did not ore affected than the ship’s 
dr 80 we are in | he had arrived at the shop. Fix left his companion | He did not appear more 

oS + a Sgancling S36 cred. there making, .118 purchases, recommending him | chronometers. He was seldom seen upon the 
; Sue” not to miss the departure of the Mongolia, and he | deck. He troubled himself very little about look- 
“aL -- on returned in great haste to the Consul’s office. sb ing at gp ee “ ea im spect 
You quite right ¥gyvt. js ¢ 3 completely, now that he | the spot where the first historie - 
: 2 ee acs ~ f lel «naps ua , ; kind were enacted. He did not recognize tho 
; *¥ g frome] f | *Monsieur.” said he to the Consul, “ J have | curious towne scattered upon its shores, and w!08e 

a -, ‘ Bs 


ia en sli 4 Md 
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SS 
icturesque outlines stood out sometimes against 
Bera: He did not even dream of the dan- 
ers of the Gulf of Arabia, of which the ancient 
storians, Strabo, Arrius, Artemidorus, and others, 
always spoke with dread, and upon which the 
navigators never ventured in for.ner times with- 
out Sari consecrated their voyage by propitia- 
crifices. : 
Nhat was this queer fellow, imprisoned upon 
tie Mongolia, doing? At first he took his four 
mbals a-day, the rolling and pitching of the ship 
not putting out of order his mechanism, 80 won- 
derfully organized. Then he played at whist. 
For he found companions as devoted to it as him- 
self: a collector of taxes, who was going to his 
post at Goa ; a minister, the Rev. Decimus Smith, 
returning to Bombay ; and a brigadier-general of 
‘the English army, who was rejoining his corps at 
Benares. These three passengers had the same 
_ passion for whist as Mr. Fogg, and they played for 
entire hours, not less quietly than he. 

As for Passepartout, sea-sickness had taken no 
hold on him. He occupied a forward cabin, and 
ate conscientiously. It must be said that the 
voyage made under these circumstances was de- 
cidedly not unpleasant to him. He rather liked 
his share of it. Well fed and well lodged, he was 
seeing the country, and besides he asserted to him- 
self that all this whim would end at Bombay. The 

next day after leering Suez it was not without a 

certain pleasure that he met on deck the obliging 

“person whom he had addressed on landing in 

t. 

firs not mistaken,” he said on approaching 

him with his most amiable smile, “you are the 

a! gentleman that so kindly served as my guide 
Suez ?” 3 

“Indeed,” replied the detective, “I recognize 
you! You are the servant of that odd English- 

. man—— > 

“Just so, Monsieur—— ?” 

“ Fix.” 

“ Monsieur Fix,” replied Passepartout. “Delight- 
ed to meet you again on board this vessel. And 
where are you going ?” 

“Why, to the same place as yourself Bombay.” 

“That is first-rate! Have you already made this 

trip ?” 

® Several times,” replied Fix. “I am an agent 
of the Peninsular Bren, 

“Then you know India ?” 








“ Why—yes,” replied Fix, who did not wish to’ 


eommit himself too far. 

“And this India is a curious place ?” 

“Very ene : Mosques, ge Ds ge i 
fakirs, pagodas, tigers, serpen ancing girls 
But it is to be. hoped that you will have time to 
visit the country ?” 

“T hope so, Monsieur Fix. You understand very 
well that if is not permitted to aman of sound 
mind to pass his life in jumping from asteamerinto 
@ railway car and from a railway car into a 
steamer, under the pretext of making the tour of 
the world in eighty days! No. Al! these gym- 
nastics will cease at Bombay, don’t doubt it.” 

“And Mr, Fogg is well ?” asked Fix in the most 
natural tone. 

“Very well, Monsieur Fix, and I am too. I eat 
like an ogre that has been fasting. It is the sea 
air 


“T never see your master on deck.” 

“Never. He is not inquisitive.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Passepartout, that this pre- 
tended tour in eighty days might very well be the 
cover for some secret mission—a diplomatic mis- 
sion, for example!” 

“Upon my word, Monsieur Fix, I don’t know 
anything about it, I confess, and really I wouldn't 
give a half crown to know.” 

After this meeting, Passepartout and Vix fre- 
quently talked together. The’ detective thought 
he ought to have close relations with the servant 
of this gentleman Foge. There might be an oc- 
casion when | he could serve him. He frequently 
offered him, in the bar-room of the Mongolia, a 
few lasses of whisky or pale ale, which the good 
fellow accepted without reluctance, and returned 
even 80 a3 not to be behind him—finding this Fix 
to be a very honest gentleman. 

In the meantime the steamer was rapidly getting 
on. On the 13th they sighted Mocha, which 
appeared in its enclosure of ruined walls, above 
which were hanging green date frees. At a 
Evtear a be anains, there were seen im- 
mense fields of coffee trees, Passepartout was 
delighted to behold this celebrated piace. and he 
found, with its circular walls and a dismantled 
fort in the shape of a handle, it looked like an 
sii ar eh et saucer, ‘ 

uring the following night the Mongolia pass 

through the Straits of Babel. Mandebe the eatin 
name of which signifies “The Gate of Tears,” and 
the next day, the 14th, she put in at Steamer Point, 
to the northwest of Aden harbor. There she was 
te lay in coal again. This obtaining fuel for 
steamers at such distances from the centers of 
production is a very serious matier. It amounts to 
an annual expense for the Peninsular Company of 
eight hundred thousand Pounds. It has been 
necessary, indeed, to establish depots in several 
poris, and in these distant seas coal reaches as high 
as from three to four pounds per ton, 

The Mongolia had still sixteen hundred and fifty 
miles to make before reaching Bombay, and she 
had to remain four hours at Steamer Point, to ] 


fa ber coal But this delay could not in any way 


~ 
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It 
be prejudicial to Phileas Fogg’s programme. 
wa helen Besides, the Mongolia, Pir ny 
not arriving at Aden until the morning of t a pees 
put in there the evening of the 14th, a & 
fifteen hours. 

Mr. Fogg and his servant Janded. The Yer 
man wished to have his passport vésed. } 1 ality 
lowed him without being noticed. The ches ape 
of the wise through with, Phileas Fogg re Danads 
on board to resume his interrupted play. son 
ar Braet gta! to his custom, loitered abou : 
the midst of the population of Somanilis, omens ‘ 
Parsees, Jews, Arabs, Europeans, making up a 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants of Aden. He 
admired the fortifications which make of this cede 
the Gibraltar of the Indian Ocean, and some sp1en- 
did cisterns, at which the English engineers were 
still working, two thousand years after the engin- 
eers of King Solomon. “Very singular, very 
singular!” said Passepartout to himself on return- 
ing aboard. “I see that it is not useless to travel, 
if we wish to see anything new.” : 

At six o’clock P.M. the Mongolia was pa 
the waters of the Aden harbor, and soon reache 
the Indian Ocean. She had one hundred and 


‘sixty-eight hours to make the distance between 


Aden and Bombay. The Indian Ocean was favor- 
able to her, the wind kept in the northwest, and 
the sails came to the aid of the steam. The ship, 
well balanced, rolled Jess. The ladies, in fresh 
toilets, reappeared upon the deck. The singing 
and dancing recommenced. Their voyage was 
then progressing under the most favorable cireum- 
stances. Passepartout was delighted with the 
agreeable companion whom chance had procured 
for him in the person of Fix. 

On Sunday, the 20th d£October, toward noon, 
they sighted the Indian céast. Two hours later, 
the pilot came aboard the Mongolia: The outlines 
of the hills blended with the sky. Soon the rows 
of palm trees which abound in the place came into 
distinct view. The steamer entered the harbor 
formed by the islands of Salcette, Colaba, Hle- 
phanta, Butcher, and at halif-past four she put in 
at the wharves of Bombay. Phileas Fogg was 
then finishing the thirty-third rubber of the day. 
and his partner and himself, thanixs to a bold 
manceuvre, having made thirteen tricks, wound 
up this fine trip by a splendid victory. The Mon- 
golia was not due at Bombay until the 22d of 
October, She arrived on the 20th. This was a 
gain of two days, then, since his departure from 
London, and Phileas Fogg methodically noted it 
down in his memorandum-book in the column of 
gains. 


CHAPTER X.—IN WHICH PASSEPARTOUT IS ONLY 
TOO HAPPY TO GEY OFF WITH THE LOSS OF 
HIS SHORES. 


No one is ignorant of the fact that India, this 
great reversed triangle whose base is to the north 
and its apex to the south, comprises a superficial 
area of fourteen hundred thousand square miles, 
over which is unequally scattered a population of 
one hundred and eighty millions of inhabitants, 
The British Government exercises a real dominion 
over a certain portion of this vast country. It 
maintains a Governor-General ate Calcutta, Gover- 
nors at Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, and a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor at Agra. 

But English India, properly so-called, counts only 
a superficial area of seven hundred thousand 
square miles, and a population of one hundred to 
one hundred and ten millions of inhabitants, It 
is sufficient to say that a prominent part of the 
territory is still free from the authority of the 
Queen ; and, indeed, with some of the rajahs of the 
interior, fierce and terrible, Hindoo independence 
is still absolute. Since 1756—the period at which 
was founded the first English establishment on the 
spot to-day occupied by the city of Madras—until 
the year in which broke out the great Sepoy insur- 
rection, the celebrated Bast India Company was 
all-powerful. It annexed little by little the various 
provinces, bought from the rajahs at the price of 
annual rents, which it paid in part or not at all ; 
it named its Governor-General and all its civil or 
military employes ; but now it no longer exists, 
and the English possessions in India are directly 
under the Crown. Thus the aspect, the manners 
and the distinctions of race of the peninsula are 
being changed every day. Formerly they traveled 
by all the old means of conveyance, on foot, on 
horseback, in carts, in small vehicles drawn by 
men, in palanguins, on men’s backs, in coaches 
etc. Now, steamboats traverse with great rapidity 
the Indus and the Ganges, and a railway crossing 
the entire breadth of India, and branching in 
various directions, 
ier from Pec ie a 

The route of this railway does not follo 
straight line across India. The air line distahoe 
. only one ea eg to eleven hundred miles, and 

rains, going at only an average rapidit 
not take three days to make its but this distance 
is increased at least one-third by the are described 
by the railway rising to Allahabad, in the north. 
ern part of the peninsula. In short, these are the 
plc points of the route of the Great Indian 
eninsular Railway. Leaving the island of Bom 
hay, it crosses Salcette, touches the main land op- 
posite Tannah, crosses the chain of the Western 
Ghauts, runs to the northeast as far as Burham- 
pour, goes through the nearly inde; endent terri. 
tory of Bundelizund, rises as far aa ahabad, turns 


a 


puts Bombay at only three H 









re ica ei ced meets F pede 2 at, ye 
turns 8 aside, an ; 
pouiiaaett by Bardivan and the French town cf 


{| Chandernagor, it reaches the end of the route 4% 


Calcutta, ; 
It was at half past four P.M. that the passen- 
ers of the Mongolia had Janded in Bombay, ait 

fhe train for Calcutta would leave at ares Z 

eight o’clock. Mr. Fogg then took leave as 

partners, left the steamer, gave his servant direc 
tions for some purchases, recommended him ex 
pressly to be at the station before eight o’clock, and 
with his regular step, which beat the second like 
the pendulum of an astronomical clock, he turned 
his steps towards the passport office. He did not 
think of looking at any of the wonders of Bom- 
bay, neither the city hall, nor the ificent libra- 
ry, nor the forts, nor the docks, nor. the cotton mar- 
ket, nor the shops, nor the mosques, nor the syna- 
ogues, nor the Armenian churches, nor the splen- 
aii: pagoda of Malebar Hill, adorned with two 
polygonal towers. He wo not contemplate 
either the masterpieces of Elephanta, or its myste- 
rious hypogea, concealed in the southeast of the 
harbor, or the Kanherian grottoes of the Island of 
Salcette, those splendid remains of Buddhist archi- 
tecture! No, nothing of that for him. After 
leaving the passport office, Phileas Foes quietly 
repaired to the station, and there had dinner 
served. Among other dishes, the landlord thought — 
he ought to recommend to him a certain gibiet of 
“native rabbit,” of which he spoke in the highest. 
terms. Phileas Fogg accepted the giblet and tast- 
ed it conscientiously; but in spite of the-spiced 
sauce, he found it detestable. He rang for the 
landlord. : ; 
“ Sir” he said, looking at him steadily, “is that 
rabbit 2” - 
“ Ves, my lord,” ee the rogue, boldly, “th 
bbit of the jungles. k 
LS i peste did not mew. when it was 


_———_ 


pe ond that 
killed 31 Sebi 
“Mew! oh my lordY a rabbit! oT swear to 
you————” i 

“Landlord,” replied Mr. Fogg, coolly, “don’t 
swear, and recollect this: in former times, oo 


> 


dia, cats were considered sacred animals, 
was a good time.” 
“For the cais my, lord ?” 
“And perhaps also for the travelers 1” ¢ 
After this observation Mr."Fogg jvent on quietly 
with his dinner. ppt 
A fow minutes after Mr. Fogg, the detective Fir 
also landed from the Mongolia, and hastened to 
the Commissioner of Police in Bombay. He made 
himself known in his capacity as detective, the 
mission with which he was charged, his position 
towards the robber. Had a warrant of arrest been 
received from London ? They had received noth. 
ing. And, in fact, the warrant, leaving after Fogg, 
could not have arrived yet. 
Fix was very much out of countenance. He 
wished to obtain from the Commissioner an order J 
for the arrest.of this gentleman Fogg. The direc 
tor refused. The affair concerned tho metropoli- 
tan government, and it alone could legally delivers : 
a warrant, This strictness of principles, this rice 
| orous observance of legality is easily explained 
; with the English manners, which, in the matter of 
| personal liberty, does not allow any thing arbiwary, 
| Pix did not persist, and understood. that he would 
| bave to be resigned to waiting for his warrant 
But he reselved not to lose sight of his mysterious 
rogue, whilst he remained in Boker He did not 
doubt that Phileas Fogg would stop there—and 
we know, it was also Passepartoutspees= 
which would give the warrant of i 
arrive. eo ¥ 
But after the last orders which his master 
given him on leaving the Mongolia, Passepartou 
had understood very well that it would be th 
same with Bombay as with Suez and Paris, that 
the journey would not stop here, that it would nal 
continued at least as far as Calcutta, and perhaps 
further. And he began to ask himself if, after all, 
this bet of Mr. Fogg was not really serious, and if” 
a fatality was not dragging him, he who wished to. 
live at rest, to accomplish the tour of the world in. 
eighty days! Whilst waiting, having | 
obtained some shirts and shoes, he took a wall 
through the streets of Bombay. There wasa great 
crowd of people there, and among the Europeans 
of all nationalities, Persians with pointed ca 
Bunyas with round turbans, Sindes with sq a 
caps, Armenians in long robes, 
mitres. A festival was just being 
Sees, the direct descendants of the 
roaster, who are the most industrious, 
ee most pe he the most austere of the 
7 —a race to which no 
are meee of Bombay. Bisa ame Sept 
© celebrating a sort of re carni 
processions and amusementae' in which tired 
dancing girls dressed in rose-colored 
pre se ee gold and silver, who won. 
e y_and wi ecen i 
viols and famine = cy to the sound of 


It is superfluous to insist here whether 


tout looked at these curious cere | 

his eyes and ears were stretched rp chen 

ranges near pe tniire apbearance was 

} eshes 

Unfortunately tor } himself ee 

ity dragged hit ferences 
ged him er than 

Tn fact, after having looked at th 
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xt turned towaris the station, when, | 
to visit io inter | 
1 sit i ior, 
tof two things :— First, that the 
certain Hindoo pagodas is formally 
Remnant ae Sth eee 
ms : er there without havin 
their shoes at the door. It must be remark 
that the co re for sound po- 
reasons, Ing and causing to be re- 
eee. | = 
| — in its most Insignificant details the religion 
_ ef the country, punishes severely whoever violates 
RS tices. Passepartout having gone in, with- 
noe ante of doing wrong, like a simple travel- 
_ @m, was admiring in the interior the dazzling glare 
; Brahmin ornamentation, when he was sud- 
@enly thrown down on the sacred floor. Three 
Priests, with furious looks, rushed upon him, tore 
i his shoes and stockings, and commenced to 
beat him, uttering savage cries. The Frenchman, 
agile, rose again quickly. With a 


mess of his le 
_ Hindoo, who 


ae 


gs, he had soon distanced the third 
‘ had followed him closely, by min- 
with the cro 
_ At five minutes of eight, just a few minutes be- 
> the Sering ot the train, hatless and barefoot, 
aying lost in the scuiffie the bundle containing his 
s, Passepartout arrived at the railway sta- 
Fix was on the wharf. Having followed 
. Fogg to the station, he understood that the 









F 


_ Fogue was going to leave Bombay. His mind was 
_ immediately made up to accompany him to Calcut- 
_ ta, and further, if it was necessary. Passepartout 


_ did not see Fix, who was standing in a dark place 
_ bat Fix heard him tell his adventures in . few 
BT hope it will not ha 
a pe ill not happen to you again,” was all 
“Phileas Hoge Teplied, taking aseatin one of the 
cats of the train. The poor fellow, barefoot and 
. te discomfited, followed his master without say- 
ingaword. — 
was going to get in another car, when a 
C ; him, and suddenly modified his 
I of departure. “No, I will remain,” he said 
| himself. “A transgression committed upon In- 
dian territory. Ihave my man.” 
At this moment the locomotive gave a vigorous 
. whistle, and the train disappeared in the darkness. 


x 
7 
= XL—In wich PHILEAS Foce Buys A 
; CONVEYANCE AT A FABULOUS PRICE. 


4 The train had started on time. It carried a cer- 
in number of travelers, some, officers, civil offi- 
jals, and opium and indigo merchants, whose 

ess called them to the eastern part of the pe- 






; partout occupied the same compartment 
_ ashis master. A third traveler was in the opposite 


_ eorner. : 
__- Jt was the Brigadier-General, Sir Francis Crom- 
- arty,one of the partners of Mr. Fogg during the 
- ‘from Suez to Bombay, who was rejoining his 
_ froops, stationed near Benares. 
ee Preis Cromarty, tall, fair, about fifty years 
ry a who had distinguished himself highly during 
the last revolt of the Sepoys, had truly deserved to 
| ecsiiod 8 ei From his youth he had lived 
India, and had only been occasionally in the 
 gountry of his birth. He wasa well-posted man, 
_ who would have been glad to give information as 
_4o the manners, the history, the organization of 
ian country, if Phileas Fogg had been the 
‘man to er such things. But this gentleman 
; _ not asking 


vy thing. He was not traveling, 
was describmg a circumference. He was a 
heavy 













body, traversing an orbit around the terres- 
_ trial globe, according te the laws of rational me- 
ie i At this moment he was going over in 

his mind the calculations of the hours consumed 
“since his departure from London, and he would 


to make a useless movement. ; ive 
Sir Francis Cromarty had recognized the origi- 
nality of his izaveling companion, although he had 
only studied him with his cards in his hands, and 
between two rubbers. ; 
whether a human heart beat beneath this cold ex- 
terior, whether Phileas Fogg had a sou! alive to the 
beauties of nature and to moral aspirations. That 
was the question for him. Of all the oddities the 
had met, none were to be compared to 
is product of the exact sciences. Phileas Fogg 
not kept secret from Sir Francis Cromarty his 
for a our around the world, nor the condi- 
under which he was carrying it out. The 
general saw in this bet only an eccentricity with- 
out a useful aim, and which was wanting necessa- 
fily im the transire penefactendo which ought to 
every reasonable man. In the manner in 


He was ready to as 


wich thie singular gentleman was moving on, he 
land y be Ging nothing, either for him- 
or tor others. 


w having left Bombay, the train 
~ ony Boge oral 7, left bebind the Island 
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bare rubbed his hands, if it had been in his nature | t 


descends to- | mueh less phles 
the sta-| more uneasy. He counted and recoun 


it, it became entangled | that had 
nS. 
and basalt, whovwe highest 
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From time to time, Sir Francis Cromarty and | 
. De 1) d 

Phileas Fogg exchanged a few words, and at this 
moment the general, reeommencing a conversation 
which frequently lagged, said :— 

A few years ago, Mr, Fogg, you would have ex- 
perienced at this point a delay which would have 
probably ‘interrupted your journey.” 

* Why 80, Sir Francis ?” 

Because the railway stopped at the base of these 
mountains, which had to be crossed in a palanquin 
or on a pony’s back as far as the station of Kan- 
dallah, on the opposite slope.” 

“That lelay would not have deranged my pro- 
gramme,” replied Mr. Fogg. “T would have fore- 
seen the probability of certain obstacles.” 

_ “But, Mr. Fogg,” replied the general, “you are 
in danger of having a bad business on your hands 
with this young man’s adventure.” 

Passepartout, with his feet wrapped up in his 
cloak, was sleeping soundly, and did not dream 
that they were talking about him. 

The English Government is extremely severe, 
and rightly, for this kind of trespass,” replied Sir 

rancis Cromarty. “It insists, above all things, 
that the religious customs of the Hindoos shall 
be respected, and if your servant had been 
taken—” 

“Yes, if he had been taken, Sir Francis,” replied 
Mr. Fogg, “he would have’ been sentenced, he 
would have undergone his punishment, and then 
he would have quietly returned to Europe. I do 
not see how this matter could have delayed his 
ma 

nd, thereupon, the conversation stopped again. 
During the night, the train crossed the Ghants, 
passed on to Nassik, and the next day, the 21st of 
October, it was hurrying across a comparatively 
flat country, formed by the Khandeish territory. 
The country, well cultivated, was strewn with 
small villages, above which the minaret of the pa- 
goda took the place of the steeple of the European 
church. Numerous small streams, principally 
tributaries of the Godavery, irrigated this fertile 
country. 

Passepartout having waked up, looked around, 
and could not believe that he was crossing the 
country of the Hindoos in a train of the Great 
Peninsular Railway. It appeared improbable to 
him. And yet there was nothing morereal! The 
locomotive, guided by the arm of an English engi- 
neer and heated with English coal, was puffing 
out its smoke over plantations of cotton trees, cof- 
fee, nutmeg, clove, and red pepper. The steam 
twisted itself into spirals about groups of palms, 
between which appeared picturesque bungalows, 
a few viharis (a sort of abandoned monasteries), 
and wonderful temples enriched by the inexhaust- 
ible ornament of ian architecture. Then im- 
mense reaches of country stretched out of sight. 
jungles, in which were not wanting snakes an 
tigers whom the noise of the train did not fright- 
en, and finally forests cut through by the route of 
the road, still the haunt of elephants, which, with 
a pensive eye, looked at the train as it passed so 
rapidly. 2 

During the morning, beyond the station of Mal- 
ligaum, the travelers traversed that fatal territory, 
which was so frequently drenched with blood by 
the sectaries of the poridess Kali. Not far off rose 
Eliora and its splendid pagodas, and the celebrated 
Aurungabad, the capital of the ferocious Aureng- 
Zeb, now simply the principal place of one of the 
provinces detached from the kingdom of Nizam. 
Tt was over this country that Feringhea, the chief 
of the Thugs, the king of stranglers, exercised his 
dominion. These assassins, united in an associa- 
tion that could not be reached, strangled, in honor 
of the goddess of death, victims of every age, with- 
out ever shedding blood, and there was a time 
when the ground could not be dug up any where 
in this neighborhood without finding a corpse. 
The English Government has been able, in great 
part, to prevent these murders, but the horrible 


organization exists yet, and, carries on its opera- 


| 





ions. 

At half-past twelve, the train stopped at the sta- 
tion at Burhampour, and Passepartout was able to 
obtain for gold a pair of Indian slippers, orna- 
mented with false pearls, which he put on with an 


k | evident show of vanity. The travelers took a hasty 


breakfast, and started again for Assurghur, after 
having fora moment stopped upon the shore of 
the Tapty, a small river emptying into the Gulf of 
Cambay, near Surat. ' 

It is opportune to mention the thoughts with 
which Passepartout was busied. Until his arrival 
at Bombay, he had thought that matters would go 
no farther. But now that he washurrying at full 
speed across India, his mind had undergone a 
change. His natural feelings came back to him 
with arush. He felt again the fanciful ideas of 
his youth, he took seriously his master’s plans, he 
believed in the reality of the bet, and consequently 
in this tour of the world, and in this maximum of 
time which could not be exceeded. Already he 
was disturbed at the possible delays, the accic ents 
which might occur upon the route. He felt inter- 
ested in the wager, and trembled at the thought 
| that he might have compromised it the evening 
| before by his unpardonable foolishness, so that, 
hleomatic than Mr. Fogg, he was much 
ted the days 

cursed the stopping of the frain, 
f slowness, and blamed Mr. Fogg 77 
yromised a reward to the en- 
Wine did not know that what 


Ro 


not havin 
The good 


accused 
petto for 
gineer. 


and descending 
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tent 


Was possible upon a steamer w 

at. prucee speed is regulated. nOW 0 State 
owards evening they entered the defile 

mountains of Sutpour, which sopevata ine 

ery of Khandeish from that of Bundel. 

cund. 

The next day, the 22d of October, Passep; 
having consulied his watch, replied toa pare 
or Sir Francis Cromarty that it was three o’clock 
in the morning. tn fact, this famous watch, al- 
ways regulated by the meridian of Greenwich 
which is nearly seventy-seven degrees west, ought 
to be and was four hours slow. 

Sir Francis then corrected the hour given by 
Passepartout, and added the same remark that the 
latter had already heard from Fix. He tried to 
make him understand that he ought to regulate his 
watch on each new meridian, and that since he was 
constanily going towards the east, that is, in the 
face of the sun, the days were shorter by as many 
times four minutes as he had crossed degrees. It 
was useless. Whether the stubborn fellow had un- 
derstood the remarks of the general or not, he 
persisted in not putting his watch ahead, which 
he kept always at London time. An innocent 
madness at any rate, which could hurt no one. 

At eight o’clock in the morning, and fifteen 
miles before they reached Rothal, the train stopped 
in the midst of an immense opening, on the re (7) 
ot which were some bungalows and workmen's 
huts. The conductor of the train passed along 
the cars calling out, “The passengers will get o 
here !” 

Phileas Fogg looked at Sir Francis Cromarty, 
who appeared not to understand this stop in the 
midst, of a forest of tamarinds and acacias. Passe- 
partout not less surprised, rushed onto the track 
and returned almost immediately, erying:—‘* Mon- 
sieur, no more railway !” 

“What do you mean?” asked Sir Francis Cro- 
mar 


ty. 
roean that the train goes no further !” 

The brigadier general immediately got out of 
the car. Phileas Fogg, in no hurry, followed him. 
Both spoke to the conductor. 

“Where are we ?” asked Sir Francis Cromarty. 

“ At the hamlet of Kholby,”replied the conductor. 

“ We stop here ? ” 

“Without doubt. 
ished-——” : 

“How! Itis not finished?” — ; 

“No! There is still asection of fifty miles to con- 
struct between this point and Allahabad, where the 
track commences again.” ij 

“But the papers have announced the opening of 
the entire line.” i ; 

“But, general, the papers were tnistaken.” 

“ And you give tickets from Bombay to Caleuttal” 
roplicd Sir Francis Cromarty, who was beginning 
to bo excited. 

“Of course,” replied the conductor ; “but travel 
ers know very well that they have to be otherwise 
transported from Kholby to Allahabad. 

Sir Francis Cromarty wasfurious. Passepartout 
would have willingly knocked the conductor down 
who could not help himself. He did not dare look 
at his master. . : 

“Gir Francis,” said_Mr. Fogg, simply, “we will 
go, if you will be kind enough, to see about some 
way of reaching Allahabad.” Ey 

“Mr. Fogg, this is a delay absolutely prejudicial 
to your interests !” y ; 

&No, Sir Francis, it was provided for.’ ‘ 

“What, did you know that the railway——” 

“ By no means, but I knew that some obstacle 
or other would occur sooner or later upon my 
route. Now, nothing is interfered with. I have 
gained two days which I can afford to lose. 
steamer leaves Calcutta for Hong Kong at noon on 
the 25th. This is only the 23d, and we shall arrive 
at Calcutta in time.” 

Nothing could be said in reply to such complete 


certainty. ly too true that the finished portion of 


nye topped at this point. The newspa- 
eal esp ul #3 which have a mania 


ers are like certain watches 
Pe getting ahead of time, and they had announced 
the finishing of the line prematurely. The most 
of the passengers knew of this break in the line, 
trom the train they examined the 
vehicles of al! sorts in the village, four wheeled 
carts drawn by zebus, a sort of ox with 
ears resembling walking pago- 
ete. Mr. Fogg and Sir 
having hunted through 
d without having found 


The railway is not fin- 


palkigharis, ca 
1umps, traveling 5 
das, palanquins, ponies, 
Francis Cromarty, after 
the entire village, rewurne 
anything. 
“TJ shall on Lot 
Passepartout, who had the 5 
made o alguificarit grimace, looking down at his 
macnificant but delicate slippers. Very ceplan gs 
he had also been hunting for something, and he 
tating a little, he said :— 
“Monsieur, L believe 
conveyance.” 
“What ?” d 
“An elephant, belongin, 
hundred steps from here.” 
“Let us go to see the ele , 
Fogg. Five minutes later, Phileas Fogg, 
cis Cromarty, and Passepartout arrived at a hut 
which was against an enclosure of high lisades. 
In the hut there was an Indian and in the enclo- 
sure an elephant. Upon their demand, the Indian. 
took Mr. Fogg and his two companions into the 
enclosure 


0 on foot,” said Mr. Fogg. 
n eieied his master, 


i have found a means of 
to an Indian living a 


elephant,” replied Mr. 
Sir Fran- 
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They found there a half tamed ae spp 
his owner was raising, not to hire oe yu bell 
beast of combat. To this end he hac ge oh eh 
to modify the naturally mild character ot the ani 
mal in a manner to lead him gradually to ae el 
oxysmn of rage called “ mutsh” in the Hindoo a 
guage, and that by fopd hu for three mon ; 
with sugar and butter. This orareronra’ et 
soem she proper one to obtain such a res t i iat 
is none the less employed with success by 

0er's. 
per inl the animal’s 
lows, go rapidly on a 
of other conveyance, 


name, could, like all his fel- 
long march, and in default 
Phileas Fogg determined to 
yhim. But elephants are very expensive in 
Take hers they are beginning to get scarce. The 
males, which alone are fit for circus ats, are very 
much sought for. These animals are rarely repro- 
duced when they are reduced to the tame state, so 
that they can be obtained only by hunting. So they 
are the object of extreme care, and when iit. Noes 
asked the Indian if he would hire him his elephan 
atly refused. 4 i 
ore persisted and offered an excessive price 
for the animal, ten pounds per hour. Refused. 
Twenty pounds, Still refused. Forty pounds. 
Rofused again. Passepartout jumped at every ad- 
vance in price. But the Indian would not be 
tempted. Thesum was a handsome one, however. 
' Admitting the elephant to be employed fifteen 
hours to reach eeepc it was six hundred 
ounds earned for his owner. : 
3 Phileas Fogg, without being at all excited, ro- 
posed then tothe Indian to buy his animal, and of- 
fered him at first one thousand pounds. The In- 
dian would not seil! Perhaps the rogue scented a 
large transaction. 

Sir Francis Cromarty took Mr. Fogg aside and 
begged him to reflect before going further. Phil- 
eas Fogg replied to his companion that he was not 
in the habit of acting without reflection, that a bet 
of twenty thousand pounds was at stake, that this 
elephant was necessary to him, and that, should he 
pay twenty times his value, he would have this 
elephant. : ; 

Mr, Fogg went again for the Indian, whose 
small eyes, lit up with greed, showed that with 
him it was only a question of price. Phileas Fogg 
offered successively twelve hundred, fifteen hun- 
dred, eighteen hundred, and finally two thousand 
pounds, Passepartout, so rosy ordinarily, was pale 
with emotion, 

At two thousand pounds the Indian gave up. 

“By my slippers,” cried Passepartout, “here is a 
magnificent price for elephant meat !” 

‘The business concluded, all that was necessary 
‘was to find a guide. That was easier. A young 
Parsee, with an intelligent face, offered his serv- 

ices. Mr. Foes aecepted him, and offered him a 
large rewari to sharpen his wits. The elephant 
was brought out and equipped without delay. The 
Parsee understood perfecily the business of “ma- 
houi,” or elephant driver. He covered with a sort 
of saddle cloth the back of the elephant, and put 

on each flank two kinds of rather uncomfortable 
howdahs. 

Phileas Fogg paid the Indian in bank notes tak- 
en from the famous carpet bag. It seemed as if 
they were taken from Passepartout’s very Vitals, 
Then Mr. Fogg offered to Sir Francis Cromarty to 
convey hira to Aliahabad. The general accepted ; 
one passenger more was not enough to tire this 
enormous aitimal, Some provisions were bought 
at Kiiolby. Sir Francis Cromarty took a seat in 
one of the howdahs, Phileas Fogg in the other. 
Passepartout got astride the animal, between his 
maastor and the brigadier general. The Parsee 
perched upon the elephant?s neck, and at 9 o’clock 
the animal, leaving the village, penetrated the 
thick forest of palm trees. ; 


JHAPTER XIT.—IN wHicn PHILEAS FoGG AND HIS 
COMPANIONS VENTURE ‘THROUGH THE FORESTS OF 
INDIA, AND WHAT FOLLOWS. 


he guide, in order to shorten the distance to be 
£009 Over, left to his right the line of the road, the 
construction of which was still in process. This 
line, very crooked, owing to the capricious ramifi- 
cations of the Vindhia, mountains, did not follow 
the shortest route, which it was Phileas Fogg’s in- 
Terest to take, Ths Parsee, very familiar with’ the 
ribs ca aie Laie Pes country, thought to gain 
Y Mues by cutting through th 
they submitted to him, eit gag 
“hileas org and Sir Francis Cromarty, plunged 
to oheir necks in their howdahs, were much shaken 
nd by the rough trot of the elephant, whom his 
m=hout urged into a rapid gait, But they bore it 
With the peculiar British apathy, talking very little 
and scarcely seeing each other, ; ‘ 
As for Passepartout, perched upon the animal’s 
back, and directly subjected to the swaying from 
side to side, he took care, upon his master’s recom- 
mendation, not to keep his tongue between his 
teeth, as if would havo been cut short off, The 
good fellow, at one time thrown forward on the 
élephant’s neck, at another thrown back upon his 
rump, was Making leaps like a clown on a spring- 
board. But he joked and laughed in the midst of 
his somersets, and from time to time he would 
take from his bag a lump of sugar, which the in- 
bee Kiouni took with the end of his trunk, 
— out interrupting for an instant his regular 


After two hours’ march the guide stopped the 














sphant, and gave him an hour’s rest. The ani- 
Oe doesn ranches of trees and shrubs, first 
having quenched his thirst at a neighboring pond, 
Sir Francis Cromarty did not complain of this halt. 
He was worn Dee Fogg appeared as if he 

ad just got out of bed. : Mey 
pe Bat fe is made of Pree one ae brigadier 

neral, looking at him with admiration. 
a Of Seinen iron,” replied Passepartout, who 
was busy preparing a hasty breakfast. - 

At noon, the guide gave the signal for starting. 
The country soon assumed a very wild aspect. To 
the large forests there succeeded copses of tama- 
rinds and dwarf palms, then vast, arid plains, 
bristling with scanty shrubs, and strewn with 
large blocks of syenites. All this part of upper 
Bundelcund, very little visited by travelers, is in- 
habited by a fanatical population hardened in the 
most terrible practices of the Hindoo religion. The 
government of the English could not have been 
regularly established over a territory subject to the 
tnudies of the rajahs, whom it would have been 
difficult to reach in their inaccessible retreats in 
the Vindhias. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































PHILEAS FOGG. 
‘They were descending the last declivities of the 
Vindhias. Kiouni had resumed his rapid gait. 
Towards noon, the guide went round the village 
of Kallenger, situated on the Cani, one of the trib 
utaries of the Ganges. He always avoided inhabit- 
ed places, feeling himself safer in those desert, 
open stretches of country which mark the first de- 
prepions of the basin of the great river. Allaha- 
ad was not twelve miles to the northeast. Halt 
was made under a clump of banana trees, whose 
fruit, as healthy as bread, “as succulent as cream,” 
travelers say, was very much appreciated. 

At two o'clock the guide entered the shelter of 
a thick forest, which he had to traverse for a space 
of several miles. He preferred to travel thus under 
cover of the woods. At all events, up to this mo- 
ment there had been no unpleasant meeting, and 
it seemed as if the journey would be accomplished 
without accident, when the elephant, showing 
Some signs of uneasiness, suddenly stopped. 

it was then four o’clock. 

“What is the matter ?” 
marty, raising his head above his howdah. 

walt do not know, officer,” replied the Parsee, list- 
ening to a confused murmur which came through 
cn ee branches. 

\ few moments after, thismurmur became mor 
defined. It might have been called a concert, still 
rey ere of human voices and brass instru- 

1ents. 
Passepartout was all eyes, all ears.. 
waited patiently, without uttering a word, 
he Parsee jumped down, fastened the elephant 
to a tree, and plunged into the thickest of the 
undergrowth. A few minutes later he returned 
ying :— ‘ 

_ “A Brahmin procession comin this i 
18 possible, let us avoid being seen,” Wels nee 
he guide unfastened the elephant, and led him 











asked Sir Francis Cro- 
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descend. He held himself ready to mount the 
elephant quickly, should flight become ——— 
But he thought that the troop of the faithful w 
pass without noticing him, for the thickness of the 
foliage entirely concealed him. 

The discordant noise of voices and instruments 
approached. Monotonous chants were mingled 
with the sound of the drums and cymbals. Soon 
the head of the procession npenre from under 
the trees, at fifty paces from the spot occupied by 
Mr. Fogg and his companions, Through the 
branches they readily distinguished the curioue 
personnel of this religious ceremony. ; zi 

In the first line were the priests, with mitree 
upon their heads and attired in long robes adorned 
with gold and silver lace. They were surround 
by men, women, and children, who were singing 
a sort of funereal psalmody, interrupted at regular 
intervals by the beating of tam-tams and cymbals. 
Behind them on a car with large wheels, whose 
spokes and felloes represented serpents inter- 
twined, appeared a hideous statue, drawn by two 
pairs of richly caparisoned zebus. This statue had 
four arms, its body colored with dark red, its eyes 
haggard, its hair tangled, its tongue hanging out, 
its lips colored with henna and betel. Its neck 
was encircled by a collar of skulls, around its 
waist a girdle of human hands. It was erect 
upon a prostrate giant, whose head was missing. 

Sir Francis Cromarty recognized this statue. | 

“The goddess Kali,” he murmured; “the god- 
dess of love and death.” E 

“ Of death, I grant, but of love, never!” said 
Passepartout. “The ugly old woman!” — 

The Parsee made him a sign to keep quiet. 

Around the statue there was a group of old 
fakirs jumping and tossing themselves about con- 
vulsively. Smeared with bands of ochre, covered — 
with cross-like cuts, whence their blood escaped — 
drop by drop—stupid fanatics, who, in the one) 
Hindoo ceremonies, precipitated themselves under 
the wheels of the car of Juggergaut. ; 








Behind them, some brahmins in all the magnifi- 
cence of their Oriental costume, were dragging a 
woman who could hardly hold herself erect. 2 

This woman was young, and as fair as a European. 
Her head, her neck, her shoulders, her ears, her { 
arms, her hands, and her toes were loaded down ‘ 
with jewels, necklaces, bracelets, ear-rings, “ands 
finger-rings. A tunic, embroidered with gold, 
covered with a light muslin,-dispiayed the out- 
lines cf her form. pa el -. 

Behind this young woman—a violent cont 
for the eyes—were guards, armed wiih naked” 
sabres fastened to their girdles and long damask- 
eened pistols, carrying a corpse upon a palanquin 

‘It was the body of an old Inan, dressed in the 
rich garments of a rajah, having, as in life, his tur- 
ban embroidered with pearls, his robe woven of 
silix and gold, his sash of cashmere ornamented 
with diamonds, and his magnificent arms as an. 
Indian prince. slid ai 

Then, musicians and a rearguard of fanatics, 
whose cries sometimes drowned the Costin. 
noise of the instruments ewe a the cortege. 

Sir Francis Cromarty looked at all this pomp 
with a singularly sad air, and turning to the guide, 
he said :— : 

“A suttee |” 

The Parsee made an affirmative sign and put his 4) 
fingers on his lips. The long procession slowly 
came out from-the trees, and soon the last of it 
disappeared in the depths of the forest. ? 

Little by little the chanting died out. There were 
still the sounds of distant cries, and finally aggys 
found silence succeeded all this nypeltwe 

Phileas Fogg had heard the wAd uttered by Si 
Francis Cromarty, and as séoxas the procession 
had disappeared, he asked -— Ser: 

“What is a suttee ?” i 

“A suttee, Mr. Fogg,” replied the brigadier-gon< 
eral, is a human sacrifice, but a voluntary sacrifice, 
The woman that you have just seen will be burned - | 
to-morrow in the early part of the day.” 
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Mr. Fogg | t 





into a thicket, recommending the travelers not to 


“Oh the villains!” cried Passe artou ho | 
could not prevent this cry of indi ate pay oe 
“And this corpse ?” asked Mr, gg. hes 
It is that of the prince, her husband,” replied 
the guide, “ an independent rajah of Bundelcund. 
How,” replied Phileas Fogg, without his voice. 
betraying the least emotion, “ ab these barbarous — 
customs still exist in India, and have not the Eng- | 
ae ae ihe: them ?” 

_ “In the largest part of India.” re lied Sir Fran-. 
cis Cromarty, “ these sacrifices do noe come to pass; 
but we have no influence over these wild countries, 
and particularly over this territory of Bundeleund, 
All the northern slope of the Vindhias is the scene 
ee aad Beta ea robberies.” 4 

¢ unfortunate woman,” m : 
agi burned alive!” a 
“Yes,” replied the general, “burned, and if she 
Was not you would not believe to what a miserable 
condition she would be reduced by her near relae 
tives. They Would shave her hair; they would 
scarcely feed her with a few handsful of rice: 
hey would repulse her; she would be consid 
as an unclean creature, and would die in some 





eee 


corner like a sick dog. So that twot 
this frightful existence frequently deters thene 
fortunates to the sacrifice much more than heve 


or religious fanaticism. Som 

sacrifice is really voluntary and ee coe in- 

tervention of the government is necessary to 

vent it. Some years T was living at 

when a young widow came to the Governor 
‘ 
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Dis authority for her to be Durned with the body | 
ef As you may think, the Governor | 


her husband, 

tefused. Then the widow leit the city, took refuge 
Wied an Independent 

Daring 
shook his head, and when he was through, said— 

“The sacrifice which takes places to-morrow is 
mot voluntary.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“It isa story which every body in Bundeleund 
knows,” replied the guide. 


‘ rajah, and there she accom- 
Pished the sacrince,” 


the narrative of the general, the guide | 





“ But this unfortunate did not seem to make any 
Tesistance,” remarked Sir Francis Cromarty. 

- use she was intoxicated with the fumes 
ef hemp and opium.” 





“ Bat where are sg, Bee her ?* 
“To the pagoda of Pillaji, two miles from here. 
There she pass the night in waiting for the 


ce. 

“ And this sacrifice will take place? -———” 

“At the first appearance of day.” 

After this answer, the guide brought the ele- 
phant out of the dense thicket, and jumped on his 

But at the moment that he was going to 

start him off by a peculiar whistle, dir. Fogg 
stopped him and addressing Sir Francis Cromarty, 
a : “If we could saye this woman !” 

“Saye this woman, Mr. Fogg!” cried the brig- 
adier-general. 

“T have still twelve hours to spare. I can devote 
them to her.” 

“ Why, you are a man of heart!” said Sir Fran- 
cis Cromarty. 

“Sometimes,” replied Phileas Fogg simply, 


“when I have time.’ 


CHAPTER XIII.—IN WHICH PASSEPARTOUT PROVES 
——#GAIN THAT FORTUNE SMILES UPON THE BOLD. 


The design was bold, full of difficuities, perhaps 
impracticable. Mr. Fogg was going to risk his 
life, or at least his liberty, and consequently the 
success of his plans, but he did not hesitate. He 
found, besides, a decided ally in Sir Franeis Crom- 


As to Passepartout, he was ready and could be 
Mepended upon. His master’s idea excited him. 
He felt that there was-a heart and soul under this 
icy covering. He almost ioved Phileas Fogg. 
Then there was the guide. What part would he 
Bigin the matter? ould he not be with the 
? -In default of his aid, it was at least 
necessary to be sure of his neutrality. ‘ 
Sir Francis Cromarty put the question to him 


“Oficer,” replied the guide, “I am a Parsee, 
and that woman is a Parsee. Make use of me.” 

“Very well, guide,” replied Mr. ORE. 

_* However, do you know,” replied the Parsee, 
“that we not only risk our lives, but horrible pun- 
isnments if we are taken. So see.” p 

“ That is seen,” replied Mr. Fogg. “I think that 
we shall have to wait for night to act?” 

“Tihink so too,” replied the guide. 

The brave Hindoo then gave some details as to 
the victim. She was an Indian of celebrated 
beanty, of the Parsee race, the daughter of a rich 

ant of Bombay. She had received in that 

city an absolutely English education, and from her 

Manners and cultivation she would have been 
thought a European. Her name was Aouda. — 

_ Anorphan, she was married against her will to 

js.old rajah of Bundeleund. Three months after 

: ey ge" Knowing the fate that awaited 

her, she fled, was retaken immediately, and the 

Telatives of tne rajah,,. who had an interest in her 

death, devoted her to this sacrifice from which it 

seemed that she could not escape. 

Tais narrative could only strengthen Mr. Fogg 
and his companions in their generous resolution. 
it was decided that the guide should turn the ele- 
phant towards the pagoda of Pillaji, which he 
should approach as near as possible. 

A half hour afterwards a halt was made under a 
thick clump of trees, five hundred paces from the 

oda, wich they could not see, but they heard 
inctly the yellings of the fanatics. 


The means of reaching the victim were then dis- | 


eussed. The guide was uainted with the 
pagoda, in whith he asserted that the young 
woman wa3imprisoned. Could they enter by one 
of the doors, waen the whole band was plunged 
im the sieep of drunkenness, or would they have 
 makea hole through the wall? This could be 


decided only at the moment and the place. But 
ape i. no dowbt that the ‘apdeon mst be 

lished this very night, a not when, day- 
fice! arrived, the victim would be led to the 
sacrifice. Tnen no human intervention could save 


there could 
ligt 


her. : 
da hi mpanions waited for night. 
on Meee 200 dow: fell, towards six o’clock in 


nin; ay determined to make a reconnois- 
» Depew Fyrcke The last cries . 
had died opt. Acording to their customs, 
these Indians were plunged in the heavy intoxi- 
ee ane held ce jum mixed with an infu- 


thon of hemp, and it would perhaps be possible to 


As s00n 24 the shadows 


gaa arvand the pagoda. 
takire 
éation of “hang,” liquid o 
Gig in between them to the temple. 
Av) fo a gee, MS Fogg, 
mary, a0 Ae ATU 

farouih the forest. After ten minutes’ 
onder the branches, they arrived 
eal fivet, wat there by the light of i 
th te 0 A Wie wee varolng pie 


Sir Francis Cro- 
advanced noiselessly 
creeping 
on the edge of a 
ron torches | \¢ 
dh, thay saw | at the last moment. 


a pile of wood. It was the funeral pile, made of 
costly sandal wood, and already saturated with 
erfumed oil, Onits upper part the embalmed 
ody of the rajah was resting, which was to be* 
burned at the same time as his widow. At one 
hundred paces from this pile rose the pagoda 
Whose minarets in the darkness pierced the tops 
of the trees. “Come!” said the guide ina low voice. 
_, Soon the guide stopped at the end of a clearing. 
lit up by a few torches. The ground was covered 
with groups of sleepers, heavy with drunkenness, 
In the background, among the trees, the temple 
of Pillaji stood out indistinctly But to the great 
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-hileag 


rhe general would have liked to read } 
Fogg’s eyes. 

What was this cold-blooded Engli 
: { ‘ nglishman coun 
Ing on? Would he, at the moment of the secritice, 
rush towards the young woman, and openly tear 
her from her murderers ? 
_ That would have been madness, and how could 
it be admitted that this man was mad to this de. 
gree ? Nevertheless, Sir Francis Cromarty con- 
sented to wait until the denouement of this terrible 
scene, However, the guide did not leave his com- 
panions at the spot where they had hid, and he 





disappointment of the guide, the guards of the 
rajahs lighted by smoky Racehee. a watching at 
the doors, and pacing up and down with drawn 
sabres. Phileas Fogg and Sir Francis Cromarty 
understood as well as himself that they could 
attempt nothing on this side. They stopped and 
talked in a low tone. 
“Let us wait,” said the brigadier- eneral, “it is 
not eight o’clock yet, andit is possible that these 
guards may succumb to sleep.” 
“That is possible, indeed,” replied the Parsee. 
Phileas Fogg and his companions stretched 
themselves out at the foot of a tree and waited. 
They waited thus until midnight. ‘Lhe situation 
did not change. The same watching outside. It 


-was evident that they could not count on the 


drowsiness of the guards, 
After a final conversation, the guide said he was 
ready to start. Mr. Poe, Sir Francis, and Passe- 
artout followed him. They made a pretty long 
etour, so as to reach the pagoda by the rear. 
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PASSEPARTOUT. 


About a half hour past midnight they arrived at 
the foot of the walls, withou having met any one, 
No watch had been establi:'ed on this side, but 
windows and doors were entirely wanting. 

But it was not sufficient to reach the foot of 
walls, it was necessary to make an opening there, 
For this operation Phileas Fogg and his com- 
‘panions had nothing at all but their pocket-knives. 
Fortunately, the temple walls were composed of a 
mixture of bricks and wood, which could not be 
difficult to make a hole through. The first brick 
once taken out, the others would. easily follow. 

They went at it, making as little noise as pos- 
sible. The Parsee, from one side, and Passepar- 
tout, from the other, worked to unfasten the bricks, 
so as to get an opening two feet wide. 

The work was progr essing, but — unfortunate | 
mischance—soms guards showed themselves at the | 
rear of the pagoda, and estals abe? themselves 

6 so as to hinder an approach. : i 
ot would be difficult to describe the disappoint 
ment of these four men, stopped in their wor 

“What ean we do but leave?” asked the genera 
in a low voice. ; 

. van only leave,” replied the guide. 

“Wait? said Fogg.’ “It will do if I reach Alla- 

o-morrow before noon.’ 3 
net wit hope have you ?” re lied Sir Francis 
iOromarty. “It will soon be daylizht, and-— 
“The chance which escapes Us DOW may 








return 


££ CCC 


here, sheltered by a clump of trees, they co 
watch the sleeping groups. 

In the méan time Passepartout, perched upon 
the lower branches of a tree, was meditatin an 
idea which had first crossed his mind like a ash, 
and which finally imbedded itself in his brain. 

He had commenced by saying to himself, “ What 
madness 1” and now he repeated, “ Why not, after 
all? It is a chance, perhaps the only one, and 
with such brutes—” 

At all events, Passepartout did not put his\ 
thought into any other shape, but he was not slow 
in sliding down, with the ease of a snake, on the 
lower branches of the tree, the end of which bent 
toward the ground. 

The hours were passing, and soon a few lesa 

sombre shades announced the approach of day. 
But the darkness was still great. 
_ Itwas the time fixed. It was like a resurrection 
in this slumbering crowd. The groups wakened 
up. The beating of tam-tams sounded, songs und 
cries burst out anew. The hour had come in 
which the unfortunate was to die. 

The doors of the pagoda were now opened. A 
more intense light came from the interior. Mr. 
Boge and Sir Francis could see the victim, all 
lighted up, whom two priests were dragging to 
the outside. It seemed to them that, shaking off 
the drowsiness of intoxication by the highest in- 
stinct of self-preservation, the unfortunate woman 
was trying to escape from her executioners. Sir 
Francis’ heart throbbed violently, and with a con- 
vulsive movement seizing Phileas Fogeg’s hand, he 
felt that it held an open knife. 

At this moment, the crowd was agitated, The 
young woman had fallen again into the stupor 
prpeticed by the fumes of the hemp. She passed 

etween the fakirs, who escorted her with their 
religious cries, 

Phileas Fogg and his companions followed her, 
mingling with the rear ranks of the crowd. 

Two minutes after, they arrived at the edge of 
the river, and stopped less than fifty paces from 
the funeral pile, upon which was lying the rajah’s 
body. In the semi-obscurity, they saw the victim, 
motionless, stretched near her husband’s corpse. 

Then a torch was brought, and the wood, im- 
pregnated with oil, soon took fire. 

At this moment, Sir Francis Cromarty and the 
guide held back Phileas Fogg, who in an impuls 
fs Boren as madness, was going to rush toward 

@ pile. 

But Phileas Fogg had already pushed them 
back, when the scene changed suddenly. A ery oi 
terror arose. The whole crowd, frightened, cast 
themselves upon the ground. 

The old rajah was not dead, then; he was seen 
suddenly rising upright, likea phantcm, raising 
the young woman in his arms, descending from 
the pile in the midst of the clouds of smoke which 
gave him a spectral appearance. > 

The fakirs, the priests, overwhelmed with a sud- 
den fear, were prostrate, their facesto the ground, 
not daring to raise their eyes, and look at such a 
miracle ! ¢ 

The inanimate victim was held by the vigorous 
arms carrying her, without seeming to be much of 
a weight. Mr. Fogg and Sir Francis had remained 
standing. The Parsee had bowed his head, and 
Passepartout, without doubt, was not less stupified. 

The resuscitated man came near the spot where 
Mr. Fogg and Sir Francis Cromarty were, and said 
shortly :— 

“Let. us be off |” x 

It was Passeparto imself who had slipped o 
the pile in the midst of the thick smoke! It was- 
Passepartout who, profiting by the great darkness 
still prevailing, had rescued the young woman 
from death! It was Passepartout who, playing 
his part with the boldest £06 -luck, passed out in 
the midst of the general fright ! ; r 

An instant after the four disappeared in the 
woods, and the elephant took them onwards with 
a rapid trot. But cries, shouts, and even a ball 
piercing Phileas Fogg’s hat, apprised them thai 
the stratagem had been discovered. 

Indeed, on the burning pile still lay the body of 
the old rajah. The priests, recovered from their 
fright, learned that the abduction had taken place, 

They immediately rushed into the forest. The 
guards followed them. Shots were fired; but tho 
abductors fled rapidly, and,in a few moments, 
they were out of range of balls or arrows. 


took li to the foreground of the Clearing: 
d 


CHAPTER XIV.—IN WHicH PHILEAS FoGG DE 
SCENDS THE ENTIRE SPLENDID VALLEY OF THR 
GANGES WITHOUT EVER’ THINKING OF LOOK 
ING AT IT. 


The bold ‘abduction had succeeded, An hour 
after Passepartout was still laughing at his success, 
Sir Francis Cromarty grasped the hand of the 
brave fellow. His master said to him:— “@ood,” 
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SS oe i | 
i i ‘ Lo lee f Hindoos of both sexes, who were 
i 4 as equivalent | Meanwhile the train was about to leave Allaha- | bands 0 
eo high th STE Passepartoul replied | bad. ie ee. tile Paes i Hoge poet Vein so ph Sad gin rie 
i i Om $ ? s 2 . *‘ 
a Ast pommnselt He ee Cian acall? beegiue it a farthing. This astonished Passepar- | sectaries of the Brahmin ae baby pt pee 
master. | he tp af ee in thinking that for a few | tout a Rittle, who knew every thing that his master | ate in these three persons :— 7 otis , 
idea, anc ay ae se artout, the former gymnast, owed to the devotion of the guide. The Parsee, in | ty; Shiva, the divine personification 0 e ps pe 
moments oat of firerhen *had been the widower | fact, had risked his life voluntarily in the affair at | forces ; and Brahma, the i ara 5 mich: 
the exsergeant of fremels “Sid embalmed rajah || Pillaji; and if, later, the Hindoos should learn it, | priests and legislators, But in what, light, would 
Pa “or the youn o Indian widow, she had no | he would hardly mre 8 their ed wre rears Bee oe = : baer ream es . ia a, Z 
: i esti rem f ad, 7 ft 
knowledge of what had passed. Wrapped up in The question of Kiouni also Leeda aan Mitre iet nye a Yo 


i ing i d be done with an elephant bough ; 
traveling cloaks, she was resting in one of the woul Q nd distur ine Te ee a : 
howdahs. dearly ¢ ’ frig g : over its mais 
* 


i i ileas Fogg had already taken a resolution | the turtles swarming on its b 
'g ary 4 ee Pgs! y Rated caer sa aft stretched along its shores. 1. 
ccs the till dark forest. ” On “Parsee,” he said to the ide, “you have been| Ali this panorama passed like a flash, and fre- 
Songh me i daa of Pillaji, h serviceable and devoted. I have paid for your ser- quently a cloud of steam concealed its details from 
eae Init At seven o'clock th vice, but not for your devotion. Do you wish this |them. The travelers could scarcely see the fort of 
young woul, “was still in astate of complete pros- | elephant ? It is yours.” Chunar, twenty miles to the southeast of Benares, 


tion, The guide made her drink a few swal- he eyes of the guide sparkled. the old stronghold of the rajahs of Behar, Ghaze- 


ing in-| “ is giving me a fortune!” he | pour, and its large rose-water manufactories; the 
lows of water and brandy, but the stupetying Ae ghene toni’ of Lord Cornwallis rising on the left bank of 


i r continued for | cried. / é ; 
fluence which overtpel or cls Cromarty, who| “Accept, guide,” replied Mr. Fogg, “and I will | the Ganges; the fortified town ©f Buxar; Patna, 
knew the effects of intoxication produced by in- | be yet your debtor.” _ |the great manufacturing and commercial city, 
halation of the fumes of hemp, had no uneasiness! “Good!” cried Passepartout, “Take him, | where the principal opium market in India is held; 
ees anpunk friend! Kiouni is a brave and courageous ani- | Monghir, a more than European town, as English 

But if the restoration of the young woman was | Ms » an i. eases na per mieel e or Gi ek pe ae pi its ta 

; ion i al’s mi d going to the brave he gave him some lumps | foundries, its manufactories of cuuery, and Who 

not a question in the general’s min he was notless| And going g Papen penreregt Tayads So ee ad, whosgy 


¥ . He did not hesitate to say | of sugar, saying: } 
eepileas Tene that if Mra Aouda remained i Ad ere, Kiouni, here, here !” ens of Brahma—a real fist-blow in the country of 


i evitably fall again into the| The elephant uttered some grunts of satisfac-| dreams! | , f 
ene ot Pr ceeceiaars “These anatics were | tion. Then taking Passepartout by the waist, and| Then night came, and in the midst of the howl 
scattered throughout the entire peninsula, and not- encircling him with his trunk, he raised him as | ings of the tigers, the bears, and the wolves which 
Withstanding the English police, they would cer- | high as his head. Passepartout, not at all fright- | fled before the locomotive, the train passed on 2 
tainly be able to recapture their victim, whether | ened caressed the animal, who replaced him | full speed, and they saw nothing of the wonders 
at Madras, at Bombay, or_at Calcutta. And in sup- ently on the ground, and to the shaking of the | Bengal, or Golconda, or Gour in ruins, or Mour- 
port of this remark, Sir Francis quoted a fact of | honest Kiouni’s trunk there answered a vigorous | shedabad, the former capital, or Burdwan, or 
the same nature which had recently transpired. | shaking of the good fellow’s hand. tah _ | Hougly, or Chandernagar, that French point in 
According to his view, the young woman would| A few moments after, Phileas Fogg, Sir Francis | the Indian territory, on which Passepartout 
really not be safe until after leaving India. Cromarty, and Passepartout, seated in a comforta- would have been proud to see his native : 
Phileas Fogg replied that he would note these | ble car, the best seat in which Mrs. Aouda | floating. f aA 
remarks and think them over. oceupied, were running at full speed towards| Finally, at seven o’clock A.M., Calcutta was 
Towards ten o’clock the guide announced the | Benares. reached. The steamer to leave for b pep ni did 
station of Allahabad. The interrupted line of the | _ Eighty miles at the most separate this place | not weigh anchor until noon. Phileas Fogg had 
railway recommenced there,whence trains traverse, | from Allahabad, and they were passed over in two | then five hours before him. iv % 
in less than a day and a night, the distance sepa- hours. ; According to his journ this gentleman should 
rating Allahabad from Calcutta. During this passage the young woman com- | arrive in the capital o ‘India, October 25, twenty- 
Phileas Fogg ought then to arrive in time to letely revived; the drowsy fumes of the “hang” | three days after leaving London, and he arrived 
take a steamer which would not leave until the | disappeared. : there on the stipulated day. He was neither be- 
next day, October 25, at noon, for Hong Kong. What was her astonishment to find herself on | hind nor ahead of time. Unfortunately, the two 
The young woman was placed in a waiting- | this railway, in this compartment, clothed in Eu-| days gained by him between London and Bom- 
room of the station. Passepartout was directed | ropean habiliments, in he midst of travelers en- | bay had been lost, we know how, in ‘this trip— 
_to purchase for her’various articles of dress, such | tirely unknown to her. across the Indian peninsula, but it is to be 
asa robe, shawl, furs, ete., whatever he would find. | At first her companions gave her the greatest | supposed that Phileas Fogg did mot regret them 
His mast er opened an unlimited credit for him. | care, and revived her with a few drops of liquor; t 
Passepartout went out immediately and ran |then the brigadier-general told the story. He|Cuaprer XV.—IN WHICH THE BAG WITH THE 
through the streets of the city, Allababad, that is dwelt upon the devotion of Phileas Fogg, who| BANK-NOTES IS RELIEVED OF A FEW THOUSAND 
the “City of God,” is one of the most venerated of | had not hesitated to stake his life to save her,| Pounps Mone! : 
India, on account of its being built at the junction | and upon the denouement of the adventure, due : 
_ of two sacred rivers, thé Ganges and the Jumna, | to the bold ry ge of Passepartout. The train had stopped at the station. Passe 
whose waters attract pilgrims from the whole Mr, Fogg let him go on without saying a word. | tout first got out of the car, and was followed by 
peninsula. It is said also that, according to the ipa gull anbaeer lg ashamed, repeated that “it was | Mr. Fogg. who aided his young companion to de- 
gen 
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ds of the Ramayana, the Ganges takes its | not worth while.” scend. Phileas Fogg counted on going direcil. 
source in heayen, whence, thanks to Brahma, it | Mrs, Aouda thanked her deliverers Jpn by | the Hong Kon soe in onan Tain Aone 
descends upon the earth. =~ her tears more than by her words. Her beautiful | there pomtirsablgs whom he did not wish to leave 


In making his purchases, Passepartout had soon | eyes, rather than her lips, were the interpreters of ] i is coi ze 
seen the city, at one time defended by a magnifi- her ‘gratitude. Then, her thoughts eauiee her fer bee wii pecaaiing pe 822 dangstom 
cent fort, which has become a State prison. There | back to the scenes of the suttee, seeing again the| At the moment that Mr. Fogg was going out of 
are no more commerce and no more manufactures | Indian country where so many dangers stillawait-|the station a policeman approached him and 


in ee ee a alee vert pee pty om eg with terror. said :-— apt 
mercial poin assepartout, who vainly sought eas Fogg understood what was passin “Mr. Phi - yea . 
ae at gt ea ee ee oe 7 Regee fark aap and, to reassure he of % Va ney eo % | 
eet, a few steps off from Farmer Jo., found | fered, very coolly, to take her to Ho “ Aaa ; i 
only at a second-hand dealer’s, an old whimsical | where she might remain until this affair had died vinta, pointing eeteeoe eee yh tie polioe, 


oe me objects whieh a eter dress of Scotch aa “ “Yes.” i 
ff, a large mantle, anda magnificent otter-skin . Aouda accepted the offer gratefully. At} “You i ee 
peliese, for which he did not hesitate to pay seven- | Hong Kong there resided one of Fer relatives, Me Four Lie Mo indi tin 
Hae a phen, quite triumphant, he re- eee = pore ae ia of the principal | surprise. “Phis agent was ie Aatcostitative of the 
‘ nerchants 0 at city, which is entirely Eng- | law, and f ishmian is sacred. 
Mrs. Aouda commenced to. revive. The influ-| lish, though occupying a i 5 ait ith hie Peocniees ca oa te 
ey to which the priests of Pillaji had subjected | coast. ; sfc Pap Np oh Nac od pops ig lt st ae ee ete bya 
et, disappeared by degrees, and her beautiful eyes} At half-past twelve, noon, the train stopped at | with his stick, d Phil Aire dors 2 nnn ogi a 
resumed all their Indian softness. the Benares station. The Brahmin legends assert | to obe mn yer hogy sie he ee 
oe the poet-king, Ucaf Uddaul celebrates the | that this place occupies the site of fhe ancient | “This yo ] ‘ ked 
eae us be ig: of Ahemhnagara, he thus ex- Meese yee hereby a ie erat in space, be- | Mr Poe Rng) Jady ean cooieereer es 
‘ nself :— ween the zenith and the nadir, li ? ‘She ca ; iceman 
Pi aad crea ib a regularly divided into two| tomb. But at this more ater aro Bane Thes sien Bh donde ane : 
p ae a e harmonious outlines of her deli- | the Athens of India, in the saying of the Orientals, | and Passe oa t Prete titers | 
: and bs n oe cheeks, brilliant with their glow | was prosaically resting on the earth, and Passepar- wheeled vehi a: fete por ghar a sort of fom 
oe ates ar ck bese oe aa ine Gees nue pons Pes = instant see its brick houses, its | horses They esata: None ae pipet Ne 
; ' Kama, god of love;| clay huts;which gave it a ve peara y-mi i © Paka cee 
an ere on alken fas fe black pc | wit ay oe nee ee wea tno “ace town? wt 
Be ) yes, there float, as in the ere was where Sir Francis Crom: aera . ack town,” .| 
paced a ved the ae tl apy panes to stop. be troops bagi he was meet bets ane et “tiny piers grovelled : 
Bt xht. ) r, and white,| camping a few miles to the north of the city. F aise THEEOR SS | 
Ber sone pelea eed Lp dpe her smiling lips, like brigadier-general then made his adien ay np ne, Besoett peep Sie pbs Sr town, adorn 
4 he half-closed bosom of the pome- Fogg, wishing him all possible success, and ex- oy ouses, shaded by cocoa-nut 8, | 


granate blossom, Her ears, types of the symmetric pie the wish that he would recommence the bristling with masts, through which, notwithstand 


curves, her rosy hands, her little feet, curved and| journey in a less original, but more profitable man- deeed eo were driving handsom 
5] 


tender as lotus buds, shine with the splend i ; 
the finest. pearls of Cey plendor of|ner. Mr. Fogg pressed lightly his companion’ iohan) i elegant turn-outs. : 
male ae Sccnane ce geno finger, The "hang grenge ‘ot ‘Mr Aouda| lan appeaaic’ but Phi aes ack Ged a 
Talat guidh 6 hennicae Ge befehtens ee ere more demonstrative. She would never for- | vate purposes. Th li amen ty ed 
gant outline of her rounded figure and the ok al th get what she owed Sir Francis Cromarty. As for out, for th i ve Se eee 
Adie unded figure, and the wea assepartout he was honored wi Into 8 ropa ced, be called thu 
ls met yan ee gu 1 prime aeplays|of. the hand by the genera. "Quit affected, he | fo thems eo STOO vir rst 
. S aay . 5] a" s " i : k 
in pae ao Pay coe to have been modeled hin, Then ther be ahem basen Sy O sedi hone Past eight you will appear before Jw : 
in pure alive br the divine hand of Vievarearma,! Leaving Benares, the railway followed in part week , . 
But, without all this poetic lificati ,,| the valley of the Ganges. ‘Through the windows | _ “See! Gree wn nd Closed the door. Passepartor 
slit to sy that “ite” Roud tne din ceca Se weather Using aus cles appeared | dropping into eben 
ete, co cay th ’ at country of Behar, mountai soe 
Z raeapone tt ! emer aig hig 2 Racine woman} with verdure, fields of barley, sirobe et eae id Dh a ee addressing Mr. Fogg imm 
She spoke Hnglicy best rie | a i oer ab ini jungles ~~ of green altigatons villages well bene Odie whose emotion she sought in 1 
not ae ae y, orests yet green. ew eleph * Si) ee 
a Be dec a i ag th n red young with large humps, came to bathe in cs waleune at ye oe must leave me | Tt is on 
y educa-| the sacred river, and also, notwithstanding the ad- cues pa pursued 1 It is because you have 
tlon, vanced season and the already oold temperature. | pute. 






ble. =Pursued on 

Tnadmissible |! How 

dare present themselves ? 

mee added that, in any 
on the yo woman 

he would take her to Hong Toke f 
leaves at noon!” remarked 


ill be on board,” was the 
ee reply of the impassible gentleman. 
= Was So flatly asserted that not Passepertout 
tould ee anne to himeclt : 
is certain ! before noon we will 
!* But he was not at all reassured. 
~past eight the door of the room was 
The policeman reappeared, and he led the 
Into the next room. It wasa court-room, 
ite a large crowd, composed of Europeans 

natives, already occupied the rear of room. 

Fogg, Mrs. Aouda, and Passepartout were 
ona bench in front of the seats reserved 
for the magistrate and the clerk. 
, This Nags Judge Obadiah, entered almost 
immediately, followed by the clerk. He was a 
t man. He took down a wig hung ona 
hastily put it on his head. 

But puting bis bend i 

; putting hi to his head, he said :— 

_ “Humph! this is not my wi i 

“That's a fact, Mr. Obadiah, it is mine,” replied 
the clerk. 

“ My dear Mr. Oysterpuff, how do you think that 
B judge can give a wise sentence with a clerk’s 
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. exchange of wigs had been made. During 
these preliminaries Passepartout was boiling over 
‘With impatience, for the hands appeared to him 
to move terribly fast over the face of the large 
wflock in the ecourt-room. 
“Th case,” said Judge Obadiah pega, 
ogg.” said Clerk Oysterp 
+ i Mr. Fogg. 
sep 
sent !” replied Passepartout. 
~*Good!” said Judge Obadiah. “For two days, 
isoners, you haye been looked for upon the 
rival of all the trains from Bombay.” 
__ “But of what are we acctsed ?” cried Passe- 
partout impatiently. 
_ * You shall know now,” replied the judge. 
_ “Sir,” said Mr. Fogg then, “I am an English 
eitizen, and have the right ——” 
~ ave you been treated disrespectfully,” asked 


pit . 0 
‘Not at all.” 
“Very well, let the complainants come in.” 
_ Upon the order of the judge a door was opened, 
a doo priests were led in by a tip- 


































‘Well, well 
the rascals 


!” murmured FPassepartout, * they 

who were going to burn our young 

a 

® priests stood up before -the judge, and the 

ead in aloud voice a complaint of sacrilege, 

erred against Mr. Phileas Fogg and his servant, 
d of having violated a place consecrated by 

ahmin religion. 

a have heard the charge ?” the judge asked 


as Foge. : . 

sir,” replied Mr. Fogg, consulting his 

watch, “and I confess it.” 

| “Ah! You confess?” ' 

id I confess and expect these three priests to con- 
in their so what they were going to do at 
as iPaji. . : 

ihe priests loved at each other. They did not 

seem to understand the words of the accused. 

__ *Truly !” cried Passepartout impetuously, “at the 

pagoda of Pillaji, where they were going to burn 


More stupefaction of the priests, and profound 
stonishment of Judge Obadiah. 
_ “What victim ?” he answered. “Burn whom? 
the heart of the city of Bombay ?” 
“Bombay?” cried Passepartout. 
_*Certaintly. Weare not speaking of the Dagoda 
Pillaji, but of the pagoda of Malebar in Bom- 


yay? ‘ 

_* And asa proof here are the desecrator’s shoes,” 

dded the clerk, putting a pair on his des - 

| “My shoes!” cried Passepartout, who, surprised 
charge, co not preven involun- 
iat the last charge, could not t this invol 

tary exclamation. 

The confusion in the minds of the master and 

nt may be imagined. They had forgotten 
the incident of the pagoda of Bombay, and that 
was the very thing which had brought them before 

the rate in Calcutta. 

,? in Fix understood the advantage that he 
| gat get from this unfortunate affair. Delarins 
: i ure twelve hours, he had taken counse 

: priests of Malebar Hill, and had promised 
thes e damages, knowing very well that the 
H Bovis’ ernment a ey eee ae - 

kind pass ; then by the following tr. 
ral Fond forward on the track of the per- 
perasr. in consequence of the time em- 
doged in the deliverance of the young waaey 
bad the Hindous arrived at Caleutta before Phileas 
toag 200 he servant, whom the authorities 
re wy Wlegraph, were to arrest as they got 
ot the tain. disappointment of Fix may 

sas A, when he earned that Phileas Fogg 

y% arrives in tal of India. 
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had taken refuge in the northern provinces. For 
twenty-four hours, in the greatest uneasiness. Fix 
watched for him at the station, What was his joy 
then when, this very mornin x, he saw him get 
out of the car, accompanied, iPis true, by a young 
Woman whose presence he could not explain. He 
immediately sent a policeman after him ; and this 
is how Mr. Fogg, Passepartout, and the widow of 
the rajah of Bundeleund were taken before J udge 


Obadiah. 
And if Passepartout had been less preoccupied 
have perceived in a 


with his affair, he would 
the room the detective, who followed 





— of 
e discussion with an interest easy tounderstand 
for ag,Culcutta, as at Bombay, and as at Suez, the 
warrant of arrest was still not at hand ! 

But Judge Obadiah had taken a note of the con- 
fession escaped from Passepartout, who would 
have given all he possessed to recall his imprudent 


words, 
“The facts are admitted ?” said the judge. 
replied Mr. Fogg coldly. 


“ Admitted,” 

_ “Inasmuch,” continued the judge, “as the Eng- 
lish law intends to protect equally and Sehehe o 
all the religions of the people of India the tres- 
pass being admitted by this man Passepartout, 
convicted of having violated with sacrilegious feet 
the pavement of the pagoda of Malebar Hill in 
arene hee the 20th day of October, I sentence 
the said Passepartout to fifteen days’ imprisonment, 
and a fine of three hundred pounds. 

“Three hundred pounds!” cried Passepartout, 
who was really only alive to the fine. 

“Silence !” said the tipstaff in a shrill voice. 

_ “And,” added Judge Obadiah, “inasmuch as it 
is not materially proved that there was not a con- 
nivance between the servant and the-master, the 
latter of whom ought to be held responsible for 
the acts and gestures of aservant in his employ, 
1 detain the said Phileas Fogg and sentence him to 
eight days’ imprisonment and one hundred and 
and fifty pounds fine. Clerk, call another case !” 

Fix, in his corner, experienced an unspeakable 
satisfaction. Phileas Fogg, detained eight days in 
Calcutta! It would be more than time enough 
for the warrant to arrive. ; 

Passepartout was crushed. Thissentence would 
ruin his master. A wager of twenty thousand 
ponds lost, and all because, in the height of folly, 

e had gone into that cursed pagoda ! 

Phileas Fogg, as much master of himself as if 
this sentence did not concern him, did not even 
knit his eyebrows. But at the moment that the 
clerk was calling another case, he rose and said :— 

“T offer bail.” 

“Tt is your right,” replied the judge. 

“Fix felt a-cold shudder down his back, but he 
recovered himself again, when he heard the judge. 
“in consideration of the fact of Phileas Fogg am 
bis servant both being strangers,” fix the bail for 
each at the enormous sum of one thousand pounds. 

It would cost Mr. Fogg two thousand pounds, 
unless he would be cleared from his sentence, 

“T will pay it,” said that gentleman. 

And he took from the bag which Passepartout 
carried a bundle of bank-notes, which he placed 
on the clerk’s desk. oe 
: “This sum will be returned to youon coming 
out of prison,” said the judge. “In the mean- 
time, you are free under bail.” 

“ Come,” said Phileas Fogg to his servant. 

“But they should at least return me my shoes,” 
cried Passepartout, with an angry movement. 

They returned him his shoes. 

“These are dear !” he murmured ; “more than 
a thousand pounds apiece! Without counting 
that they pinch me !” 2 

Passepartout, with a very aque look, followed 
Mr. Fogg, who had offered his arm to the yo 
woman. Fix still hoped that his robber would no 
decide to surrender this sum of two thousand 
pounds, and that he would serve out his eight days 
inprison. He put himself, then, on Fogg’s tracks, 

Mr. Fogg took a carriage, into which Mrs. Aouda, 
Passepartout, and he got immediately. Fix ran 
behind the carriage, which soon stopped on one of 
the wharves of the city. 

Half a mile out in the harbor the Rangoon was 
anchored, her sailing flag hoisted to the top of the 
mast. Eleven o’clock struck. Mr. Fogg was one 
hour ahead. Fix saw him get out of the carriage, 
and embark ina boat with Mrs. Aouda and his 
servant. The detective stamped his foot. 

“The rascal!” he cried : “he is going off! Two 
thousand pounds sacrificed! Prodigal as a robber ! 
Ah! I will follow him to the end of the world, if 
it is necessary ; but, at the rate at which he is go- 
ing, all the stolen money willbe gone!” | r 

The detective had good reason for neared this 
remark. In fact, since he left London, wha with 
traveling expenses, rewards, the elephant purchase 
bail, and fines, Phileas Fogg had already scattere 
more than five thousand pounds on his route, and 
romised to 


the detectives, was constantly oavetnish g. 


i THE 
CHarrenR XVI.—IN wHicH FIX HAS NOT 
APPEARANCE OF KNOWING ANYTHING ABOUT THE 
MATTERS CONCERNING WHICH THEY TALK TO 
Him. 


The Rangoon, one of the vessels emplo. by 
the Pesinenint” and Oriental Company we 
Chinese and Japanese seas, was an iron screw 
steamer, of seventeen hundred and seventy tons, 

nominally of four horae-power. 
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was equally swift, but not so comfortabl 
Mongolia. Mrs. Aouda was not as wel! ‘fixed in 
her as Phileas Fogg would have desired. Bu 
after all, it was only a distance of three thousan 
five hundred miles, and the young woman did not 
show herself a troublesome passenger, 

During the first few days of the passage Mrs, 
Aouda became better acquainted with Phileas 
Fogg. On every occasion she showed him the 
liveliest. gratitude. The phiegmatie gentleman 
listened to her. at least in appearance, with the 
most extreme indifference, not one tone of his 
voice or gesture betraying in him the slightest 
emotion. He saw that she was wantin 
nothing. n hours he came regularly, if 

th her, at least to listen to her. He 
f her the duties of the strictest 
politeness, but with the grace and startling effects 
of an automaton whose movements had been put 
together for that purpose. Mrs. Aouda did not 
know what to think of him, but Passepartout had 
explained to her a little the eccentric character of 
his master. He had told her what sort of a wager 
was taking him round the world. Mrs. Aouda 
had siniled! but, after all, she owed her life to 
him, and her deliverer could not lose, because she 
saw him through her gratitude. 
_ Mrs. Aouda confirmed the narrative of the 
in reference to her affecting history. - She belong- 
ed, in fact, to the race which occupies the first 
rank among the natives. Several Parsee merchants 
have made large fortunes in India in the cotton 
trade. One of them, Sir James Jejeebhoy, was 
raised to the nobility by the English Government, 
and Mrs. Aouda was a relative of this rich perso 
who lived in Bombay. It was indeed a cousin of 
Sir Jejeebhoy, the honorable Jejeech, whom she 
counted on Joining. at Hong Kong. Would she 
find a refuge with him and assisiance? She could 
not say s0 positively. To which Mr. Fogg replied 








a 


1ide 


that she should not be uneasy, and everything’ 


would be mathematically arranged. That was the 
phrase he used. ay 
Did the young woman understand this horrible 
adverb? We do not know. However, her large 
eyes were fixed upon those of Mr. Hoses Bee large 
eyes “clear as the sacred lakes of the Himalaya!” 
But the intractable Fong, as reserved as ever, did 
not seem to be the man to throw himself into this 


e, 

The first part of the Rangoon’s voyage was ac- 
complished under excellent conditions. The 
weather was moderate. All the lower portion of 
the immense Bay of Bengal was favorable to the 
steamer’s progress. The Rangoon soon sighted the 
great Andaman, the principal one of the group of 
islands, which is distinguished by navigators ata 
great distance by the picturesque Saddle Peak 
mountain, two thousand fonr hundred feet high. 

They kept pretty close to the coast. The savage 
Papuans of the island did not show. themselves, 
They are boa in the lowest grade of humanity, 
but they have been wrongfully called cannibals. 

The panoramic development of this island was 
superb. Immense forests of palm trees, arecas, 
bamboo, nutmeg trees, teak-wood, giant mimosas, 
and tree-like ferns covered the country in the fore- 
ground, and in the background there stood out in 
relief the graceful outline of the mountains. Along 
tho shore there swarmed by thousands those 
precieus swallows whose eatable nests form a dish 
muck sought for in the celestial empire. Bui all 
this varied. spectacle offered to the eyes by the 
Andaman group passed quickly, and the Rangoon 
swiftiy pursued her way towards the Siraits of 
Malacea, |which were to give her access to the 
Chinese seas. . rf . 

During this trip what was detective Fix doing, 
so unluckily dragged into a voyage round u 
world? On leaving Calcutta, after having left in- 
structions to forward the warrant to him at 
Hong Kong, if it should arrive, he succeed- 
ed in getting aboard the Rangoon without 
being perceived by Passepartout, and he hoped 
that ne might conceal his presence until the arrival 
of the steamer. In fact, it would have been diffi- 
cult for him to explain how he was on board, 
without awaking the suspicions of Passepartou 
who thought he was in Bombay. But he was le 
to renew his acquaintance with the good fellow 
by the very logic of circumstances. How? We 
will see. J ’ 

All the hopes, all the desires of the detective 
were now concentrated ona single point in the 
world, Hong Kong—for the steamer would stop 
too short a time in Singapore for him to operate 
in that city. The arrest of the robber must then 
be made in Hong Kong, or he would escape irre- 


coverably. 
In fact, Hong Kong was still English soil, but 
the last he would find on the road. Beyond, China, 


Japan, America would offer a pretty certain refuge 
to Mr. Fogg. At Hong Kong, if he should finally 
find there the warrant of arrest, which was 
evidently running after him, Fix would arrest 
Fogg, and put him in the hands of the local police. 
No difficulty there. But after Hong Kong a simple 
warrant of arrest would not, be sufficient. An ex- 
tradition order would be necessary. Thence delays 
and obstacles of every kind, of which the rogue 
would take advantage to escape finally. If he 
failed at Hong Kong, it would be, if not impossible, 
at least very difficult to attempt if again with any 
chaneé of success, 





“Then,” Sarge, Fix during the long hours that 
passed in 


j “ i ar 
| is cabin, “then, either the warrant 
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and I will arrest my man, or 
and this time I must, at all 
{ have failed at 
If I miss at 
shall lose my reputation ! Cost what 
it may, I must succeed. But what means shall I 


will be at Hong Kong 
it will not bo there, 
hazards, delay his departure ! 
Bombay, I have failed at Calcutta ! 
Hong Kong, I 


employ to delay, if it is necessary, the departure of 


j sed Fogg?” 

Paat last reatre, Fix had decided to tell every- 
thing to Passepartout, to let him know who the 
master was that he was serving, and whose accom- 
plice he certainly was not. Passepartout, enlight- 
ened by this revelation, fearing to be compromised, 
would without doubt take sides with him, Vix. 
But it was a very hazardous means, which could 
only be employed in default of any other. One 
word from Passepartout to his master would 
have been sufficient to compromise the affair ir- 
revocably. 

The detective was then extremely embarrassed 
when the presence of Mrs. Aouda on board of the 
Rangoon, in obese with Phileas Fogg, opened 

erspectives to him. , 
Who was this woman? What combination of 
circumstances had made her Fogg’s companion? 
The meeting had evidently taken place between 
Bombay and Caleutta. But at what point of the 
peninsula? Was it chance which had rought to- 
gether Phileas Fogg and the young traveler? Had 
not this journey across India, on the contrary, been 
undertaken by this gentleman with the aim of 
joining this charming person ? For she was 
charming! Fix had had a good view of her in the 
audience hall of the Calcutta tribunal. 

It may be comprehended to what a point the de- 
tective would be entangled. He asked himself if 
there was not a criminal abduction in this affair. 
Yes! that must bait! This idea once fastened in 
the mind of Fix, and he recognized all the advan- 
tage that he could get from this circumstance, 
Whether this young woman was married or not 
there was an abduction, and it was possible to put 
the ravisher in such embarrassment in Hong 
Kong that he could not extricate himself. by pay- 
‘ing money. ; ; 

ut it was not necessary to await the arrival of 
the Rangoon at Hong Kong. This Fogg had the 


» detestable habit of jumping from one vessel into 


another, and before the affair was entered upon he 
might be far enough off. J 
he important thing was to warn the English 
authorities, and to signal the Rangoon before her 
arrival. Now, nothing would be easier to ac- 
complish, as the steamer would 
ei which is connected with 

y a telegraph line. 

But, before acting, and to be more certain, Fix 
determined to question Passepartout. He knew 
it was not very difficult to start the young man 
talking, and he decided to throw off the incognito 
that he had maintained until that time. ow 
there was no time to lose. It was October 31, and 


ut in at Singa- 
e Chinese coast 


- the next day the Rangoon would drop anchor at 


er oe 
This very day, October 80, Fix, leaving his cabin, 
went upon deck, with the intention of meeting 
Passepartout first, with signs of the greatest sur- 
prise. Passepartout was walking in the forward | 
ake of the vessel, when the detective rushed 
ward him, exclaiming, ; | 
. “Ts this rtron the Rangoon?” 

“Monsieur Fix aboard!” replied Passepartout, 
very much surprised, recognizing his old acquaint- 
ance of the Mongolia. 

“What! I left you at Bombay, and I meet you 
again on theroute to Hong Kong! Are you | 
maxing also the tour of the world?” 

“No, no,” replied Fix. “I expect to stop at 
Hong Kong, at least for a few days,” 

“Ah!” said Passepartout, who seemed astonish- 
ed fora moment. “But why have I not seen you 
aboard since we left Caleutta?” 

“Indeed, I was sick—a little sea-sickness—I re- 
mained lymg down in my cabin—I did not get 
along as well in the Bay of Bengalas in the Indian 
Ocean. And your master. Phileas Fogg?” 

“Is in perfect health, and as punctual as his 
diary! Not one day behind! Ah! Monsieur Fix, 


you do not know it, but f 
us also.” t, but we have a young lady with 
lady?” 


“A youn 
exactly as if he did 
i EN saying. 

ut Passepartout soon gave him the thread of 
the whole story. He related the incident of the 
pagoda in Bombay, the purchase of the elephant 
at the cost of two thousand ounds, the suttee 
affair, the abduction of Aouda, the sentence of the 
Calcutta court, and their freedom under bail. Fix 
who knew the last portion of these incidents, 
seemed not to know any of them, and Passepar- 
ae Sat paabelt up to the pleasure of telling 
interest, ures to a hearer who showed so much 

ul,” asked Fix at the en 

our master intend to take thts , 

urope ?” 

_“Not atrall, Monsieur Fix 
simply going to put her in 
rela Sent a rch merchant of 

Nothing to bedone there,” gai j 

himself, concealing his dieetbeinur one ante a 

glass of gin, Mr. Passepartout,” “e 


replied the detective, who acted 
not* understand what his com- 





the story, “does 
young woman to 


> hotatall! Weare 
charge of one of her 
Hong Kong.” 


“With pleasure, Monsieur Fix. It is th 
‘i PaSUre, A © least 
ma wie. spot drink to our meeting aboard a) 


a 


r AN- 
CHAPTER XVIL.—IN WHICH ONE THING AND 
OTHER IS TALKED ABOUT DURING THE TRIP BROM 
SINGAPORE TO Hone Kona. 


fter this day, Passepartout and the detective 
font frequently, but the latter maintained a ree 
great reserve towards his companion, and he fs 
not try to make him talk. Once or twice only he 
had a glimpse of Mr. Fogg, who was glad to re- 
main in the grand saloon of the Rangoon, either 
keeping company with Mrs. Aouda, or playing at 
whist, according to his invariable habit. : 

As for Passepartout, he thought very seriously 
over the singular chance which had once more put 
Fix on his master’s route. And in fact, it was a 
little surprising. This gentleman, very amiable 
and very complacent, certainly, whom they met 
first at Suez, who embarked upon the Mongolia, 
who landed at Bombay, where he said that he 
would stop, whom they meet again on the Ran- 
goon, en route for Hong Kong—in a word, follow- 
ing step by step the route marked out by Mr. Bore 
a was worth the trouble of being thoug 
about. There was at least a singular coincidence 
in itall. What interest had Fix in it ? Passepar- 
tout was ready to bet his slippers—he had carefully 
preserved them—that Fix would leave Hong Kong 
at the same time as they, and probably on thesame 
steamer. 

If Passepartout had thought for a century, he 
would never have guessed the detective’s mission. 
He would never have imagined that Phileas Fogg 
was being “followed,” after the fashion of a rol 
ber, around the terrestrial globe. But as it is in 
human nature to give an explanation for every- 
thing, Passepartout, suddenly enlightened, inter- 
preted in this way the permanent presence of 
Fix, and, indeed, his interpretation was very plau- 
sible. According to him Fix was, and could be, 
only a detective sent upon Mr. Fogg’s tracks by his 
colleagues of the Reform Club, to prove that this 
tour around the world was accomplished regularly, 
according to the time agreed upon. 

“That is plain! that is plain!” repeated the 
honest fellow to himself, quite proud of his clear- 
sightedness, “He is a spy whom these gentlemen 
have put upon our heels. This is undignified! To 
have Mr. Fogg, a man so honorable and just, 
tracked by adetective! Ah! gentlemen of the Re- 
form Club, that will cost you dearly!” 

Passepartout, delighted with his discovery, re- 
solved, however, to say nothing of it to his master, 
fearing that he would be justly wounded at this 
mistrust which his opponents showed. But he 
{Aub ge himself to banter Fix, as opportunity of- 

ered, with covert allusions, and without commit- 
ting himself. 

On Wednesday, October 30, in the afternoon, the 
Rangoon entered the Straits of Malacca, separating 
the peninsula of that name from Sumatra. Moun- 
fainous, cragey, 
cealed from the 
island. 

At four o’clock the next morning, the Rangoon, 
having gained a half day on its time table, put in 
at Singapore, to take in a new supply of coal. 

Phileas roee. noted this gain in the proper col- 
umm, and this time he landed, accompanying Mrs. 
Aouda, who had expressed a desire to walk about 
o a ot pone 

_ tix, to whom every act of Fogg seemed suspi- 
cious, followed him without letting himself be fe 
ticed. Passepartout, who was going to make his 
ordinary purchases, Jaughed in petto seeing Fix’s 
manoouver. ; 

The island of Singapore is neither large nor of 
an imposing aspect. Jt is wanting in mountains, 
that is to say, in profiles. However, it is charming 
even in its meagerness, Itisa park laid out with 
fine roads, An elegant carriage, drawn by hand- 
some horses, such as have been imported from 
New Holland, took Mrs. Aouda and Phileas Fog 
into the midst of massive groups of palm trees, 0 
brilliant foliage, and clove trees the cloves of 
which are formed from the very bud. of the half 
opened flower. There pepper plants replaced the 
thorny hedges of European countries ; sage trees 
and large ferns with their superb branches, varie 
the aspect of this tropical region; and nutme 
trees with Shining leaves impregnated the air with 
a penetrating odor. Bands of monkeys, lively and 
grimacing, were not wanting in the woods, nor 
perhaps tigers in the jungles. Shdtild any one be 
astonished to learn that in this island, compara- 
tively so small, these terrible carnivorous animals 
oie Ah cortoved to the very last one, we may 

hey come from acea, swimmin 
ss ne airatta, - , ming 
er having driven about the country f 
hours, Mrs. Aouda and her chiipanise eee aohen 
a little without seeing anything—returned into the 
town, avast collection of heavy, flat looking houses, 


and very picturesque islets con- 
passenger the view of this large 
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surrounded. by delightful gardens, in whieh 
so pineapples, and all the best fruits fein 


_ At ten o’clock they returned to the ste - 
rere followed, without suspecting ae teas 
cara who had also gone to the expense of a 
assepartout was waiting for them on th 

of the Rangoon. The good fellow had iene 
few dozens of mangoes, as large as ordinary a 
ples—dark brown outside, brilliant red inside— 
and whose white pulp, melting in the mouth 

fives the true gourmand an unexcelled enjoy- 
Ment, Passepartout was only too happy to offer | 


p- | cabin, and sat down 


3. him. 


vs 
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them to Mrs. Aouda, who thanked him very grace- 


ly. 

At eleven o’clock, the Rangoon, having obtained 
a full supply of coal, slipped from her mga tere, 
and a few hours later the passengers Jost 
the high mountains of Malacca, whose. orests — 
shelter the most beautiful tigers in the world. 

About thirteen hundred miles separate Singa- 

re from the island of naa Kong, a small Eng- 
fish territory, detached from the Chinese coast. 
was Phileas Fogg’s interest to accomplish this in — 
six days at the most, in order to e at Hong 
Kong the steamer leaving on the 6th of Novem- 
ber for Yokohama, one of the principal ports of © 
Japan. ‘ 

The Rangoon was heavily laden. Many passen- 

ers had come aboard at eons eee: wf | 
aba Chinamen, Malays, and Portuguese—mostly 
second class, ; 

The weather, which had been quite fine until 
this time, changed with the last quarter of the © 
moon. The sea was high. The wind sometimes 
blew a gale, but fortunately from the southeast, 
which favored the movement of the steamer. 
When it was practicable, the captain had the sails_ 
unfurled. The Rangoon, brig-rigged, sailed fre- 
quently with its two topsails and foresail, and its 
speed increased under the double impetus of steam — 
and sail. The vessel thus made her way over a 
short and sometimes fatiguing sea, along the — 
shores of Anam and Cochin China. 

But the passengers would have to blame the — 
Rangoon rather than the ocean for their sickness 


and fatigue. he 
In factithe ships of the Peninsular Com pany, in 
the China service, are seriously defective in 
construction. The proportion of their draug 
when loaded, to their depth of hold, has been bad- 
ly calculated, and consequently they stand. the sea 
but poorly. Their bulk, closed, impenetrable to— 
the water, is insufficient. They aie “drowned,” to a 
use a maritime expression, and, in consequence, it 
does not take many waves thrown upon the deck 
i 







to slacken their speed. These ships are then very 
inferior—if not in motive power and steam escapes 
—to the models of the French mail steamers, such 
as the Imperatrice and Cambodge. Whilst, ac-_ 
cording to the calculations of the engineers, the” 
latter can take on a weight of water equal to their 
own before sinking, the vessels of the Peninsular 
Company, the Golconda, the Corea, and finally the — 
brs tear could not take on .the, sixth ef thes 
weight without going to the bottom. x F 
Great precautions had ‘to be taken then in bad — 
weather. It was sometimes necessary to sail un- — 
der asmall head of steam. This loss of time did 
not seem to affect Phileas Boge at all, but Passe- 
partout was much put out aboutit. He blamed » 
the captain, the engineer, and the company, and 
sent to old Nick all those who had anything to do- 
with the transportation of the passengers. Per- — 
haps, also, the thought of the gas burner still burn- 
ing at his expense in the house in Saville Row had - 
aJarge share in his impatience. e i: 
“ Are you in avery great hurry to arrive at Hong 
ae ?” the deere eet bin fue tay aiiaede 4 
“In a very great hurry!” replied Passepartout. 
“You think that Mr. Fogg is in a hurry to take 
the Yokohama steamer 2?” ‘ 
“Tn a dreadful hurry.” 









“Then you believe now in this singular 

around the world ?” ‘ 
“Absolutely. And you, Monsieur Fix ?” 
“I? Idon’t believe in it.” Rose's 


voya 


“You're asly fellow,” replied Pastpa 
ai : ‘ 
his expression left the detective ina reverie. 

The epithet disturbed him without his knowing — 

very well why. Had the Frenchman guessed his 

puLcoss ? He did not know what to think. 
ut how had Passepartout been abie to discover — 

his capacity as a detective, the secret of which — 

he alone knew. And yet, in speaking thus to him - 

Passepartout certainly had an after thought 

It happened another day that the good fellow 
went further. It was too much for him ; he could — 
no longer hold his tongue. ~ 

“Let us see, Monsieur Fix,” he asked his com- 
panion in a roguish tone, “when we have arrived 
at Hong Kong, shall we be so unfortunate as to 
eye aa ashe ee 

!” replied Fix, quite -embarrs * 
not know ; Perhaps a ui arrassed, “I do — 
» said Passepartout, “if you accompany us, — 

I would be so happy! Let us see! An agent of 

the Peninsular Company could not stop on the 

route! You were only going to Bombay, and now 
you will soon be in China. America is not far off, 
and from America to Europe it is only a step!” -_ 

Fix looked attentively at his companion, who 
showed the pleasantest face in the world, and he. 

Gecided ia ee with a. But the latter who 

was In the humor, asked him if his busin 

brought him in much? bests “ 
arabes and no,” replied Fix. without fro 
There are fortunate and unfortunate business 
enterprises. But you understand of course 
don 4 Aakes at my own Bryer ba 
am very sure of that,” re 

tout, laughing still louder. tent 

The conversation finished, Fix returned 
suspected. In one bor ak 

i way or a 

had recognized his capaci cys 

had he warned his perry 

play in all this? Was he 








Was AR 
s 

ow evidently | 
as a detective. But 
What rele would he 
&Q accomplice or net 






wi they of the matter, and was it con-| 

Y The ve reese some ag 
er. =_— time een every= | 

. 0 at FB Was | 

of the situation; ag § » hot We | 

what ai to = | 

while brain became calmer, and b 

-salved to act frankly with Passepartout. If pea 
Sass not in the proper shape to arrest Fogg | 
~~ Kong, and if Fogg was then pre 4 
> finally English territory, he (Fix) would 


; Passepartout everything. Either the servant 
Papen the accomplice of his master, and the latter | 
= Recta Aa ng, and _ — ease the affair was 
mpromised, or the servant had no part | 
the robbery, and then his interest would sy to | 

the robber. 

_ Sach was the respective situation of these two 
men, and above them Phileas Fogg was hovering 
in his majestic indifference. He was accomplish- 
ing rationally his orbit around the world, without 
, being troubled by the asteroids gravitating around 


_}_ And yet, in the vicinity, there was—according to 
the on of astronomers—a disturbing star 
_ which ought to have produced a certain agitation 
_ im this gentleman’s heart. Butno! The charm of 
7 Aouda did not act, to the great surprise of 
P out, and the disturbances, if they existed, 
— have been more difficult to calculate than 
of Uranus, which led to the discovery of 


8. | 
res ! it wasa surprise every day for Passepartout, 
ho read in the eyesof the young woman so nye. 
atitude to his master ! Phileas Fogg had decided- 
heart enough for heroic actions, but for love, 
ne at all! As for the thoughts which the 
nces of the journey might have produced in 
“him, there was nota trace. But Passepartout was 
Jiving in a continual trance. One day, leaning on 
the railing of the engine-room, he was looking at 
the powerful engine which sometimes moved very 
lently, when, with the pitching of the vessel 
screw would fly out of the water. The steam 
m escaped from the valves, which provoked the 
er of the worthy fellow. 
-€These valyes are not charged enough!” he 
_ eried. “ Weare not going! these English- 
men! If we were only in an American vessel, 
we would blow up, perhaps, but we would go 
_ more swiftly ! 


APTER X VILL—IN WHICH PHILEAS Foaa, PASsE- 
RTOUT, AND FEIX, EACH GOES ABOUT HIS OWN 










































a of Fix, Fix would have been rough- 
Passepartout remained on the Rangoon’s dec 
during the entire continuance of the SSIoWwe oe 
could not remain below; he climbed up in the 
masts; he astonished the crew and helped. at every 
thing with the agility of a monkey. A hundred 
times he questioned the captain, the officers, the 

sailors, who could not help lau sh 

so much out of countenance. Passepartout want- 
ed to know positively how long the storm would 
last. They sent him to the barometer, which would 
not decide to ascend, Passepartout sRook the 
barometer, but nothing came of it, neither the 
shaking nor the insults that he heaped upon the 
irresponsible instrument. 

Finally the tempest subsided. The sea became 
calmer on the 4th of November. The wind veered 
bit points to the south and again became favor- 

Passepartout cleared up with the weather. The 
top sails and lower sails could be unfurled, and 


the Rangoon resumed her route with marvellous | 


swiftness. . 

But all the time lost could not be regained. They 
could only submit, and lana was not signalled until 
the 6th at five o’clock A. M. The diary of Phileas 


Fogg put down the arrival of the steamer on the | 


5th, and she did not arrive until the 6th, which was 
a loss of twenty-four hours, and of course they 
would miss the Yokohama steamer. 

At six o’clock the pilot came aboard the Ran- 

oon and took his place on the bridge to guide 

6 vessel through the channels into th 
Hong Kong. 

Passep 
the Yokohama steamer had left Hong Kong. 
he did not dare, preferring to 
until the last moment. He had confided his anx- 
iety to Fix, who—the cunning fox—tried to con- 
sole him by saying that Mr. Fogg would be in 
time to take the next boat. This put Passepartout 
in a towering rage. 

But if Passepartout did not venture to ask the 
pilot, Mr. Fogg, after consulting his Bradshaw, 
asked in his quiet manner of the said pilot if he 
knew when a vessel would leave Hong Kong for 
Yokohama, 

‘To-morrow morning, at high tide,” replied the 


But 


pilot. 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Fogg, without showing any as- 
tonishment. 

Passepartout, who-was present, would have 





., ' 

_ During the last few days of the voyage the 
_ weather was pretty bad. The wind became very 
- poisterous. Remaining in the northwest quarter, 

it impeded the progress of the steamer.. The Ran- 
_ goon, too unsteady already, rolled heavily, and the 
"passengers quite lost their temper over the long, 
iiteesome waves which the wind raised at a dis- 


7 tance es ¥ 
~~" During the days of the 3d and 4th of ‘Novem- 
’ per it was a sort of tempest. na squall struck 
the sea with violence. The Rangoon had to go 
slowly for a half a day, keeping herself in motion 
vith only ten revolutions of the screw, so as to 
Jean with the waves. All the sails had been reefed 
oR md there was still too much rigging whistling in 














, 
t 


9 squall. ‘ : ‘ 
The rapidity of the steamer, it may be imagined 
was very much diminished, and it was estimate 
__ that she would arrive at Hong Kong twenty hours 
ee one. 23 perhaps more, if the tempest did 
mot cease. 
Phileas Fogg looked intently at this tacle of 
a raging sea, which seemed to struggle directly 
¥ i im, with his customary impassibility. His 
brow did not darken an instant, and yet a delay of 
twenty hours might seriously interfere with his 
yoyage by maxing him: miss the departure of the 
Yokohama steamer. But this man without nerves 
felt neither impatience nor annoyance. It seemed 
: truly as if this tempest formed a_ part of his pro- 
ey e, and was foreseen. Mrs, Aouda, who 
: Sika with her companion about this mishap, 
ig him as caim as in the past. 
7s Fix did not look at these things in the same 
¥ On the contrary, this tempest pleased him 
- -yerj +h, His satisfaction would have known 
| mo bounds,if the Rangoon had been obliged to 
fi before the violent storm. All these delays suit- 
i iin, for they would oblige this man Fogg to 
+e gome days at Hong Kong. Finally the 
ia 
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with their squalls and tempests became his 
ily. He was a litile sick, it is true, but what did 
tent xoater? He did not count his nausea, and 
| ‘when his body was writhing under the searsick- 

his spirit was merry with the height of its 






eatisiact ction. 
AS for B at, it may be guessed how ill 
(oe of bis anger was during this time of tri 


A 
‘ ny, everthing had moved on so well! 
i fish, seerned A be devoted to hie master. 
$A railways obeyed him. Wind and 
ceynvined to favor his journey. Had the 
on a wletakes finally sounded? Passepartout, 
if the twenty thousand pounds of the wager 
6 comme ont of his purse, was no Jonger ka Py. 
ingot © “4 him, this squall put 
a and he would have gladly whip “1 the 
: wa! Foor teltow § Fix carefully con 
ale 08 ag’ personal ON, 4 
waa Willy tor it Pamepartout had guessed the 


a 


Pe 


: 
, 









liked to hug the pilot, whose neck Fix would have 
ung with pleasure. fae 
or t is 
Fogg. _ 


6 name of the steamer,” asked Mr. 


| ©The Carnatic,” replied the pilot. 

| “Was she not to leave yesterday?” 

| “Yes, sir, but they had to repair one of her boil- 
ers, and her departure has been put off until to- 

morrow.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mr. Fogg, who, with his 
automatic step, went down again into the saloon 
of the Rangoon. 

Passepartout caught the pilot’s hand, and, press- 
ing it warmly, said :— 

“Pilot, you are a good fellow!” Le 

The pilot doubtless never knew why his answers 
had procured him this friendly expression. A 
whistle blew, and he went again upon the page 
of the steamer and guided her through the flotilla 
of junks, tankas, fishing-boats, and vessels of all 
kinds which crowded the channels of Hong Kong. 

Tn an hour the peneoon was at the wharf, and 
the passengers landed. i +. 

It must be confessed that in. this circumstance 
chance had singularly served Phileas Fogg. With- 
out the necessity of repairing her boilers, the Car- 
natic would have left on the 5th of November, and 


a week for the departure of the next steamer. Mr. 
Fogg, it is true, was twenty-four hours behind 


quences for the rest of the journey. 


from Yokohama to San Francisco was in 


them up during the voy: 
ing twenty-two days. 
self. 





2. 


leaving London. 


The Carnatic not leaving until five o’clock the 


next morning, Mr. Fogg had sixteen hours to at- 

3 = Sat is, that which concerned 
be he Na 

i to the young woman and led her toa 
tat : * the men who carried it to 
oint him out a hotel, and they named the Club | 
otel. The Palanquin started, followed by Passe- | 
artout, and twenty minutes after they arrived at 


tend to his business— 
Mrs. Aouda. On landing from the vessel 


palanquin. He ask 


heir destination. 


An apartment was secured for the young wo- 
saw that she was made 
ld Mrs. Aouda that he was 


man, and Phileas Fog, 
comfortable, Then he 


E WORLD IN 80 DAYS. 


ing at seeing him | 


e port of 
out was dying to ask this man whether® 


ter alittle hope | 


the passengers for Japan would have had to wait 


time, but this delay could not have any evil conse- 


In fact, the steamer which crosses the pen 
eC 
connection with the Hong Kong steamer, and the 
former could not leave before the latter had arrived. 
Evidently they would be twenty-four hours behind 
time at Yokohama, but it would be easy to make 
e across the Pacific, Jast- 
Phileas Fogg found him- 
then, within about twenty-four hours of the 
conditions of his programme thirty-five days after 


immediately to look for the relative in whose 


38 


< 
|& personage, such as the honorable Jejeeh, who 
M ted reckoned among the richest merchants of the 

The broker whom Mr. Fogg addressed did ji 
deed know the Parsee merchant. Bue fore So 
years he had not lived in China, Having made his 
fortune, he had gone to live in Europe—in Holland, 
it was believed, which was explained by the exten- 
Sive correspondence whicn he had had with that 
country during his life as a merchant. 
| Phileas Fogg returned to the Club Hotel. He 

immediately asked permission to see Mrs, Aouda, 
| and without any other preamble, told her that the 
honorable Jejeeh was no longer living in Hong 
| Kong, but probably was living in Holland. 

Mrs. Aouda did not reply at. first. Passing her 
hand over her forehead, she thought for a few 
moments, and then said in her sweet voice:— 

“ What ought I to do, Mr. Fogg?” 
| “Itis very simple,” replied the gentleman. “@o 
on to Europe.” 

“ But I can not abuse—” 

“You do not abuse, and your presence does not 
at all embarrass my Fee Passepartout? 
ako Monsieur,” replied Passepartout. 
| “Go to the Carnatic and engage three cabins.” 

Passpartout, delighted with continuing his yoy 
age in the company of the young woman, who was 
aed Grackras to him, immediately left the Club 

.u) 
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CHAPTER XIX.—IN WHICH PASSEPARTOUT TAKES 
A LITTLE TOO LIVELY INTEREST IN HIS MASTER, 
AND WHAT FOLLOWS, 


Hong Kong is only a small island secured to 
Engiayd by the treaty of Nanking, after the war 
of 1842, In a few years, the colonizing genius of 
Great Britain had established there an important 
city, and created the port Victoria. This island is 
situated at the mouth of the Canton river, and sixty 
niles only separate it from the Portugese city of 
Macao, built on the other shore. Hong Kong must 
necessarily vanquish Macao in a commercial strug 

le, and now the greatest part of the Chinese 
ransportation is done through the English city. 
Docks, hospitals, wharves, warehouses, a Gothic 
cathedral, a Government House, macadamized 


the commercial cities of the counties of Kent or 
Surrey, traversing the terrestrial sphere, had found 
a place at this point in China, nearly at its anti 
podes. 
Passepartout, with his hands in his pockets, 
sauntered towards the port Victoria, looking at the 
paianquins, the curtained carriages still in favor in 
the Celestial Empire, and all the crowd. of Chinese, 





streets. in some things, it was like Bombay, Cak 
cutta, or Singapore that the worthy fellow was 

ding again on his route. There is thus a track 
of English towns all around the world. é 

Passepartout arrived at Victoria port, There, at 
the mouth of Canton river, was a perfect swarm of 
the ships of all nations, English, French, American, 
Dutch, war and merchant vessels, Japanese or Chr 
nese craft, junks, semmpas, tankas, and even flower- 
boats, which formed so many parterres floating on 
the waters. Walking along, Passepartout noticed 
a certain number of natives dressed in yellow, all 
of quite advanced age. bye bine kde into a Chinese 
barber’s to be shaved “a Ja Chinese,” he learned 
from Figaro in the shop, who spoke pretty, good 
English, that these ancient men were at’ least 
eighty years old, and that at this age they had the 
poe of wore laa the Imperial color. 

assepartout found this very funny, without know- 
ing exactly why. k 

is beard shaved, he repaired to the wharf from 
which the Carnatic would leave, and there he per- 
ceived Fix walking up and down, at which he was 
not at all astonished. But. the detective showed 
upon his face the marks of great. disappointment. 

“Good!” said Passepartout to himself; “that will 
be bad for the gentlemen of the Reform Club!” 

And he past Fix with his merry smile, with- 
out seeming to notice the vexed air of his com 
panion. 4 

Now, the detective had good reasons to fret 
about the infernal luck which was pursuing him. 
No warrant! It was evident that the warrant was 
running after him, and that it could reach him only 
| if he stopped some days in this city. Now, Hong 
Kong being the last English territory on the rou 
this Mr. Fogg would escape him finally, if he 
not sueceed in detaining him there. 

“Well, Monsieur Fix, have you decided to come 
with us as far as America?” asked Passepartout. 

“Yes,” replied Fix between his closed teeth. 

“Well then!” cried Passepartout, shouting with 
laughter. “I knew very well that you could not 
| separate yourself from us. Come and engage your 
| berth, come!” 

And both entered the ticket 
cabins for four persons. But the clerk told them 
that the repairs of the Carnatic being completed, 
the steamer would leave at eight o’clock in the 
evening, and not the next morning, as had been 
announced, : 

“Very good!” replied Passepartout, “that will 


ffice and engaged 





goin Passep! ‘that 

( - Hong Kong. At the|suit my master. Iam going to inform him. 

pode Pag ey je pag Neo onrr to cemnatn at| At this moment Fix took an extreme step. He 

fhe hotel until his return, so that the young woman | determined to tell Passepartout everything. x ue 

should not be left alone. 4 _4 the only means, Pernape that he had of retaining 
The gentleman was shown the way to the Ex-| Phileas Fogg for a few days in Hong ag , 

change. There, they would unquestionably know} Leaving the office, Fix offered to treat his ocom- 


yi 


streets, all would lead one to believe that one of | 


Japanese, and Europeans hurrying along in the © 
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panion in a tavern. Passepartout had the time. He 
accepted Fix’s invitation. ae 
A tavern opened on the quay. It had an invit ng 
appearance. Both entered, It was a large room, 
finely decorated, at the back of which was stretch- 
edacamp bed, furnished with cushions, Upon 
this bed were lying a certain number of sleepers. 
Some thirty customers in the large room ee 
pied small tables of plaited rushes. Some carey 
pints of English beer, ale, or porter, others jugs 0 
alcoholic liquors, gin, or brandy. Besides, the 
most of them were smoking long, red-clay pipes, 
stuifed with little balls of opium mixed with es- 
sence of rose. Then, from time to time, Ae 
smoker overcome would fall down under the table, 
and the waiters of the establishment, taking him 
by the head and feet, carried him on to the ae 
bed, alongside of another. Twenty of these so : 
were thus laid side’ by side, in the last stage o 
sishness. 
oer and Passepartout understood that they had 
entered a smoking-house haunted by those wretch- 
ed, stupified, lean, idiotic creatures, to whom mer- 
cantile England sells annually ten million four 
hundred thousand povnds’ worth of the fatal drug 
called opium. Sad millions are these, levied on one 
of the most destructive vices of human nature. 
The Chinese Government has tried hard to reme- 
dy such an abuse by severe laws, but in vain. From 
the rich class, to whom the use of opium was at 
first formally reserved, it has descended to the 
lower classes, and its ravages can no longer be ar- 
rested. Opium is smoked everywhere and always 
in the Middle Empire. Men and women give them- 
selves up to this deplorable passion, and when they 


are accustomed to inhaling the fumes they can fio } i 


longer do withoutit, except by suffering terrible 
eramps in the stomach. A great smoker can smoke 
as many as eight pipes a day, but he dies in five 
years. : 

Now, it was in one of the numerous smoking- 
houses of this kind, which swarm even in Hane 
Kong, that Fix and Passepartout had entered wit 
the intention of refreshing themselves. Passepar- 
tout had no money, but he accepted willingly the 
* politeness” of his companion, ready to return it 
to him at the proper time and place. i 

They called for two bottles of port, to which the 
Frenchman did full justice, whilst 
served, observed his companion with the closest 
attention. They talked of one thing and another 
and especially of the excellent idea that Fix ha 
of taking passage on the Carnatic. The bottles 
now being.empty, Passepartout rose to inform his 
master that the steamer would leave several hours 
in advance of the time announced. 

Fix detained him. 

“One moment,” he said. 

“ What do you wish, Monsieur Fix?” 

“Thaye some serious matters to talk to you 


“Serious matters?” cried Passepartout, em ptying 
the few drops of wine remaining in the bottom of 
his glass. “Very well, we will talk about them to- 
morrow. I have not the time to-day.” 

“Remain,” replied Fix. “It concerns your 
master.” 

Passepartout, at this phrase, looked attentively at 
his questioner. 

The expression of Fix’s face seemed singular to 
him. He took a seat again. 

“ What have you to say to me?” he asked. 

Fix placed his hand upon his companion’s arm, 
and lowering his voice, he asked him:— 

“You have guessed who I was,” 

“Parbleu!” said Passepartout smiling, 

“Then [ am going to tell you every thing.” 

“Now that [ know every thing, my friend. Ah! 
that’s pretty tough! But goon. But first let me 
tell you that these gentlemen have put themselves 
to very useless expense,” 


“Useless,” said Fix. “You speak confidently ! 


- It may be seen that you do not know the size of the 


sum!” 
“But I do know it,” 
thousand pounds!” 


“ Fifty-five thousand !” replied Fix, grasping the 
Frenchman’s hand, 


said Passepartout. “Twenty 


“What!” cried Passepartout, “Monsieur Foge d 
8! 


would have dared——Fifty-five thousand poun 
Well, well! All the more reason that I should not 
lose an instant,” he added rising again. 

“ Fifty-five thousand pounds !” replied Fix, who 
forced Passepartout to sit down again, after hay- 
ing ordered a decanter of brandy,—* and if I sue- 
ceed, I get a reward of two thousand pounds. Do 
you wish five hundred of them on condition that 
you help me?’ 


-“Help you!” eried Passepartout, whose eyes 
i opened very wide. 
es, help me to detain Mr. Fogg in 
for 3 tow days !? SAL ate 
“Phew !” said Passepartout, « what are you say- 
ing? How, not satisfied with having hey taser 
fol Aes with pipnioed his faithfulness, do these 
enviemen wish to throw new obstaclesin hi 
am ashamed for them.” fohaarite 


moe what do you mean by that?’ asked 


«T mean that it is simple indelicacy. It is about 
the same as stripping Monsieur Foge an 1 i 
his money in their pockets,” (aa hea 


“Ah! that is the very thing we are coming 
to!” 


“But it is a tra cried Passepartout—who was 
getting lively under the influence of the brandy 
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Fix, more re-/ a 
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ith which Fix was plying him, and which he 
anaie wihott noticing it—“a real trap! Gentle- 
men ! sae 1 sad 

‘ix began to be puzzled. 

Eoatienrie 42 ned Passepartout, “ members of 
the Reform Club! You must know, Monsieur 
Fix, that my master isan honest man, and that, 
when he has made a bet, he intends to win it 
fairly.” } 

a Bat who do you think I am?” asked Fix, fast- 
ening his look upon Passepartout. 

“Parbleu! an agent of the members of the Re- 
form €lub with the mission to interfere with my 
master’s journey, which is singularly erases 
So, although it has been some time already since - 
guessed your business, I have taken good care not 
to disclose it to Monsieur Fogg.” _ : 

“He knows nothing? ” asked Fix quickly. i 

“Nothing,” answered Parsepartout, emptying 
his glass once more. Ay 
The agent passed his hand over his forehead. 
He hesitated before continuing the conversation. 
What ought he to do? The error of Passepartout 
seemed sincere, but it rendered his plan more diffi- 
cult. It was evident that this young man was 
speaking with perfect good faith, and that he was 
not his master’s accomplice— which Fix had 
feared. ( d : 

“Well,” he said to himself, “since he is not his 
accomplice, he. will aid me.” ; 

The detective had the advantage a second time. 
Besides, he had no more time to wait. At any cost 
Fog must be arrested at Hong Kong. : 

§ Listen,” said Fix,in an abrupt tone, “listen 
carefully to me. I am not what you think, that 
is, an agent of the members of the Reform 
Club” eee 
“Bah |” said Passepartout, looking at him in a 
jocose way. / Lee 

“Tam a police detective, charged with a mission 
by the Metropolitan Governmen 

“ You—a detective |” a. ‘ d 

“Yes, and I will prove it,” replied Fix. “ Here is 
my commission.” : 

And the agent, taking a paper from his pocket- 
book, showed his companion a commission signed 
by the Commissioner of the Central Police. Passe- 
partout stunned, unable to articulate a word, looked 


t Fix. 

“The bet of Mr. Fogg,” continued Fix, “is only 
a pretext of which you are the dupes, you and 
his colleagues of the Reform Club, for he had an 
interest in assuring himself of your unconscious 
complicity.” 

“But why?” cried Passepartout. : 

“Listen, The 28th of September, ultimo, a Tob- 
bery of fifty-five thousand’ pounds was committed 
at the Bank of England, by an individual whose 
description they were able to obtain. Now, look 
at this description, and it is feature for feature that 
of Mr. Fogg.” 

“Humbug !” cried Passepartout, striking the ta- 
ble with his clenched fist. “My master is the most 
honest man in the world !” 

“How do you know?” replied Fix. “You are 
not even acquainted with him. You entered his 
service the day of his departure, and he left per- 
cipitately under a senseless pretext, without 
trunks, and carrying with him a large sum in bank 
notes! And you dare to maintain that he is an 
honest man ?” 
ee yes!” repeated the poor fellow mechani- 
cally. 
“Do you wish, then, 
plice? ” 

Passepartout dropped his head in his hands. He 
could no longer be recognized. He did not look 
at the detective. Phileas Fogg, the deliverer of 
Aouda, the brave and generous man, a robber! 
And yet how many presumptions there were 
against him. Passepartout tried to force bac 
the suspicions which would slip into his mind. 
He would never believe in his master’s guilt. 

“To conclude, what do you want of me?” said 
he to the detective by a strong effort. 

“See here,” replied Fix, “I have tracked Mr. 
Fogg to this point, but I have not yet received the 
warrant of arrest, for which I asked, from Lon- 

on. You must help me, then, to keep him in 
Hong Kong—” 

“I! Help you!” 

“And I will share with 708 the reward of two 
epee pounds promised by the Bank of Eng- 

an 

_ “Never !” replied Passepartout, who wanted to 

rise and fell back, feeling his reason and his 
strength at once escaping him, 

“Monsieur Fix,” he said, stammering, “even if 
every thing you have told me should be true—if 
my master should be the robber whom you seek— 
which I deny—I have been—I am in his service— 
T have seen him kind and generous—betray him—-. 
jever—no, not for all the gold in the world—I am 


from a village where they don’t eat that kind of 
bread !” 


“You refuse?” 
«Treat thas if Th 
‘Treat it as if Thad said no i 
“and let's take a drink” “tng,” replied Fix, 
“All right, let’s take a drink CH 
Passepartout felt himself more and more over-* 
come by intoxication. 


must at all hazards separate him from his master, 


to be arrested as his accom- 


him closely came up to him. 
Fix, who turned to him and said:— 


gers of the Rangoon, who 
not the honor—” 


servant here.” 





young woman quickly. 











not with you?” % 


since yesterday. Has he perhaps embarked with- 
out us aboard the Carnatic?” 


excuse my question, you expected then to leave by 
that steamer? ” 


The Carnatic, having completed her repairs, left 
Hong Kong twelve hours sooner without: warning 
any one,and we must now wait a week 
er steamer |!” 


these words, “a we 
a week at Hong Kong! There would 
receive the warrant of arrest. Chance would at 
last declare for the representative of the law, 


received, when he heard Phileas Fogg say in his 
calm voice:— 


it seems to me, in the port of Hong Kong.” 


turned towards the doc 
leaving. 


said that a thread attached 


whom it had served so well 
eas Fogg, for three ho 

every 
to | charter a vessel to take 
saw only ¥ loading 


Lindi 





ighted it, took a few puffs, and fell over, 
his 7 prseckee 9 under the influence of the nas- 

cotic. ee 
‘ “At least,” said Fix, seeing Passepartout out of 

the way, “Mr Fogg will not be informed in time 

of the departure of the Carnatic, and if he leaves, 

he will at least be without this cursed French- 

man !” 

Then he left, after paying his bill. 


CHAPTER XX.—IN ‘WHICH Frx comES IN HIRECY 
CONTACT WITH PHILEAS Foaa. 


During this scene, which might perhaps serious. 
ly interfere with his future, Mr Fogg, accompany- 
ing Mrs. Aouda, was taking a walk through the 
streets of the English town. Since Mrs. Aouda 
accepted his offer to take her to Europe, he had to 
think of all the details necessary for so long a 
journey. That an Englishman like him should 
make the tour of the world with a carpet-bag in 
his hand, might pass; but a lady could not under- 
take such a journey under the same conditions, 
Hence, the necessity of buying clothing and arti- 
cles necessary for the voyage. Mr. Fogg acquitted 
himself of his task with the quiet characteristic of 
him, and he invarie*v replied to all the excuses 
and objections of tr ‘“oung woman, confused by . 
so much kindness:— et 2 

“jiis the interest of xy journey; it isin my pro- 

mme. 

The purchases made, M:. Fogg and the young 
woman returned to the hoie!, and dined at the ta- 
ble Chote, which was sumptuously served. Then 5 
Mrs. Aouda, a little tired, wens up into her room, © 
after having shaken hands English fashion with 
her imperturbable deliverer. a 

He, Fogg, was absorbed all the evening in 
reading the Times and the Illustrated London 
News. == 

If he had been a man to be astonished at any — 
thing it would have been not tw have seen his ser- 
vant at the hour for retiring. But knowin that 
the Yokohama steamer was not to leave Hong Kong 
before the next morning, he did not otherwise — 
bother himself about it. The next morning’ 
Passepartout did not come at Mr. Fogg’s ring. 

What the honorable gentleman thought on 
learning that his servant had not returned tovthe~ 
hotel, no one could have said. Mr. Fo g contented” 
himself with taking his carpet-bag, caltng for Mrs, — 
Aouda and sending for a palanquin. 4 

It was then eight o’clock, and high tide, ef 
which the Carnatic was to take advantage to go 
out through the passes, was put down at -past — 
nine. 
When the palanquin arrived at the door of the ; 
hotel, Mr. Fogg and Mrs. Aouda got into the 
comfortable vehicle, and their baggage followed 
them on a wheelbarrow. 7 

Half an hour later the travelers dismounted on — 
the wharf, and there Mr. Fogg learned that the 
Carnatic had left the evening before. bY 

Mr. Fogg, who counted on finding at the same 3 
time both the steamer and _ his servant, Was com-— 
pelled to do without both. But not asign of dis- 
appointment appeared upon his face; and, when — 

rs. Aouda looked at him with uneasiness, he con- 


tented himself with replying :— 


“Tt is an incident, Madame, nothing more.” 
At this momenta person who had been watching © 
It was the detective, 


“Are you not like myself, sir, one of the passen- . 

L arrived yesterdar2. .: 
“Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Fogg S4 ‘but I have~ 
but I thought I would find your 


“Do you know where he is, sir?” asked the — 









? 





“Pardon me, 


“Wiat!” replied Fix, feigning surprise, “ is he 


“No,” replied Mrs. Aouda. “He has not returned | 


“Without you, madame?” replied Fix. “Bui, 


* Yes, sir.” 


“T too, madame, and I am much disappointed. 


for anoth- 


Fix felt his heart jump for joy in pronouncin 
ek A week ! Foes detained 
e time to 


It may be judged then what a stunning blow he 


“But there are other vessels than the Carnatic, 


And Mr. Fogg, offering his arm to Mrs. Aou 
8 in search of a an 


stupefied, followed. It might hard 
him to 


is man. 
really to abandon 
+ to that , 3 
versed the port 
it was n » to 
but he 


to Yokohama: 
unloading, and which 


Fix, 


However, chance seemed 


irection, ernie 


or 






i ,eee. ititae aa! 
THE TOUR OF THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS. — 


- - —— ~ v0 
¥ could not set sail, Fix began to hope 
~ Rtn. Foge was not asec 
3 was on and h 
So 
‘OSs j 
ead of the pier. yeh 


-. *Your honor is looking for a boat?” sai 
7 te him, taking off his hat. ose 


eee 


Retlordaal orneta: with a sharp cut-water, {curity Tt seemed to him that Phileas Poco'’s ine 
ne a el shape, and long water lines. She} Cou not be sunpler, s fone s plan 
in Pox pave ; en called a racing yacht. Her shin-|  lustead of embarking in Nngland for the United 
he opper 8 eng, her galvanized iron work, | States, like a common rogue, this Fogg had st 
John B white as ivory, showed that Master) the grand rounds, and traversed three-quarters ¢ 
ii hn Bunsby knew how to keep her in good con- | the globe, in order to gain more surel eae 
: sei Her two masts leaned a little to. the rear, | ¢an continent, where he would quiet! Cor rail 
She carried brigantine-foresail, storm - jib, and | the large sum stolen from the bank ae 
standing-jib, and could rig up splendidly for a| thrown the police off his track. B 
rear wind, She ought to sail wonderfully well, : 









































“You have a boat ready to sail?” asked Mr. after having 


But, once upon 


. 


a “he the soil of the United States, what w 4 ‘ 
te an en a pilot-boat, No. 43, the best een tn fact she had won several prizes in pilot- | Abandon this man ? No, a iinered tee nat And 
*She goes fast?” matches. until he had obtained an extradition order he would 


The crew of the Tankadere was composed of | N0t leave him for aninstant. It was hi 
the master, John Bunsby, and four pea They he would fulfill it to the end. ty het eee pose 
were of that class of hardy sailors who, in all} bappyresult had been obtained. Passe vartout ; 
weathers, venture out in search of vessels, and ave | 20 longer with his master; and, 6s pecia lly ater the 
thoroughly acquainted with these seasons. John | confidence Fix had reposed in him it was im ve 
Bunsby, a man about forty-five years, vigorous, | ant that the master and servant should ses si 
prea im seo poe of an ener-| each other again. - sn 
; , Self-reliant, well posted in his business Phileas Fogg was constant inking i 
no have inspired contidence in the most tim- ripe oy who +S pps 9 = aopanlhs aia 
8. laving thought over eve ing, it seen im- 
Phileas Fogg and Mrs. Aouda went on board. possible to nie that, in selene an pee na 
Fix was already there. They went down by | derstanding, the poor fellow had set sail upon the 
steps in the rear of the schooner into a square | Carnatic at ihe last moment. Jt was the’ Cplnlen 
cabin, whose walls bulged out in the form of cots, | of Mrs. Aouda also, who regretted very oiick this 
anor seh oe divan. In the middle, there was| good servant, to whom she owed so much. [It - 
aa : a eas by a hanging lamp. It was small, alent be = Ser would find him again at Yoko- 
‘ 6 } I ne 1 } a 
“T regret having nothing better to offer you,” | it weed be aaa found it a Ee oe 
said Mr. Fog to Fix, who bowed without replying.| | Towards ten o’clock the breeze began to freshen 
The detective felt somewhat humiliated by thus | Perhaps it would have been prudent to take in a 
taking advantage of Mr. Fogg’s kindnesses. reef, but the pilot, having carefully examined the 
Surely,” he thought, “he is avery polite rogue, | state of the heavens, left the rigging as it was. 
but he is a rogue !” Besides the Tankadere carried eail admirably, hav- 
At ten minutes after three the sails were hoisted. | ing a deep draft of water, and every thing was 
The English flag was flying at the gaff of the| prepared te go rapidly, in case of a gale, 
schooner. The passengers were seated on deck.| A midnight Phileas Fo g and Mrs. Aouda des- 
Mr. Fogg and Mrs. Aouda, cast a last look at the | cended into the cabin. had preceded them, 
wharf, in hopes of seeing Passepartout. and was stretched on one of the cots. As for the 
Fix was not without apprehension, for chanee | pilot and his men, they remained on deck allnight. 
might have brought to this place the unfortunate| The next day, the Sth of November, at sunyi 
young man whom he had so indignantly treated, | the schooner had made more than one bhundr. 
and then an explanation would have taken place, | miles. Her course, frequently tried, showed that 
from which the detective would not have got out] the average of her speed was between eight and 
to advantage. But the Frenchman did not show | nine knots an hour. The Tankadere carried full 
himself, and doubtless the stupefying narcotic | sail, and in this rig she obtained the maximuin of 
still held him under its influence. rapidity. If the wind kept the same, the chances 
Finally, Master Jobn Bunsby ordered to start,| were in her favor. 
and the Tankadere, taking the wind under her} The Tankadere, during the whole day, did not 
brigantine, foresail, and standing jib, flew out in} go far from the coast, whose currents were favor- 
the sea bounding. alee nen ae Mi was ae ai off tg 
most from her larboard quarter, and irregular 
CHAPTER XXL — Is wHIcd THE MASTER OF 'THE| outlined appeared SGracttnion across the my tap © 
TANKADERE RUNS GREAT RISK OF LOSING A| The wind coming from the Jand was, on that ac 
REWARD OF Two HUNDRED POUNDS. ggene ae gan 80 Berane a fone Sri Sa 
stance for the schooner, for vessels of asm Be 
This voyage of eight hundred miles, undertaken | nage suffer above‘all from the roll of the sea whick 
in -a craft of twenty tons, and especially in that) interferes with their speed, “killing” them, to nse © — 
season of the year, was venturesome. The Chi-| the sailors’ expression. : 
nese seas are generally rough, exposed to terrible Towards noon the breeze abated a little and set 
blows, principally guring the equinoxes, and this| in from the southeast. The pilot put up his poles; 
was in the first days of November. butat the end of two hours it was necessary to tale 
Tt would have very evidently been to the advant- | them down, as the wind freshened up again. ~ 
age of the pilot to take his passengers so far as Mr. Fogg and the young woman, very fortunately 
Yokohama, as he was paid so much per day. But | unaffec ed by seasickness, ate with a good appe- 
it would have been great imprudence on his part| tite the preserves and ship biscuit. Fix was In- 
to attempt such a voyage under such conditions, | vited to share their repast, and was compelled t 
and it was a bold act, if not a rash one, to go as | accept, knowing very well that it is as necessary to 
far as Shanghai. But John Bunsby had confidence | ballast stomachs as vessels, but it yexed him! To 
in his Tankadere, which rode the waves like a gull, | travel at this man’s expense, to be fed from his 
and perhaps he was not are provisions, was rather against his grain. He ata, 
During the later hours of this day the Tanka daintily, it is true, but finally he ate. : 
dere sailed through the capricious channels of| However, this repast finished, he took Mr. Fogg 
Hong Kong, and, in all her movements, from | aside and said to him :— 
whatever quarter the wind came, she behaved; “Sir a ; 
handsomely. This “sir” scorched his lips, and he controled 
“{ do not need, pilot,” said Phileas Fogg, the | himself so as not to collar this “gentleman y 
moment the schooner touched the open sea, “to; “ Sir, you have been very kind to offer me a pas 
recorormend to you all possible diligence.” saze on your vessel. But, although my resources 
“You honor may depend upon me,” replied John do not permit me to expend as freely as you, I in- 
Bunsby. “In the matter of sails, we are carrying | tend to pay my share-——” “s : 
all that the wind willallow us to carry. Our poles “Let us not speak of that, sir,” replied Mr. Foggy. 
would add nothing, and would only interfere with; “ But, if I insist” 


Between eight and nine knots an hour, near! 
~ the latter. Will you look at her?” ; 
es. 


4 
‘ “’ a honor will be satisfied. Is it for an ex- 


x “No; for a voyage.” 
cs - voyage? » 

= a undertake to convey me to Yoko- 
_- The sailor, at these words, stood with arms ex- 

‘tended and eyes starting from his head. 
a Your honor is joking?” he said. 

_ “No, I have missed the sailing of the Carnatic, 
-and I must be at Yokohama on the 14th, at the 
_iatest, to take the steamer for San Francisco.” 

QQ regret it,” replied the pilot, “ but it is impos- 


*T offer you one hundred pounds per day, and 
a reward of two bundred pounds if I arrive in 
time.” 

“You are in earnest?” asked the pilot. 

“Very much in earnest,” replied Mr. Fogg. 

The pilot withdrew to one side. He Jooked at 

the sea, evidently struggling between the desire to 
_ gain an enormous sum and the fear of venturing 

_ sefar. Fix was in mortal suspense. 


—_— en this time, Mr. Fogg had returned to Mrs. 
__ * You will not -be afraid, madame?” he asked. 
“With you—no, Mr. Fogg,” replied the young 


- * 










































woman. 

The pilot had come towards the gentleman 
and was twisting his hat in his hands, 
“Well, pilot?” said Mr. Fogg. 

- “Well, your honor,” repli the pilot, “I can 
_+sisk neither my men, nor myself, nor yourself, in 
#0 longav e om a Doat of scarcely twenty tons, 
this time o the year. Besides, we would not 
b ve in time, for it is sixteen hundred and fifty 

miles from Hong Kong to Yokohama.” 

—<<Only sixteen hundred,” said Mr. Fogg. 

_*Tt is the same thing.” 

Fix took a gocsl long breath. ; 

“But,” added the pilot, “there migh. perhaps 
_¢9 a means to arrange it otherwise.” 

Fix did not breathe any more. 
_ “How?” asked Phileas Fogg. 

. *By going to Nagasaki, the southern extremity 
of Japan, eleven hundred miles, or only to Shang- 

hai, eight hundred miles from Hong Kong. in 
wis last journey, we would not be at any distance 

~from the Chinese coast, which would be a great 
adyantage, all the more so that the currents run 
_ to the north.” : 

- * Pijot,” replied Phileas Fogg, “I must take the 
American. wail steamer at Yokohama, and not at 
— Yhanghai wr Nagasaki.” 

“Why not?” replied the pilot. “The San Fran- 
isco steamer does not start from Yokohama. She 
stops there and at Nagasaki, but her port of de- 
parture is Shanghai.” : 
=. You are certain of what you are saying?” 





Ras - 
“ And when Uces the steamer leave Shanghai?” 
“On the 11th, at seven o’clock in the evening. 
We have then four days betore us. Four days 

that is ninety-six hours, and with an average © 
aight knots an hour, if we have good luck, if the 
 giud keeps to the southeast, if the sea is calm, we 
van make thie eight hundred miles which separate 
as from Shanghai.” : 


* And you can leave—” the sailing of our craft.” “No, sir,” repeated Fogg, in a tone which did net 
“Tn an hour, time enough to. buy my provisions; “ Ii is your trade, and not mine, pilot, and I trust | admit of reply. That will enter into the general 
and hoist sail.” to you.” expenses.’ 


Phileas Fogg, his body erect and legs wideapart,| Hix bowed; he hada stifling feeling, and going 
standing straight as a sailor, looked at the purging forward, be lay down, and did not say a word more 
sea withont staggering. The young woman seatgd | during the day. : s 
aft, felt quite affected looking at the ocean, already} In the meantime they were eal on rapidly. 
darkened by, the twilight, which she was praying John Bunsby had high hopes. He said to Mr. Fogg 
upon so frail a craft. Above her head were un- several times that they would arrive at Sree 3 


"s ileas F ni ards Fix, “i dthe white sails, looking in space like im-| at the desired time. Mr. Fogg simply replied that 
on heap peated wie, pag cha conlaea fon 8. The schooner, tipeited by the wind, | he counted on it. The whole crew went to work 


ga wish to take advantage—” : I nO eet ae 
“Sir,” ‘x resolutely, “I was going to | seemed to fly through the air. in earnest. ‘The reward en iced these good p 
esi this ea ; 4 ey Night set is, the moon was entering her first| ple. So there was not 2 sheet which was not con- 


Well, eal a nour we ed are, Aout Brite bee at iho hortzon Clouds. were "ising mauroy howe Nk aug for wih the man 
4 aoe Passepartout’s ts eS nee i arg east, and cae a fe ono | i anneuvere amore rigorously in a regatta of the 
Eas Wt Som sane A i Ae erie aie Se ot tees i ey seas, 60 | th the eventing, the, el by ce ated lo * 
a or hry +o ee as oe nr ioe cae. fate erat aha Se oe Hong Kong, and Phileas Fogg might hope that on 
And yprgt pe - 74 ie. Piileas Fogg gave there ing, the schooner would be shattered by the least peed 1B be egere tra WR he pare oe 
; Basser t's esr tity was. carTied Out SO wes dreaming forward on the vessel. He | mischanee that he had suffered since his departure 


Z ale i hi ing Fogg naturally to be | from London would probably not affect bis jour 
st the Wrench consular agent's, and the palanquin | kept himself apart, nord te hated ‘a, speak | ney worth mentioning. 


y talker. Besides ( 
having - "ped at the hotel pede mae baggage | not panel Of 4 dati he had ac- During the night, towards the early morning 
4 a “+ dena wes the oar RRA, WHORE Sc00 ie the pitts It | hours, the Taukadero entered, pont agree t 
f j ; 4 tain to him that Mr. Fogg would not| the Straits of Fo Wien, which separate the larg: 
sree Ces See. yo eta vey pathre is poet Yokohama, that he would immediately take | Island of Formosa from the Chinese coast, and ahs 
y py ap gr i | the San Francisco steamer to reach America, whose | crossed the Tropic of Cancer, The sea wis ye: ; 


uuieg fittle schooner of twonty | vast extent would assure him impunity with #e- h in thos straits, full of eddies formed by 


“It is a bargain — you are the master of the 


st” fs 
“Yes, John Bunsby, master of the Tankadere.” 
“Po you wish some earnest moves?” 
“ff it does not inconvenience your houor.” 
“ere are two hundred pounds on aecount—— 
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eounter-currents. The schooner labored heavily. 
The short waves broke a be i It became very 
ifficult to stand up on the deck. 

oEWith daybroak, ie wind became fresher. There 
was the appearance of a squall in the heavens. 
Besides, the barometerannounced a speedy change 
of the atmosphere ; its daily movement was irre ee 
lar, and the mercury oscillated capriciously, ne 
sea was seen rising towards the southeast in long 
swells, betokening a tempest. The evening before 
the sun had set in a red haze, amid the phosphor- 
escent scintillations of the ocean, 

The pilot examined the threatening aspect of 
the sky for.a long time, and muttered between his 
teeth indistinctly. At a certain moment, finding 
himself near his passenger, he said ina low voice: 

“Can I speak freely to your honor ? 

“You can,” replied Phileas 
Fogg. é 

mies are going to have 
5 w Will it come from the north 
or the south ?” asked Mr. Fogg 


*gsimply. 
en the south. See. A ty- 
hoon is‘coming 
” 

“Good for the 
typhoon from 
the south, since 
it will send us in 
the right direc- 
tion,” replied 
Mr. Fogg. 

“Tf you take it 
so,” replied the 
pilot, “T have 
nothing more to 


John Bunsby’s 
resentiments 
id not deceive 
him. At a less 
advanced season 
of the year, the 
typhoon, accord- 
ing to the ex- 
pression of 3&4 
celebrated me- 
teorologist, 
would have 
assed off like a 
uminous  cas- 
cade of eleciric 
flames, but in the 
winter equinox 
it was to be 
feared that it 
would burst 
with violence, 
The pilot took 
his precautions 
in advance. tie 
had all the 
schooner’s sails 
reefed, and the 
yards brought 
on deck. ‘The 
pole-masts were 
dispensed with. 
All hands went 


forward. The 
hatches were 
carefully fasten- 


ed. Not a drop 
of water could 
then enter the 
hull of the ves- 
sel. A single 
iriangular sail, 
A foresail of 
strong canvas, 
was hoisted as 
a storm-jib, so 
as to hold the 
schooner to the 
wind behind. 
And they waited. 

John Bunsby 
had begged his 
assengers to go 
own into the 
cabin; but in the 
narrow space, al- 

















3 were sometimes covered all over by the 
8 rare of spray, which they received philosophic- 
ally. Fix did not like it, doubtless, but the intrepid 
Aouda, with her eyes fixed upon her companion 
whose coolness she could only admire, showec 
herself worthy of him, and braved the storm at 
his side. As for Phileas Fogg, it seemed as if this 
typhoon formed a part of his programme. 

Up to this time the Tankadere had always held 
her course towards the north; but, toward even- 
ing, as might have been feared, the wind, shift- 
ing three quarters, blew from the northwest. The 
schooner, now having her side to the waves, was 
terribly shaken. The sea struck her with a 
violence well calculated to terrify any one who 
does not know how solidly every part of a vessel is 
fastened together. 
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“Ah well, yes! your honor is right. On & 


Shanghai !” . 
And the direction of the Tankadere was un 


waveringly kept to the north. 
It wae tent a terrible night! It was a tnlracle 
that the little craft did not capsize. Twice she was 


submerged, and everything would have been 


ied off the deck, if the fastening of the ro 
had ened way. Mrs. Aouda was worn out, but 


she did not utter a complaint. More than onee¢ 


Mr. Fogg had to rush towards her to protect her 


froin the violence of the waves. 


Daylight reappeared. The tempest was still 
ine ath the greatest fury. However, the wind 
fell again into the southeast. It was a favorable 
change, and the bie De det bari way on 

is high sea, whose waves then struck those pro- 
ee a duced by the new direction of 
the wind. Thence a shock of 
counter-rolling waves, which 
would have crushed a less solidly 
built bark. a6 

From time to time through 
the broken mist the coast could 
be perceived, but not a ship 
in sight. The 
Tankadere was 
the only one 
keeping the sea, 

At noon there 
Mit ne Bs 
of a calm, whic 
with the sinking 
of the sun to- 
wards the hori- 
zon, were more 
distinct. 

The short du- 
ration of the 


ing to its ¥ 
violence. The 


tempest was ow- 
























































































































































































































most deprived of 

















air, and knocked 
about by the 
waves, this im- 
risonment had in jt nothing agreeable. Neith 
r. Fogg, nor Mrs, A nor even Fix was conn 
an to leave the noe esas dink ditches 
owards eight o’clock the storm of rain and wi 
ae the deck. With nothing but her little Mtoe 
sail, } od Tankadere was raised Jike a feather by the 
bite 16 Violence of which could not well be de- 
wile pi Ii words. Compare her speed to quad- 
ne @ that of a locomotive Tushing along under 
ee port of steam, and it would still be below the 
During the whole day the vessel 
\ ay ‘ssel ran 
towards the North, carried by the panairore 
waves, preserving, fortunately, a rapidity equal to 


theirs. Twenty times she was al 

y time S almost su 
by these mountains of water which rose : oa he 
from the deol but an adroit turn of the bela by 
the pilot warded off the catastrophe, The passen- 








“SEATED UPON THE DECK, AOUDA CAST A LAST 
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With nightfall the tempest grew wilder. Seeing 
darkness come on, and with it the increase of the 
storm, John Bunsby felt great uneasiness. He 
asked himself if it would not be time to put in 
Rome where, and he Spnewitod his crew, 

1S men consulted, John Bunsb 
mat and ety to him: y couuroeched 
elleve, your honor, that we woul 
mene of the orts of the coast,” poe Welle 
eleve 80, also,” replied Phileas F 
73 ee oe pats the Pilot, Put which onete, 
only know one,” replie x i 

“And that is??? "Ped Mr. Fogg, quietly. 

“Shanghai |” 

The pilot could not at 
few moments what this a: 
obs' and tenacity it 


first comprehend for a 
wer meant; how much 
comprised. Then he 




















passengers,com- 
pletely worn out, 
could eat a little 
and take som 
rest. q 
The night z 
comparatively 
gulet. The pilvé~ 
ad the sails 
again hoisted at_ 
alowreef, The 
speed of the 
vessel was con- 
siderable. The 
next day, the 
llth, at  day- 
dawn, the coaat 
being sighted, 
John Busby was 
able to assert 
that they were 
not one hundred’ 
miles from 
Shanghai. 7 
Ng ae ; | 
miles, and only 
this day left to 
make the dis-_ 





LOOK AT THE WHARF, IN HOPES OF SEEING PASSEPARTOUT.”—Page 135. 


rive at any cost. 
beating—Phileas 
little schooner must 
knots an hour, and the wind was constantly 
down! It was an irregular ge Sh ca 


, ci 
Re coming from the coas hey oo . 
= btirtivagonmes po an immediately 

E © vessel was so an i 

a fine material, caught to eo s 


Falk in 
o'clock Jo counted 
Shanghai river, for the t 


evening Mr 
Fogg ought to 
arrive at Sha 


- 






steamer. With- 
out this storm, 
during which 
he lost several 


ment, have been 


port. 

The breeze” 
sensiblyslacken. 
ed, but fortu- 
nately the sea 
fell with it. The° 


schooner was 
: = 34 covered with 
ree, a Ss canvas. Poles, 


stay-sails, coun- 
ter-jibs, all were 
carried, and the 


sea foamed under her keel. 


At noon, the Tankadere was not more than 


forty-five miles from Shanghai. She had six hours 
more to make that port before the departure of 
the steamer for Yokohama, 


The fears of all were great; they wanted to ar 
All felt their hearts impatiently 
Fogg doubtless excepted. The 

eep up an average of nine 


@ capricious 
current in their favor, at six 


nly ten miles to 
ity itself is situated ats 


tance! That very 


hours, he would — 
not, at this mo- — 


thirtymilesfrom _ 





—-, c 4 ' 
the Yokohama 


of twelve miles at least above the mouth. 

seven oloek were still three miles from 

bal A formidable oath escaped from the 

hk ne evident “ me sewets of = 

pounds was going to slip from him. He 

Ieoked at Mr. Fogg. Mr. Fogg was impassible, 

and yet his whole fortune was at stake at this 
Manent. 


At this moment, too, a long, black funnel, 
Crowned with a wreath of smoke, appeared on the 
of the water. It was the American steamer 

z at the regular hour. 

“Maledictions on her!” cried John Bunsby, who 
ewig back the rudder desperately. 

_ “Signal her!” said Phileas Fogg, simply. 

A small brass cannon stood on the forward deck 
@f the Tankadere. It served to make signals in 

Weather. 
; ® cannon was loaded to the muzzle, but at 
the moment that the pilot was going to apply a 
Ted-hot coal to the touch-hole, Mr. Fogg said: 
» “Hoist your flag.” 

The flag was hoisted half-mast. It was a signal 
Of distress, and it was to be hoped that the Ameri- 
@an steamer, perceiving it, would change her 
‘course for a moment to assist the little craft. 

“And ea hees te POF th litt] ded 
e ming of the little cannon sounde 
through the air. ; 


CHAPTER XXIJ.—IN WHICH PASSEPARTOUT SEES 
_YERY WELL THAT, EVEN AT THE ANTIPODES, IT 
IS PRUDENT TO HAVE SOME MONEY IN ONE’S 
POCKET. 


The Carnatic, having left Hong Kong on the 6th 
ef November, at half-past six P.M., turned under 
full head of steam towards the Japanese shores. 
She carried a full load of freight and passengers. 

eabins aft were unoccupied. They were the 
pes retained for Mr. Phileas Fogg. 
~The next morning.the men in the forward part 
of the vessel saw, not without some surprise, a 
ae with half-stupefied eyes and disordered 
coming out of the second cabin, and with 
tottering steps taking a seat on deck. 

‘This passenger was Passepartout himself. This 

is what happened: . ° 
paome minutes after Fix left the smoking-house 
; waiters raised Passepartout, who was in a 


deep sleep, and laid him on the bed reserved for - 


the smokers. But, three hours later, Passepartout, 
pursued even er wa ned prem se a ale oe 
> again and struggled against the stupefying 
n oF the narcotic. The thought of unaccom- 
ed duty shook off his torpor. He left this 
runkard’s bed, reeling, supporting himself by the 


































wall, falling and rising, but always.and irresistibly 
on by a sort of instinct. He finally went 
out of the smoking-house, crying in a dream, “the 
‘Carnatic! the Carnatic!” 
_ The steamer was there, steam up, ready to leave, 
ssepartout had only a few steps to go. He 
‘rushed upon the plank, crossed. it, and fell uncon- 
Seious on the forward deck at the moment that 
the Carnatic was slipping her moorings. 
_ Some of the sailors, as men accustomed to these 
tind of scenes, took the poor fellow down into a 
gecond cabin, and Passepartout only waked_ the 
mext morning, one hundred and fifty miles from 
Cainese coast. j 
is then why Passepartout found himself 
morning on the Carnatie’s deck, taking full 
aghts of the fresh sea-breezes. The pure air 
ad him. He commenced to collect his ideas, 
To Gil—-t.suceead without difficulty. But, 
nally, he recalled the scenes of the day before, the 
confidences of Fix, the smoking-house, etc. 
“Tr is evident,” he said to himself, “that I have 
been abominably drunk! What will Mr. Fogg 
‘say? In any event I have not missed the steamer, 
md this is the principal thing.” a 
on, thinking of Fix, he said to himself : 
Bs for him, if hope we are now rid of him, and 
that he has not dared, after what he proposed to 
me, to follow us on the Carnatic. A police detec- 
we on my master’s heels, accused of the robbery 
coxamitted upon the Bank of England! Pshaw! Mr. 
is as much a robber as J am a murderer !” 
ant Passepartout to tell these things to his 
‘moaster? Would it be proper to inform him of the 
played by Fix in this affair? Would it not be 
Peties to wait until his return to London, to tell 
fim that an agent of the Metropolitan police had 
followed him, and then have a laugh with him? 
Yee. doubtless. In any event, it was a matter to 
be looked into. The most pressing thing was to 
Mr. Fogg and beg him to pardon him for 
j= jnexcusable conduct. 
 Passepartout then rose. The sea was rough, 
é the ship rolled heavily. The worthy fellow— 
Bis ee pot very rata a tga as well as he 
a se after-deck of the ship. ; 
He 4 no one on on re that resembled either 
snaster or Mrs. Aouc ’ 
+Go0i,” said he, “Mrs. Aouda is stil] abed at this 
hour. As for Mr. Fogg, he has probably found 
wre ayer, and according to his habit—— 
& saying, Pasepartout descended to the saloon. 
Me. Foug wae nt there. Passepartout had but 
ug i do: to ask the purser which cabin 
ous veayied. The purser replied that he 


ynow amscnger Af that name. 
Aid rc ANY YAHYUZEX © at, persisting. 


“Pardon mel ead Paseyaro 
is tal non-cor~ 
pine penton in ee a i, Co bees 
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“We have no young lady on board,” replied tho 
purser. “To convince you, here is the list of 
passengers. You can examine it.” 

Passepartout looked over the list. His master's 
name did not appear. 

He felt bewildered. Then an idea struck him. 

*Ah! but see! Tam on the Carnatic?” he cried. 

“Yes,” replied the purser. 

“ En route for Yokohama?” 

eine so.” 

assepartout had for a moment feare @ 
had mistaken the vessel! But though Re be a 
the Carnatic, he was certain that his master was 
re there. 

assepartout dropped into an arm-chair. It was 
a thunder-stroke for him. And suddenly, there 
was a gleam of light. He recollected that the hour 
of departure for the Carnatic had been anticipated 
that he was to notify his master, and that he had 
not done it! It was his fault, then, if Mr. Fogg 
and Mrs. Aouda had missed this steamer! 

His fault, yes, but still more that of the traitor 
who, to separate him from his master, to keep the 
latter in Hong Kong, had made him drunk! For 
at last he understood the detective’s manceuvre. 
And now Mr. Fogg surely ruined, his bet lost, ar- 
rested, perhaps imprisoned! Passepartout at this 
thought tore his hair. Ah! if Fix ever fell into his 
Baas, what a settlement of accounts there would 
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Finally, after the first moment of bewilderment, 
Passepartout recovered his coolness and studie 
the situation. It was not enviable. The French- 
man was on the road to Japan. Certain of arriving 
there, how was he to get away. His" pocket was 
empty. Nota shilling, not a penny in it! How- 
ever, his passage and meals on board were paid in 
advance. He had then five or six days to come to 
a decision. It could not be described how he ate 
and drank during the voyage. He ate for his mas- 
ter, for Mrs. Aouda, and for himself. He ate as if 
in Japan, where he was going to hy ce te desert 
untry, bare of every eatable substance. 
or high tide on Ine mornintr of the 13th, the Car- 
natic entered the port of Yokohama. | me 
This place is an important stopping point in 6 
Pacific, where all the mail and passenger steamers 
between North America, China, Japan, and the 
Malay Islands put in. Yokohama is situated on 
the bay of Jeddo, at a short distance from that im- 
mense city, the second capital of the Japanese 
Empire, formerly the residence of the foie at 
the time that civil emperor existed, and the riva. of 
Miako, the large city in which the Mikeo, the aes 
clesiastical emperor, the descendant of the gods, 


lives. : ; 

The Carnatic came alongside the wharf at Yo 0- 
hama near the jetties of the port and the ¢ ustom 
House, in the midst of the numerous vessels be- 


all nations. 
ot Doe ertout set foot, without any enthusiasm, 


———— 
a 
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on this so curious soil of the Sons of the § 

aa epee oe to do than to take ohianee oe 
us guide, and to go at a venture throug 
peo of the city. . SES ae ae 

assepartout found himself at first in an abs 

lutely Kuropean city, with its low front houses, = 
namented with verandahs, under which showed 
elegant peristyles, and which covered with its 
streets, its squares, its docks, its warehouses, the 
entire space comprised between “Treaty Promon- 
tory” and the river. There, as at Hong Kong, and 
as at Calcutta, there was a confused swarm of peo- 
ple of al! races, Americans, English, Chinese, Dutch, 
merchants ready to sell everything and to buy 
everything, in the midst of whom the Frenchman 
found himself as strange asif he had been cast 
into the Hottentot country. 

Passepartout had, it is true, one resource; it was 
to make himself known at the French or [nglish 
Consular Agent’s established at Yokohama; but he 
hated to tell his story, so intimately connected with 
taat of his master, and before coming to that, he 
wished to exhaust all other chances. — 

Then, having gone through the European quar- 
ter of the city, without chance having served him 
in anything, he entered the Japanese quarter, de- 
cided, if it was necessary, to push on to Jeddo. 

This native portion of Yokohama is called Ben- 
ten, from the name of a goddess of the sea, wor- 
shipped.in the neighboring islands. There were 
to be seen splendid avenues of firs and cedars; the 
sacred gates of a strange architecture; bridges 
half hid in the midst of bamboos and reeds; tem- 
ples sheltered under the immense and melancholy 
shade of aged cedars, retreats in the depths of 
which vegetated the priests of Buddhism and the 
sectaries of the religion of Confucius; interminable 
streets in which could have been gathered a whole 
crop of children, rose-tinted and red-cheeked, good 
little people that might have been cut out of some 
native screen, and which were playing in the 
midst of short-legged poodles, and yellowish, 
tailless cats, very indolent, and very affectionate. 

In the streets there wasa constant swarm, going 
and coming incessantly; priests passing in preces- 
sion, beating their monotonous tambourines; pa- 
trolmen, Custom House or police officers, with 
pointed hats incrusted with lac, and carrying two 
sabres in their belts; soldiers dressed in blue cot 
tonade, with white stripes, and armed with per- 
cussion muskets, guards of the Mikado, enveloped 
in their silken doublets, with hauberk and ccat-of- 
mail, and a number of other military men of all 
ranks—for in Japan the profession of a soldier is 
as much esteemed as it is despised in China. Then, 
mendicant friars, pilgrims in long robes, simple 
civilians, with their glossy and jet-black hair, large 
heads, long bust, slender legs, short stature, and 
complexions from the dark shades of copper to 
dead white, but never yellow like that of the Chi- 
nese, from-whom the Japanese differ essentially. 
Finally, between the carriages, the palanquins, the 
horses, the porters, the curtained wheelbarrows, 
the “norimons” with lac-covered sides, and the 
substantial “cangos,’ genuine bamboo litters, 
Were seen moving some homely women, with 
tightly-drawn eyes, sunken chests, and teeth black- 
ened according to the fashion of the time, taking 
short steps with their little feet, upon which were 
canvas shoes, straw sandals, or clogs of worked 
wood. They also wore wiih elegance the national 
garment, the “kiri mon,” a sort of dressing-gown, 
crossed with a silk scarf, whose broad girdle ex- 

anded behind into an extravagant knot, which 

he modern Parisian Jadies seer to have borrowed 
from the Japanese. Plas 5 

Passepartout walked for some hours in the midst 

of this checkered crowd, looking at the curious 


-and rich shops; the bazaars where are heaped up 


all the display of Japanese jewelry; the restaur- 
ants, aderied. with streamers and banners, into 
which he was interdicted from entering; and those 
tea-houses in which are drank full cups of the 
warm, fragrant tea, with “ saki”—a liquor ex- 
tracted from fermented rice—and those com*forta- 
ble smoking-houses, where very fine tobacco is 
smoked, pee not opium, whose use is almost un- 

own in Japan. j 
Piphon Passepartout found himself in the fields, 
in the midst of immense rice fields. There were 
expanding, with flowers which threw out their 
last perfumes, dazzling camelias, not borne upon 
shrubs, but upon trees; and in the bamboo enclos- 
ures, cherry, plum, and apple trees, which the nar 
tives cultivate rather for their blossoms than for 
their fruit, and which grinning scarecrows protect 
from the beak of the sparrows, the pigeons, the 
crows, and other voracious birds. There was not 
a majestic cedar which did not shelter some large 
eagle; not a weeping willow which did not cover 
with its foliage some heron, sadly perched on one 
foot; while, finally, in all directions there were 
rooks, ducks, hawks, wild geese, and a large num- 
ber of those cranes which the Japanese treat as 
“Jords,” and which symbolize for them long life 
and good fortune. i 

Wandering thus, Passepartout saw some violets 
among the grass, and said:— 

“@Qood! there is my supper.” 

But having smelt, them, he found no odor in 
them. 
“ No chance there!” he thought. 
The good fellow had certainly had the foresight 
to breakfast as heartily as peeve before he left 
the Carnatic; but after walking around fora day 
he felt that his stomach was very empty. He h 
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“The United States verepanfe cried Passepar- 
tout, “that’s just what { want!” 

He followed the man with his placard, and thus 
soon re-entered the Japanese quarter. A quarter 
of an hour later, he stopped before a large house 
surrounded by clusters of streamers, and whose 
exterior walls represented, without perspective, 
but in violent colors, a whole company of jugglers. 

It was the Honorable Batulcar’s establishment, 
who was a sort of American Barnum, director 0 
a troupe of mountebanks, jugglers, clowns; acro- 
bats, equilibrists, gymnasts, which, according to 
the placard, was giving itslast performance before 
leaving the Empire of the Sun for the States of the 
Union. 

Passepartout entered under the porch in front 
of the house, and asked for Mr. Batulcar. He ap- 
peared in person. d 

“What do you wish ?” he said to Passepartout, 
taking him at first for a native. 

“Do you need aservant,?” asked Passepartout. 

“A servant,” cried the Barnum, stroking his 
thick gray beard hanging heavily under his chin. 
“T have two, obedient and faithful, who have nev- 
er left me, and who serve me for nothing, on con- 
dition that I feed them. And here they are,” he 
added, showing his two robust arms, fwrowe 
with veins as large as the strings of a bass viol. 

“So I can be of no good to you ?” 

“None.” 
“The devil ! 
leave with you.” 

“Ah, I see!” said the Honorable Batulecar, “ You 
are as much a Japanese as ] am a monkey! Why 
are you dressed in this way ?” 

“One dresses as one can.” 

“Very true. You area Frenchman ?” 

“ Yes, a Parisian from Paris.” 

Then you ought to know how to make grim- 
aces ??” : 

“Indeed,” replied Passepartout, vexed at seeing 
his nationality call forth this question, “ we French- 
men know how to make grimaces, it is true, but 
not better than the Americans,” 

“Just so. Well if I do not take you as a servant 
Ican take youasaclown. You understand, my 
good fellow. In France they exhibit foreign 
at and abroad, French clowns,” 

“ "1 is 


ed that sheep, goats, or pigs were entirely 
Satine at the stalls of the native butchers; and 
as he knew that it is a sacrilege to kill beeves, kept 
erly for the needs of agriculture, he concluded that 
meat was scarce in Japan. He was not mistalcen; 
but in default of butcher’s meat, his stomach would 
have accommodated itself very well to quarters of 
deer or wild boar, some partridges or quails, some 
poultry or fish, with which the Japanese feed 
themselves almost exclusively, with the product of 
the rice fields. But he had to puta brave heart 
against ill luck, a oP alesa ery: day the 
oviding for his nourishment, + 
sttcant on Passepartout returned to the 
native quarter, and wandered in the streets in the 
midst of the many-colored lanterns, looking at the 
groups of dancers, executing their feats of. agility, 
and the astrologers in the open air gathering the 
crowd around their telescopes. Then he saw again 
the harbor, relieved by the fires of the fishermen 
who were catching fish by the light of their 
torches, 
Finally, the streets became empty. To the crowd 
~ succeeded the rounds of the patrolmen. These 
officers, in their magnificent costumes and in the 
midst of their suite, resembled ambassadors, and 
Passepartout repeated pleasantly, each time that he 
met some dazzling patrol:— 
“Good good! Another Japanese embassy start- 
ing for Europe!” 


GHAPTER XXITI.—-IN WHICH PASSEPARTOUT’S NOSE 
IS LENGTHENED ENORMOUSLY, 




































{t would have suited me so well to 


The next day Passepartout, tired out and hun- 
gry, said to himself that he must eat at any cost, 
and the sooner the better. He had this resource, 
to sell his watch, but he would rather die of hun- 

er. Now was the time, or never, for this good 

ellow to utilize the strong, if not melodious, voice 
with which nature had favored him. 

He knew a few French and English airs, and he 
determined to try them. The Japanese ought cer- 
tainly to be lovers of music, since everything with 
them was dene tothe sound of the cymbals, the 
tam-tam, and drums, and they could not but appre- 
ciate the talents of a European amateur, 

But, perhaps, he was a little early to organize a 
concert, and the dilettanti, unexpectedly wakened, 
would, perhaps, not have paid the singer in money 
with the Mikado’s likeness, 

Passepartout decided, then, to wait a few hours ; 
but in sauntering along the thought came to him 
that he would look too well dressed for a wander- 
ing artist, and the idea struck him to exchange his 
clothing ior a suit more in harmony with his posi- 
tion, is exchange would besides produce a sum 
which he could immediately apply to satisfying his 
appetite, 

This resolution taken, it only remained to exe- 
cute it. It was only after a long search that Pas- 
separtout found a native clothes dealer, to whom 
he told his want. ‘The Kuropean garments pleased 
the man, and soon Passepartout came out wrapped 
in an old Japanese robe, and on his head a sort of 
one sided turban, discolored by the action of the 
weather. But in return,a few small pieces of 
money jingled in his pocket. 

“Good,” he thought, “I will fancy that we are in 
the carnival !” 

Passepartout’s first care, thus “J: apanesed,” was 
to enter a tea house of modest appearances, and 
there, with some remains of poultry and a few 
handfuls of rice, he breakfasted like a man for 
whom dinner would be still a problem to be solved. 

“Now,” he said to himself, when he had taken 
hearty refreshment, “the question is not to lose 
my head. I have no longer the resource of sell- 
ing this garment for another still more J apanese. 
I must then consider the means of getting away as 
promptly as possible from this country of the Sun, 
of which I will preserve but a sorry recollection.” 

Passepartout then thought of visiting the steam- 
ers about to set sail for America. He counted on 
offering himself in the capacity of cook or servant, 
asking only his passage and his meals as his entire 
eompensation. Once at San Francisco, he would 
see how he would. get out of his scrape. The im- 
portant thing was to traverse these four thousand 
seven hundred miles of the Pacific stretching be- 
tween Japan and the New World. 

Passepartout, not being a man to let an idea Jan- 
guish, turned towards the port of Yokohama. But 
as he approached the docks, his plans, which had 
appeared so simple to him at the moment when 
he had the idea, seemed more and more difficult 
ef execution. Why should they need a cook or 
servant aboard an American steamer, and what 
contidence woud he inspire, mutitled up in this 
manner? What recommendations would be of 
any service? What references could he give ? 

} he was thus retlecting, his eyes fell upon an 
immense placard which a sort of clown was carry- 
lug through the streets of Yokohama, This pro- 
gramme was thus worded in English :— 
“ACKOBATIC JAPANESE TROUPE 
; OF THE 
HONORABLE WILLIAM BATULCAR. 
Lasr REPRESENTATIONS, 
BEFORE THEIR DEPARTURE FOR THE 
UNITED STATES oF AMERIOA, 
OF THE 
Lona Nosks! Lona NosEs } 
ONDER THE DiraEcr PROTECTION OF TRE 
Gop TrnGou ! 
GREAT ATTRACTION | 


“ You are strong, are you not ?” 

“Particularly when I have been at the table.” 

“And you know how to sing ?” 

“Yes,” replied Passepartout, who had formerly 
taken part in street concerts. , 

“But do you know how to sing on your head, 
with a top spinning on the sole of your left foot, 
and a sabre balanced on the sole of your right ?” 

“Parbleu !” replied Passepartout, who recalled 
the first exercises of his youth. 

“Then, you see, all is right!” replied the Hon- 
orable Batulear. 

The engagement was concluded there and then. 

At last Passepartout had found a position. He 
was engaged to do everything in the celebrated 
Japanese troupe. It was not very flattering, but 
within a week he would be on his way to San 
Francisco. ‘ 

The performance, so noisily announced by the 
Honorable Batulcar, was to commence at three 
o’clock, and soon the formidable instruments of a 
Japanese orchestra, drums and tam-tams, sounded 
at the door. We understand very well that Passe- 
partout could not have studied a part, but he was 
to give the support of his solid shoulders in the 
grand feat of the “human pyramid,” executed 
by the Long Noses of the god Tingou. This 
great attraction of the performance was to close 
the series, 

Before three o’clock She spectators had crowded 
the large building. Europeans and natives, Chi- 
hese and Japanese, Imen, women, and children, 
rushed upon the narrow benches, and into the 
boxes opposite the stage. The musicians had en- 
tered, and the ful orchestra, with gongs, tam-tams, 
bones, flutes, tamborines, and large drums went to 
work furiously. 

The performance was what all these acrobatic 
exhibitions are. But it must be confessed that the 
Japanese are the best equilibrists in the world. 
One, with his fan and small bits of paper, executed 
the graceful trick of the butterflies and flowers, 
Another, -with the odorous smoke of his pipe, 
traced rapidly in the air a series of bluish words, 
which formed a compliment addressed to the au- 
dience. The latter juggled with lit candles, which 
he blew out in succession as they passed before 
his lips, and which he lit again, one after the oth- 
er, without ee for a single moment, his 
wonderful jugglery. The former produced, by 
means of spinning tops, the most improbable cor- 
binations, Under his hand these humming ma- 
chines seemed to be gifted with a life of their own 
in their interminable whirling ; they ran over pipe 
stems, over the edges of sabers, over wires as thin 
as hair, stretched from one side of the stage to the 
other ; they went round large glass vases, they 
went up and down bamboo ladders, and scattered 
into all the corners, and produced harmonic effects 
of a strange character by combining their various 
tones. The jugglers tossed them up, and they 
turned in the air; they threw them like shuttle- 
cocks with wooden battledores, and they kept on 
turning ; they thrust them into their pockets, and 
when they brought them out they were still spin- 
ning—until the moment when a relaxed spring 

e them bud out into a Chinese tree | 


TBRARY. 
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It is useless to describe here the wonderfw 
of the acrobats and gymnasts of the troupe, 
turning on ladders, poles, balls, barrels, 
executed: with, remarkable precision. } 
principal attraction of the performance was 
exhibition of the Long Noses, astonishing equilib 
rists, with whom Europe is not yet acquainted, 

These Long Noses farm a special company 
placed under the direct ,2**onage of the god 


Was 


f|Tingou. Dressed like heroes or wu. “iddle Ages, — 


they bore a splendid pair of wings-on their shoul 
ders. But what distinguished them more particu- 
larly was the long nose with which their faces 
were ornamented, and, above all, the use they 
made of them. These noses were nothing less 
than bamboos, five, six, ten feet long + s0Imne | 
straight, others curved ; the latter smooth, the for-— 
mer with warts on them. It was on these - 
dages,” fastened firmly, that all their balancing 
feats were performed. A dozen of these sectaries 
of the god Tingou lay upon their backs, and their 
comrades came, dressed like lightning rods, to 
make sport on their noses, jumping, leaping sine 
one to the other, executing the most incredible 
somersaults, Y ‘ i Pree, 1 
To close, they had specially announced 


to the 
d | public the “human pyramid,” in which fifty tong 


Noses were to represent the car of Juggernaut 
But instead of forming this pyramid by taking: 
their shoulders for a point of support, the artis 
of the Honorable Batulear made it with their 
noses. Now, the one of them who usually formed 
the base of the car had left the troupe, and as all 
that was necessary was to be strong and agile, x 
Passepartout was chosen to take his place. ata 
The good fellow felt quite melancholy, when— 
sad recollection of his youth—he had put on this 
costume of the Middle Ages, adorned with parti- 
colored wings, and when a nose six feet long had 
been put on his face. But this nose was to. earn 
his bread for him, and he took his part. : 
Passepartout went upon the stage and took his 
place with those of his colleagues who were to 
form the base of the Car of Juggernavt. All 
stretched themselves on the floor, their noses 
turned towards the ceiling. A second section of 
equilibrists placed themselves upon these long ap- 
pendages, a third formed a story above, then a 
fourth, and on these noses which only touched at 
the point, a human ae are soon rose to : 
height of the cornices of the theater. . oie 
Now, the applause was redoubled, and the : 
struments in the orchestra crashed like so much 
thunder, when the pyramid shook, the equilisitee. 
was broken, one of the noses of the base was mis 
ing, and the monument fell like a house of cards, 
i was Passepartout’s fault, who, leaving his 
post; clearing the footlights without the aid of h 
wings, and climbing up to the right hand galle: 
fell at the feet of a spectator, crying :— 
“Ah! my master ! my master!” 
“You here ?” es 
“ Myself |” “ue 
“ Well then, in that case, to the steamer, 
Es Feces Maes da, whi ied him, 
r. Fogg, . Aouda, who accompanied him, 
and Passepartout rushed through the lobbies te 
the outside of the building. Butthere they found 
the Honorable Batulcar, furious, claiming dam- — 
ages for the “ breakage.” Phileas Fog, 3 
his anger by throwing him a hand ank= — 
notes, Mr. Fogg and Mrs. Aouda set feot en the 
American steamer, followed by Passepartout, with . 
his wings on his back, and on his face the nose Six 
aoe long which he had not yet been. able to tes — 
0 mee. = ; = 


Bey 
= 
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CHAPTER XXTV.—DURING WHICH IS ACCOMPLIS 

THE VOYAGE ACROSS THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 
he 


What had happened in sight of Shanghai is un- 
derstood. The signals made by ine ‘Eankadooal 
had been observed by the Yokohama steamer., 
The cay“ain, seeing avtiag at hali-mast, had tuned 
his vessel towards the little schooner. A few — 
minutes after, Phileas Fogg, paying for his pass-. 
age at the price agreed upon, put in the poeket_ of | 
John Bamsby, master, five hundred and fifty 
pounds, Than the honorable gentleman, Mrs, 
Aouda, ana Fix avended to the deck of the steam- 
er, which immediately took its course for Nagasaki 
aud bt aearant a . : ue 
aving arrived on the morning of the 14th 

November, on time, Phileas Foge, letting Fix = 
about his business, had gone aboard the Carmatia, 
and there he learned, to the great joy of Mrs. 
Aouda—and perhaps to his own, but he did not 
let it appear—that the Frenchman, Passeparteul 
had really arrived the day before at Yokohama. 

Phileas Fogg, who was to start again the same 
evening for San Franciseo, set immediately ita 
search of his servant. He inquired in vain of the 
French and English consular agenis, and 
uselessly running through the streets of Yoko. 
hama, he despaired of finding Passepartout again, 
when chance, or perhaps a sort of Presentiment, 
made him enter the theater of the Honoral 
Batulear. He would certainly not have ee 
his servant under this eccentric mountebank 
ph a lation tying a his bac i 

ie gallery. e could not restrain a 
his nose. Thence a breaking meguilll 
and what followed. 

This is what Passepartout 


learned from \ 
Aouda’s mouth, who told him 
see " j en how Ss 














Nos 


Ne company of a Mr, Fix, on the schooner Tanka- 


At the name of Fix, ay iy did not change 
He thought that the time had not 
% tell his master what had passed between 
re and himself. Thus, in the story 
Passepartout told of his adventures, he only 
aceused and excused himself of having been over- 
Qoame Oy the intoxication of opium in a smoking- 
house in Hong Kong. 

Mr. Fogg listened coldly to this narrative, with- 
ont repiymg; then he opened for his servant a 
. Lea sg = is Ersners on board more 

rarmen ad, Indeed, an hour had not 
passed, when the good fellow, having cut off his 
mese and shed his wings, had nothing more 
adout _ which recalled the sectary of the god 


steamer making the voyage from Yokohama 

t San Francisco belonged tothe Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, and was named the General 
Grant. “he was a large side wheel steamer of 
two thousand five hundred tons, well equipped 
amd of great speed. An enormous walking-beam 
we fell successively above the deck: at one 
ity ends moved the piston-rod, and at the other 
the connecting-rod, which, changing the move- 
ment in a straight line to a circular one, was a 
directly to the shaft of the wheels. The 





















ral Grant was rigged as a three-masted schoon- 

er, and she had a large surface of sails, which aid- 

‘ed her steam power materially. By making twelve 

Miles an hour the steamer would only need tventy- 

opal to cross the Pacific. Phileas Fogg then 

good reasons for believing that, landed at San 

acisco on the 2d of December, he would be in 

ew York on the 11th, and in London on the 20th, 

tus gaining some hours on the fatal date of the 
at of December. ; 

‘The passengers aboard the steamer were quite 
mumerous—some Englishmen, many Americans, a 
genuine emigration of coolies to America, and a 
‘Certain number of officers of the Indian army, 
Who made use of their leave of absence by 

minking the tour of the world. 

du bees yoyage there was no nautical inci- 
nt. The steamer, borne up on its large wheel 

orted by its iarge amonnt of canvas, rolled’ 
‘Dut little. The Pacific Ocean justified its name 

ificiently. Mr. Fogg was as calm and non-com- 
wnicative’as usual. His young companion felt 
more and more attached to this man by 
sr ues than those of gratitude. This silent na- 
6, 80 generous in short, made a greater impres- 
upon her than she thought..and almost un- 
own to herself she allowed herself to have feel- 
ys which did not seem to affect in any way the 
matic Fogg. 
sides, Mrs. Aouda was very much interested 
in the gentleman’s plans. She was uneasy at the 
‘Tetarding circumstances which might prevent the 
success of the tour. She frequently talked with 
Passepartout, who readily detected the feelings of 
Aouda’s heart. This good fellow had the 
implicit faith with regard to his master; he 
did not exhaust his praises of the honesty, the 
snerosity, the devotion of Phileas Fogg; then he 
vassured Mrs, Aouda as to the issue of the voyage, 
Speating that the most difficult part was done, 
hat they had left the fantastic countries of China 
nd Ja that they were returning to civilized 
punitri nd finally, that-a train from San Fran- 
sco to Now York, and a transatlantic steamer 
fom New York to Liverpool, would be sufficient, 
rouOUCzS nisi this impossible tour of the 
yorld in the time agreed upon. 4 

Nine days after leaving Yokohama, Phileas Fog 
had traversed exactly the half of the terrestri 


a Oe. 
In fact, the General Grant, on the 23d of Novem- 
ber, passed the one hundred and eightieth meridi- 
an, upon which in the southern hemisphere are to 
“be found the antipodes of London. It is true 
‘that of the eighty days at his disposal he had used 
7-two, and there only remained to him twenty- 
sht to baconsumed. But we must notice that if 
the gentleinan only found himself half way round 
by the difference of meridians, he had really ac- 
raplished more than two-thirds of its entire 
Indeed, what forced detours from London 
to Aden, from Aden to Bombay, from Calcutta to 
pore, from Singapore to Yokohama! By fol- 
ig around the fiftieth parallel, which is that 
of London, the distance would have been_but 
: twelve thousand miles, whilst Phileas Fogg 
was compelled, by the caprices of the means of 
“Jocomotion, to travel over twenty-six thousand, of 
which he had already made about seventeen 
thousand five hundred, at this date, the 23d of 
‘Bovember. But now the route was a straight 
ss Pix was no longer there to accumulate 


es. 
happened also that on this 23d of November. 
area Ayer made quite a joyful discovery. It 
will be recollected that the obstinate fellow had 
igwisted on keeping London time with his famous 
tamnily watch. deeming incorrect tne time of the 
varus coantries that he traversed. Now this day, 
* gly be had neither put his watch forward or 
tack, it agreed with the ship’s chronometers. 

The tusph of Vassepartout may be compre- 
pended. He would have liked to know what Fix 
woud bare wai if te had been present. 

» * The rogue who told me a beap of stories about 
meridians, tae oun and the moon |” said Pasee- 
tre. “Penaw | if one listened to that sort of 
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THE TOUR 


p- | again during the day, had immediately gone to the 
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OF THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS. 
oad ceprtoiee eat es aeuetitesce cassia Sat eR SaaS RSS Teeeeneeee ee oe oe 
people, we would have a nice sort of clocks and 
oe ik — very sure that one day or anelher, 
soon iy decide to regulate itself by my 

Passe artout was ignorant of this: that if the 
face of his watch had been divided into twenty- 
four hours like the Italian clocks, he would have 
had no reason for triumph, for the hands of his 
watch, when it was 9 o’cloek in the morning on 
the vessel, would have indicated 9 o’clock in the 
evening, that is, the twenty-first hour after mid- 
night—a difference precisely equal to that which 
exists between London and the one hundred and 
eightieth meridian, 

ut if Fix had been papas of explainin 

purely physical effect, assepartout, doubt 
would have been incapable, 





| CHAPTER XXV.—In wares A SLIGHT GLIMPSE OF 
SAN FRANCISCO IS HAD—A POLITICAL MEWLING. 






























































It was seven o'clock in the morning, when 
Phileas Fogg, Mrs. Aouda and Passepartout set 
foot on the American continent, if this name can 
be given to the floating wharf on which they 
landed. These wharves, rising and falling with 
the tide, facilitate the loading and unloading of 
vessels, Clippers of all sizes were moored there, 
steamers of all nationalities, and those steamboats 
with several decks, which ply on the Sacramento 
and its tributaries. There were accumulated 
also the products of a commerce which extends 
to Mexico, Peru, Chili, Brazil, Europe, Asia and al! 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

Passepartout, in his joy at finally touchin 
American ‘soil, thought in landing he woul 
execute a perilous leap in his finest style. But 
when he fell upon the wharf, the planks of which 
Were worm-eaten, he almost fell through. Quite 
put out by the manner in which he had “ set foot ” 
on the new continent, the good fellow uttered a 
terrible cry, which sent flying an innumerable 
flock of cormorants and pelicans, the customary 
inhabitants of the movable wharves. 

Mr. Fogg, as soon as he Janded, ascertained the 
hour at which the first train left for New York. it 
was at six o’clock in the evening. He had, then, 
an entire day to spend in the California capital. 
He ordered a carriage for Mrs. Aouda and himself. 
Passepartout mounted the box, and the vehicle, at 
three dollars for the trip, turned towards the 
International Hotel. 

From the elevated postion that he occupied, 
Passepartout, observed with curiosity the great 
American city, the broad streets, low, evenly- 
ranged houses, the Anglo-Saxon Gothie churches 
and temples, the immense docks, the palatial ware- 
houses, some of wood and some of brick ; the 
numerous vehicles in the streets, omnibuses and | 
horse-cars, and on the crowded sidewalks not only 
Americans and Europeans, but also Chinese and 
Indians—the component parts of a population of 
more than two hundred thousand inhabitants. 

Passepartout was quite surprised at all he saw. 
He was yet in the city of 1849, in the city of 
bandits, incendiaries, and assassins, running after 
the native gold, an immense concourse of all the 
outlaws, who gambled with gold dust, a revolver 
in one hand and a knife in the ether. But this 
“good time” had passed away. San Francisco 
presented the aspect of a large commercial city. 
The high tower of the City Hall overlooked all 
these streets and avenues, crossing each other at 
right angles, between which were spread out 
verdant squares, then a Chinese quarter, which 
seemed to have been imported from the Celestial 
Empire in a toy-box. No more sombreros, or red 
shirts after the fashion of the miners, or Indians 
with feathers, but silk hats and black clothes worn 
by a large number of gentleman of absorbing 
activity. Boutatn streets, among others Montgomery 
stréet, the Regent street of London, the Boulevard 
des Italiens of Paris, the Broadway of New Yor 
the State street of Chicago were lined with splendi 
stores, in whose windows were displayed the pro- 
ducts of the entire world. : 

When Passepartout arrived at the International 
Hotel, it seemed to him that he had not Jeft Eng- 
land. 

The ground floor of the hotel was occupied by 
an immense bar, a sort of side-board opened 
gratis to every passer-by. Dried beef, oyster soup, 
biscuit, and cheese were dealt out without the 
customer having to take out his purse. He only 
paid for his drink,—ale, porter, or sherry, if he 
fancied refreshment... That appeared “very 
American ” to Passepartout. 

The hotel restaurant was comfortable. Mr. Fogg 
and Mrs. Aouda took seats ata table and were 
abundantly served in very staall dishes by negroes 
of darkest hue. ‘ 

After breakfast, Phileas Fogg, accompanied by 
Mrs. Aouda, left the hotel to go to the office of the 
English consul to have his passport vised there. 
On the pavement, he found his servant, who asked 
him if it would not be prudent, before starting on 
the Pacific railroad, to buy afew dozen Mniieid 
rifles or Colt’s revolvers. Passepartout had heard 
so much talk of the Sioux and Pawnees stopping 
trains like ordinary Spanish brigands. Mr. Fogg 
replied that it was a useless precaution, but he 
left him free to act as he thought best. Then he 
went to the office of the consul. 

Phileas Fogg had not gone two hundred steps, 
when, “ by the greatest accident,” he met Fix, who 
manifested very great surprise. How! Mr. Fogg 
and he had taken together the voyage across the 
Pacific, and they had not met on board the vessel ! ‘ 
At all events, Fix could only be honored by see- 
ing again the gentleman to whom he owed so 
much ; and his business calling him to Europe, he 
would be delighted to continue his journey in such 
agreeable company. : 

“Mr. Fogg replied that the honor wouid be his 


this 
; less, 
wou } if not of understand- 
ing it, at least of admitting it. And in any event, 
if the impossible thing should occur that the de- 
tective would unexpectedly show himself aboard 
at this moment, it is probable that Passepartout 
would have spitefully talked with him on quite a 
different subject, and in quite a different manner. 

Now, where was Fix at this moment ? 

He was actually on board the General Grant. 

In fact, on arriving at Yokohama the detective, 
leaving Mr. Fogg, whom he thought he would see 


English Consul’s. There he finally found the 
warrant of arrest, which, running after him from 
Bombay, was already forty days old, which had 
been sent to him from aig Kong on the very 
Carnatic on board of which he was supposed to 
be. The detective’s disappointment may be im- 
agined! The warrant was useless! Mr. Fogg had 
left the English possessions! An order of extradi- 
tion was now necessary to arrest him ! 

“Let it be so!” said Fix to himself, after the 
first moment of anger. “ My warrant is no longer 
good here ; it will bein England. This rogue has 
the appearance of returning to his native country 
believing that he has thrown the police off their 
guard. Well, I will follow him there. As for the 
money, heaven grant there may be some left! But 
what with travelling, rewards, trials, fines, ele- 
phants, expenses of every kind, my man_ has 
already left more than five thousand pounds on 
his route. After all, the Bank is rich!” 

His decision taken, he immediately went on 
board the General Grant, and was there when Mr. 
Fogg and Mrs. Aouda arrived. ‘To his extreme 
surprise, he recognized Passepartout under his 
fantastic costume. He concealed himself immedi- 
ately in his cabin, to avoid an explanation which 
might camieee everything—and, thanks to the 
number of the passengers, he counted on not 
being seen by his enemy, when this very day he 
found himself face to face with him on the forward 
part of the ship. 

Passepartout jumped at Fix’s throat, without 
any other explanation, and to the great delight of 
certain Americans, who immediately bet for him, 
he gave the unfortunate detective a superb volley 
of Bice, showing the great superiority of French 
over English boxing. ; 

When Passepartout had finished he found him- 
self calmer and comforted. Fix rose in pretty bad 
condition, and, looking at his adversary, he said to 
him coldly :— ; 

“Ts it finished ?” 

“Yes, for the moment.” — 

“Then I want a word with you.” 

“ But if eS SS: |) 

“Tn your master’s interest.” 

Passepartout, as if conquered by this coolness, 
followed the detective, and they both sat down in 
the forward part of the steamer. 

“You have thrashed me,” said Fix. “Good ; I 
expected it. Now, listen tome. Until the present 
IT have been Mr. Fogg’s adversary, but now I am 
with him.” ‘ 

“ At last!” cried Passepartout, “ you believe him 
to be an honest man ? ” ’ 

“No,” replied Fix coldly. “I believe him to be 
a rogue. Sh! Don’t stir,and let me talk. As 
long as Mr. Foge was in the English possessions, 
I had an interest in retaining him whilst wating 
for a warrant of arrest. I did everything I coul 
for that. Isent against him the priests of Bom- 
bay, I made you drunk at Hong Kong, I separated 
you from your master, I made him miss the 
Yokohama steamer.” P 

Passepartout listened with clenched fists. 

“Now,” continued Fix, “ Mr. Fors seems to be 
returning to England ? Well, I will follow him 
there. Lut henceforth it shall be my aim to clear 
the obstacles from his path as zealously and care- 
fully as before I took pains to accumulate them. 
You see, my game is changed, and it is changed 
because my interest desires it. I add, that your 
interest is similar to mine, for you will only know 
in England whether you are in the service of a 

imi r an honest man!” 

i cael death listened to Fix very attentively and 
he was convinced that the latter spoke with entire 


good faith. i and Fix—who made ita point not to lose sigh 
a Are we fri page Ses tout ; “allies, |of him—asked his permission to visit with hina 
Friends, 00," FP the leas} | this curious city of San Francisco, which was 


r is condition that, at 
Ldn Dg y Bare I will twist your neck.” 


etective, quietly. 


granted. : 

Mrs. Aouda, Phileas Fogg, and Fix sauntered 
through the streets. They soon found themselves 
in Montgomery street, where the crowd of people 
was enormous, On the sidewalks, in the middle 
of the street, on the horse-car rails, notwithstand- 
ing the incessant passage of the coaches and omn}! 


Pare aid te 
,” said th 
Ricken days after, on the 3d of December, the 
General Grant guess we bay of the Golden Gate, 
; ed at San Francisco. 

ay oa had neither gained nor lost a single 
day. 


on the steps of the stores, in the windows 
ei the Siete: and even up to the roots, hee e 
was an innumerable crowd. Men with placar¢ i 
circulated among the groups, Banners an 
steamers floated in the wind. There where shouts 
every direction. 
Oe itueran for Camerfeld )* 

“ rah for Mandiboy ! 

2 eh a political meeting. At least 80 Fix 
thought, and, he communicated his ideas to Mr. 

adding :— , i 
Hort will = ettisns do well, sir, not to mingle in 
this crowd. Only hard blows will be got here. 

“In fact,” replied nea Fogg, “blows, if they 

olitical, are not less blows. : 
ba could not help smiling at this remark, and 
in order to see, without being caught in the crowd, 
Mrs. Aouda, Phileas Fogg, and he secured a place 
upon the upper landing of a flight of steps reach- 
ing to the top of a terrace, situated in the up- 
per end of Montgomery street. Before them, on 
the other side of the street, between the wharf of 
a coal merchant and the warehouse of a petroleum 
dealer, there was a large platform in the open air, 
towards which wie various currents of the crow 
med to be tending. 
ApS now, Why this meeting? What was the oc- 
asion of its being held? Phileas Fogg did not 
know at all. Was it for the nomination of some 
high military or civil official, a State Governor, cr 
a member of Congress? It might be supposed 
so, seeing the great excitement agitating the 
city. 4 
At this moment there was quite a movement in 
the crowd. Every hand was thrown in the air. 
Some, tightly closed, seemed to rise and fall rapia- 
ly in the midst of the cries—an energetic manner, 
no doubt, of casting a vote. The crowd fell back. 
The banners wavered, disappeared for an instant, 
and reappeared in tatters, The surging of the 
crowd extended to the steps, whilst.every head 
moved up and down on the surface like a sea 
suddenly agitated by a squall. The number of 
black hats sininiened perceptibly, and the most 
of them seemed to have lost their normal height. 

“Jt is evidently a meeting,” said Fix; “and the 
question which has excited it must be a stirring 
one. I would not be astonished if they were still 
discussing the Alabama affair, although it has been 
settled.” 

“ Perhaps,” simply replied Mr. Fogg. 

“In any event,” replied Fix, “two champions 
are in each other’s presence, the Hon. Mr. Camer- 
field and the Hon. Mr. Mandiboy.” 

Mrs. Aouda, leaning on Phileas Fogg’s arm, 
jooked with surprise at this noisy scene, and Fix 
was going to ask one of his neighbors the reason 
of this popular effervescence, when a more violent 
movement broke out. The hurrahs, interspersed 
with insults, redoubled. The staffs of the banners 
were transformed into offensive arms. Instead of 
hands, there were fists every where. From the 
top of carriages and omnibuses blocked in their 
course, formidable blows were exchanged. Every 
thing was made use of as projectiles. Boots and 
shoes described extended curves in the air, and it 
seemed even as if some revolvers mingled their 
national sounds with the loud cries of the crowd. 

The crowd approached the flight of stairs, and 
swept over on to the lower steps. One of the par- 
ties had evidently been repulsed without, disinter- 
ested spectators knowing whether the advantage 
was with Mandiboy or Camertield. 

“T believe that itis prudent for us to retire,” said 
Fix, who did not want his “man” to get hurt or 
mixed up ina bad business, “If this is an Eng- 
lish question, and we are recognized, we will be 
treated roughly in this mixed crowd.” 

“An English citizen—” replied Phileas Fogg, 

But the gentleman could not finish his sentence. 
Behind him, on the terrace above the stairs, there 
were frightful yells. They cried, “Hip! hip! hur- 
rah for Mandiboy!” It was a party of voters 
coming to the rescue, flanking the Camerfield 


party. : 

Mr. Fogg, Mrs. Aouda, and Fix found themselves 
between two fires. It was too late to escape. This 
torrent of men, armed with loaded canes and blud- 
geons, was irresistible. Phileas Fogg and Fix, 
in protecting the young woman, were very roughly 
treated. Mr. Fogg, not less phlegmatic than usuAl, 
tried to defend himself with the natural weapons 
pos at the end of the arms of every Englishman 

ut in vain. A large rough fellow, with a re 
beard, flushed face, and broad shoulders, who 
seemed to be the chief of the band, raised his 
formidable fist to strike Mr. Fogg, and he would 
have damaged that gentleman very much, if Fix 
throwing himself in the way, had not received the 
blow in his place. An enormous bump rose at 
once under the detective’s silk hat, transformed 
ee pee, cap. 
ankee!” said Mr. Fogg, castin - 
agi eet deep el les ‘ane 
nglishman !” replied « i 
each other again,” ‘ See Ng ee 

“When you please,” 

*Your name?” 

“Phileas Fogg. And yours?” 

a Mech Stamp Proctor.” 

hen the crowd ‘passed on, throwing Fi 
He rose with his clothes torn, but Without anes 
hurt. His traveling overcoat was torn in two un- 
equal parts, and his pantaloons resembled those of 
certain Indians, who, as a fashion, put them on 
only after first taking out the seat. But to sum up, 
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Mrs. Aouda had been spared, and Fix alone had 
been harmed by tiie fist-blow. ‘ 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Fogg to the detective, as s00n 
as they were out of the crowd. 
>» “No thanks necessary ;” replied Fix, “ but come 
with me.” 

“ Where?” 

“To a tailor’s.” 

In fact, this visit was opportune. The garments 
of Phileas Fogg and Fix were in tatters, as if these 
two gentlemen had fought for Hon. Messrs, Cam- 
erfield and Mandiboy. 

An hour afterwards they had respectable clothes 
and hats. Then they returned to the International 
Hotel. 

Passepartout was waiting there for his master, 
armed with a half-dozen sharp-shooting, six-bar- 
relled, breech-loading revolvers. When he _per- 
ceived Fix in company with Mr. Fogg, his brow 
darkened. Mrs. Aouda, however, having told ina 
few words what had happened, Passepartout be- 
came calm again. Fix was evidently no longer an 
enemy butan ally. He was keeping his word. 

Dinner over a coach drove up to take the passen- 
gers and their baggage to the station. As they 
aon getting into the coach Mr. Fogg said to 


“Did you see Colonel Proctor again?” 

“No,” replied Fix. ; : 

“T shall return to America to find him again,” 
said Mr. Fogg coldly. “It would not be proper for 
an English citizen to allow himself to be treated in 
this way.” : 

The detective smiled and did not answer him. 
But it is seen that Mr. Fogg was one of those Eng- 
lishmen, who, while they do not tolerate duelling 
at home, will fight abroad, when it is necessary to 
maintain their honor. 

At a quarter before six the travelers reached the 
station and found the train ready to start. 

At the moment that Mr. Fogg was going to get 
into the cars, he called a porter and asked him:— 

“Was there not some disturbance in San Fran- 
cisco to-day? ” : 

“Tt was a political meeting, sir,” replied the 


orter. 

“But I thought I noticed a certain excitement 
in the streets.” 

“Tt was simply a meeting organized for an 
election.” 

“ The election of a general-in-chief, doubtless? ” 
asked Mr. Fogg. 

“No, sir, of a justice of the peace.” 

Upon this reply, Phileas Fogg jumped aboard 
the car, and the train started at full speed. 


CHAPTER XXVIL—IN WHICH OUR PARTY TAKE THE 
EXPRESS TRAIN ON THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


“From Ocean to Ocean”—so say the Ameri- 
cans, and these four words ought to be the general 
name of the “grand trunk,” which traverses the 
United States in their greatest breadth. But, in 
reality, the Pacific Railroad is divided into two 
distinct parts; the Central Pacific from San Fran- 
cisco to Ogden, and the Union Pacific from Ogden 
to Omaha. At that point five distinct lines meet, 
which place Omaha in frequent communication 
with New York. 

New York and San Francisco are therefore now 
united by an uninterrupted metal ribbon, measur- 
ing not less than three thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-six miles. Between Omaha and the 
Pacitie, the railroad traverses a country still fre- 
quented by the Indians and wild animals—a vast 
extent of territory which the Mormons conimenced 
to colonize about 1845, after they were driven out 
of Illinois, 

Formerly, under the most faverable cireum- 
stances, it took six months to go from New York 
to San Francisco. Now it is done in seven days. 

It was in 1862, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the Southern Congressmen, who wished a more 
southerly line, that the route of the railroad was 
fixed between the forty-first and the forty-second 
parailel. President Lincoln, of so lamented mem- 
ory, himself fixed in the State of Nebraska, at the 
city of Omaha, the beginning of the new network, 
Work was commenced immediately, and prose- 
cuted with that American activity, which is neither 
slow nor routine-like. The rapidity of the construc- 
tion did not in any way injure its thoroughness, 
On the prairies the road progressed at the rate of 
a mile and a half per day. A locomotive, moving 
over the rails laid yesterday, carried the rails for 
the next, day, and ran upon them in proportion as 
they were laid. 

The Pacific Railroad throws off several branches 
on its route in the States of Towa, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, and Oregon. Leaving Omaha, it takes the 
left bank of Platte river as far as the mouth of 
the North Fork, followes the South Fork, crosses 
the Laramie Territory, and the Wahsateh Moun- 
tains, turns Salt Lake, arrives at Salt Lake City. 
the capital of the Mormons, buries itself in the 
Tuilla Valley, crosses the American. Desert, the 
Cedar and Humboldt Mountains, Humboldt river 
the Sierra Nevada, and redescends via Sacramento 
to the Pacific, its grade, even in crossing the Rocky 
Mountains, not exceeding one hundred and twelve 
feet to the mile. 

Such was this long artery which the trains would 
ass over in seven days, and which would permit 
he Honorable Phileas Fogg—at least he hoped 

s0-—to take the Liverpool steamer, on the 11th, at 
New Yors 
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The car oceupled by Phileas Fogg was a sort 
long omnibus, resting on two tru each with 
four wheels, whose ease of motion permite of 
going round short curves. There were no Cole 
partments inside; two rows of seats placed om 
each side, pe, to the axle, and be 
tween which was reserved an aisle, leading to the 
dressing-rz2ms and others, with which each car is 
provided. Through the whole length of the train 
the cars communicated by platforms, and the pas 
sengers could move about from oné end to the 
other of the train, which placed at their disposal 
palace, balcony, restaurant, and smoking cars. All 
that is wanting is a theater car. But there will be 
one, some day. 3 

On the platforms book and news-dealers were 
constantly circulating, dealing out their merchan- 
dise; and vendors of liquors, eatables and cigars, 
were not wanting in customers. he 

The travelers left Oakland Station at six o’clock. 
It was already night, cold and dreary, with an 
overcast sky, threatening snow. The train did not 
move with great rapidity. Counting the stops, it 
did not run more than twenty miles an hour, @ 
speed which ought, however, to enable it to cross 
the United States in the fixed time. 

They talked but little in the car. Sleep soon 
overcame the passengers. Passepartout sat near 
the detective, but he did not speak to him. Since 
the late events, their relations had become seme 
what cold. No more sympathy or intimacy. Fix 
had not changed his manner, but Passepartout re 
tained an extreme reserve, ready at the least sus- 
picion to choke his old friend. 

An hour after the starting of the train a fine 
snow commenced to fall, which fortunately could 
not delay the progress of the train. Through the 
windows nothing was seen but an immense white 
sheet, against which the clouds of steam frost. 
locomotive looked grayish. ? 7 

At eight o’clock a steward. entered the car, and 
announced to the passengers that the hour fer re- 
tiring had come. This was a sleeping car, whieh 
in a few minutes was transformed into a dormt- 
tory. The backs of the seats unfolded, beds care- 
fully packed away were unrolled by an ingenious 
system, berths were improvised ina few moments, 
and each passenger had soon at his disposal acca _ 
fortable bed, which thick curtains protected from 
all indiscreet looks. The sheets were clean and 
the pillows soft. Nothing more to be done but to 
lie down and sleep—which every one did. as if he 
had been in the comfortable cabin of a sieam { 
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while the train moved on under full head of ste i 
across the State of California. a 
In that portion of the country between San y 


cisco and Sacramento the ground is not very ; 
This portion of the railroad, under the name of the 
Central Pacific, originally had Sacramento for ite 
starting point, and went towards the east to mee 
that starting from Omaha. From San Francis¢ 
to the capital of California, the line ran directly to 
the northeast, along American river, which empties — 
into San Pablo Bay. Theone hundred and twen 
miles included between these two important citis 
were accomplished in six hours, and towards mid- 
night, while they were getting their first sleep, the — 
travelers passed through Sacramento, : 
nothing of that large city, the seat of the state Kove 
ernment of California, nor its fine wharves, ita 
broad streets, its splendid hoteis, its squares, nor 
its churches. 

Leaving Sacramento, the train having p: 
Junction, Roclin, Auburn, and Colfax St 
plunged into the Sierra "ceadasS= 3e 
o'clock in the morning when Cisco Station was 
passed, An hour afterwards the dormitory had 
become an ordinary car, and the passengers could 
get through the windows a glimpse of the pictur- 
esque views of this mountainous country. The 
route of the train followed the windings of the 
Sierra, here clinging,to the sides of the mountains, 
there suspended above precipices, avoiding shar 
angles by bold curves, plunging into narrow gorges 
from which there seemed to be noexit. The loce 
motive, flashing fire like a chased animal, its large 
smoke-pipe throwing out lurid lights, its sharp 
bell, its cow-catcher, extending out like a spur, 
mingled its shrieks and bellowings with the noise 
of the torrents and cascades, and twined its smoke 
in ne dark Ne pam of the firs, ; 

ere were few or no tunnels or bridges on th 
route. The railroad turned the flank of the aon 
sine he seeking in befits line the shortest 
rou om one point to another, and dcing 
vicjpnce to yeah . ca pes 
out nine o’clock, the train entered the St 

Nevada, through the Carson Valley, always Tellowe 
ing a northeasterly direction, At noon it left Rens, 
where the passengers had twenty minutes for 


La ta: 
_ From this point, the iron road, skirting Hu botit 
river, passed a few miles to the north. Then it 
bent to the east, and did not leave the stream 
until rag the Humboldt range, where the 
river takes its source, nearly in the 
ne ep bdectees ; . oe + 
.fter breakfasting, Mr. Foge, Mrs 
their companions took their sents agatha d 
Phileas Fogg, the young woman, Fix and - 
partout, comfortably seated, looked al the 
country passing before their Sight, vast rairies, 
mountains whose profiles were shown Up nm the 
horizon, and creeks tumblin down, & 
mass of water. Sometimes, my Ba herd of 
gathering in the distance, appeared like a 


















» These innumerable armies of grazing 
ently oppose an insurmountable 


t PSssage of trains. Thousands of 
animals have been seen Moving on for several 
elese ranks across the railroad. The loco- 
is then foreed to stop and wait until the 
clear m. 
same ting Ra gee on this occasion. 
three o’elock in the afternoon a herd of ten 
@r twelve theusand blocked the railroad. The 
or slackened its speed, tried to plunge 
inte the flank of the immense column, but 
to stop before the impenetrable mass. 

_ They saw these buffaloes, as the Americans im- 


r call them, moving with their steady gait, 
ath bellowing terribly. They halla larger 





those of the bulls of Europe, short legs | b 


and tail,a projecting saddle forming a muscular 
Dump, horns re mse at the base, their heads, 
meek, and shoulders covered with long, shaggy 
hair. They could not think of stopping this mov- 
™mass. When the bisons have adopted a course, 
gee a = an _ it or modify it. 
a torrent of living fles hi 
tty g which no dam 
The travellers, et = =e rae looked 
S curious spectacle. But Phileas Fogg, who 
@uwht to be the most in a hurry, had Taitines in 
his seat, and was waiting philosophically until it 
should please the buifaloes to open a passage. 
ae eka was ages at the delay caused by 
of anima @ wanted to fire all his 
revolvers at them. 
_ “What a country!” he cried. “Mere cattle 
stop trains, and move along in procession without 
Sesring, as if they did not impede travel! Par- 
Blea! I would like to know if Mr. Fogg had 
foreseen this mischance in his programme! And 
wat an engineer, who does not dare to rush his 
ee ezoveh this impeding mass of beasts!” 
fhe engineer had not attempted to overcome 
the obstacle, and he acted wisely. He would 
undoubtedly have crushed the first buffaloes struck 
by.the cow- catcher ; but, poweetyl as it. was, the 
engine would have soon been stopped, and the 
tram thrown off the track and wrecked. 
~ af best co then, was to wait patiently, 
Fea to make up the lost time by an increase of 
sespeed of the train. The passage of the bisons 
lasted three fuil hours, and the road was not clear 
‘again until night-fall. At this moment the last 
ranks of the herd crossed the rails, whilst the first 
s2ppearing below the southern horizon. 
ru then eight o’clock, when the train passed 
through the defiles of the Humboldt range, and 
half - past nine when it entered Utah Territory, the 
region of the Great Salt Lake, the curious Mormon 
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ER XXVIJ.—IN WHICH PASSEPARTOUT FOL- 
VS, WITH A SPEED OF TWENTY MILES AN Hoor, 


uring the night of the Sth to the 6th of Decem- 
er, the train went for fifty miles to the southeast, 
then it ran up about as far northerly, ap- 
reaching the Great Salt Lake. 
assepartout, about nine o’clock in the morning, 
sent on the platform to take the air. The weather 
was cold, the sky gray, but it had stopped snowing. 
fhe dise of the sun, enlarged by the mist, looked 
r an enormous piece of gold, and Passepartout 
vas busy calculating its value in pounds sterling 
ven his attention was taken from this use 
by the appearaice of a very strange person- 





g personage, who took fhe train at Elko 
tation, was tall, very brown, had black moustache, 
wk stockings, a black silk hat, black waistcoat, 
pantaloons, white cravat, and black dog-skin 
es, He might have been taken for a clergy- 
He went from one end of the train to the 
ror andon the door of each car fastened with 
rs a written notice. 
 Passepartout approached and read op one of 
4 notices that Elder William Hitch, takin 
q e of his presence on train No. 48, woul 
eleven to twelve o’clock, deliver an address 
ism in car No. 117—inviting to hear 


from 
on Mormoni No. 
all desirous of being instructed concerning 


= mysteries of the religion of the “Latter Day 
Sain 


ts.” é 
“Certainly, I will go,” said Passepartout to him- 
who knew nothing of Mormonism but its 
of polygamy, the base of Mormon society. 
The news spread rapidly through the train, 
carried about one hundred passengers, Of 
this number thirty at most, attracted by the notice 
the meeting, occupied ateleven o'clock the seats 
5 car Mo. 117. Passepartout was prominent in the 
rank of the faithful. Neither his master nor 

t it worth while to take the trouble. 
” it the appointed hour Eluer William Hitch rose, 


im quite an irritated voice, as if he had been 
5 in advance, he cried :— 

It you that Joe Smith is a martyr, that his 
“‘trcaher ain isa martyr, and that the persecu- 
by the United States Government of the 
“ts Will aloo make a martyr of Brigham 

Who dares to maintain the contrary ? 
Ko ome vertared to contradict the missionary, 
wince exctement contrasted with his naturally 
ealen Pyhognony. But, without doubt, his anger 
War oF by the that Mormonism was 
gu vjectad  eevere trials, The United States 
Govecuwest had, not without dilliculty, just re 
4 
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duced these independent fanatics. 

itself master of Utah, and had itiestaa te ee 
laws of the Union, after imprisoning Brigham 
Young, accused of rebellion and pol youmy. Sinde 
that period, the disciples of the prophet redoubled 
their efforts, and whilst not coming to acts, resist- 
me babes “a Neg of Congress, . 

® see that Elder William Hite i 

proselyte even on the trains. sigs a Mad bo ft 

And then he related, emphasizing his narrative 
by his loud voice and the violence of his gestures, 
the history of Mormonism from Bible times:— 
“ How in Israel, a Mormon prophet of the tribe of 

piorp sk published the annals of the new religion 
and bequeathed them to his son Morom: how, 
many centuries later, a translation of this precious 

ook, written in Egyptian characters, was made 
by Joseph Smith, Jr., a farmer in the State of Ver- 
mont, who revealed himself as a mystical prophet 
nas oe s ra finally, " celestial messenger ap- 

r im in an illuminated 
him the annals of the Lord.” aera woke 
_ At this moment, some of his hearers, not much 
interested in the retrospective narrative of the 
missionary, left the car; but William Hitch, con- 
tinuing, related “how Smith, Jr., with his father, 
his tivo brothers, and a few disciples, founded the 
religion of the Latter Day Saints—a religion which 
adopted not only in America, but in England, in 
Scandinavia, and in Germany, counts among its 
faithful, artisans and also a number of people en- 
gaged in the liberal professions; how a colony was 
founded in Ohio; how a temple was built at a cost 
of two hundred thousand dollars, and a city built 
at Kirkland; how Smith became an enterprising 
banker and received from a simple mummy show- 
man a papyrus scroll containing a narrative writ- 
ten by Abraham and other celebrated Egyptians.” 

This narrative becoming a little long, the ranks 
of his hearers thinned out still more, and the audi- 
ence only consisted of twenty persons. 

But the Elder, undisturbed by this desertion, re- 
lated the details of “how Joe Smith became bank- 
rupt in 1837; how his ruined stockholders gave him 
a coat of tar and feathers; how he appeared again, 
more honorable and more honored than ever, a few 
years after, at Independence, in Missouri, at the 
head of a flourishing community, which counted 
not less than three thousand disciples; and that 
then, pursued by the hatred of the Gentiles, he 
had to fly to the far West.” 

Ten hearers were still there, and among them 
the honest Passepartout, who listened with all his 
ears. Thus he learned.“ how, after long persecu- 
tions, Smith reappeared in Illinois, and in 1839 
founded, on the banks of the Mississippi, Nauvoo 
the beautiful, whose population rose to twenty 
five thousand souls; how Smith became the Mayor, 
Chief Justice, and General-in-Chief; how in 
1843 he announced himself as candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States; and how finally, 
he was drawn into an ambuscade at Carthage, 
row into prison, and assassinated by a band of 
mas men. 

At this moment Passepartout was the only hear- 
er in the car, and the Elder, looking him in the 
face, fascinating him by his words, recalled to his 
mind that, two years after the assassination of 
Smith, his successor, the inspired prophet, Brig- 
ham Young, leaving Nauvoo, established himself 
on the banks of Salt Lake, and that there, in that 
splendid Territory, in the midst of that fertile 
country, on the road which the emigrants take in 
crossing Utah to reach California, the new colony, 
thanks to the Mormon principles of polygamy, 
had increased enormously. 

“And this,” added William Hitch, “is why the 
jealousy of Congress has been aroused against us ! 
why the United States soldiers have invaded tne 
soil of Utah! why our chief, the prophet Brigham 
Young, has been imprisoned in defiance of all 
justice. Shall we give up to force? Never! Driv- 
en from Vermont, driven from Illinois, driven from 
Ohio, driven from Missouri, driven from Utah, we 
shall find some independent territory yet where 
we shall pitch our tents. And you my brother,” 
added the Elder, fixing his angry look on his sin- 
gle Ss eee ill you plant yours in the shadow 
of our fla 

“No,” oped Passepartout bravely, flying in bis 
turn, leaving the fanatic to preach in the desert. 

But, during this discourse, the train had ad- 
yanced rapidly, and about half-past twelve it 
touched the northwest corner of the Great Salt 
Lake. Thence could be embraced in a vast .cir- 
cumference the aspect of this inland lake, which 
also bears the name of the Dead Sea, and into 
which empties an American Jordan. A beautiful 
lake, hemmed in by craggy rocks of broad sur- 
face, encrusted with white salt, a superb sheet of 
water which formerly covered a larger space, but 
in time, its shores, rising by Regreay 7haubed its 
superficial area and increased its depth. 

The Salt Lake, about seventy miles long, and 
thirty-five wide, is situated three thousand eight 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, Very 
different from Lake Asphaltite, whose depression 
is twelve hundred feet below the sea, it holds 
considerable salt in solution, and one-fourth the 
weight of the water is solid matter. Its specific 
gravity is 1170, that of distilled water being 1000, 
Fishes can not live in it, Those that the Jordan, 
Weber, and other creeks, carry into it soon perish; 
but itis not true that she denetsy a es waters is 

n can not dive into 
Dibend ‘tie jake the country wes admirably 
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SO, DAYS. 


tilled; for the Mormons understan 

pursuits ; ranches and corrals for damente ae 
mals 3 fields of wheat, corn, sorghum luxuriant 
pruries, and everywhere hedges of wild ros 
pume of acacias and euphorbias, such woul 
lave been the appearance of this country six 
months later; but at this moment the ground wae 
covered with a thin sheet of snow. descending 
lightly upon it. : 

At two o’clock the travelers got out at Ogden. The 
train stopping for six hours, Mr. Fogg, Mrs, Aouda, 
and their two companions had time to repair to 
the City of the Saints by the short branch from 
Ogden. Two hours were sufficient to visit this 
absolutely American town, and as such, built after 
the pattern of all the cities of the Union, vast 
checker-boards with long cold lines, “with the 
sombre sadness of right angles,” according to 
Victor Hugo’s expression. The founder of the 
City of the Saints could not escape from the need 
for symmetry which distinguishes the Anglo-Sax- 
ons. In this singular country, where the men are 
certainly not up to the level of their institutions 
hee is done “squarely,” cities, houses, and 

8. 

At three o’clock, the travelers Were promenad- 
ing through the streets of the town, built between 
the banks of the Jordan and the ‘first rise of the 
Wahsatch Mountains. They noticed there few or 
no churches, but as monuments, the prophet’s 
house, the court- house, and the arsenal ; then 
houses of bluish bricks with verandahs and porch- 
es, surrounded by gardens bordered with acacias, 
aere and locusts. A wall of clay and pebbles, 

uilt in 1853, surrounded the town. In the prin- 

cipal street, where the market is, were scme ho- 

et cider with pavilions, and among others Salt 
e House. 

Mr. Fogg and his companions did not find the 
town thickly peopled. The streets were almost 
deserted, save perhaps the part where the Tempis 
was, which they reached only after having tray- 
ersed several quarters surrounded by palisades. 
The women were pretty numerous, which was ex- 

Jained by the singular composition of Mormon 

ouseholds. It must not be supposed, however, 
that all Mormons are polygamists. They are free, 
but it is well to remark that all the females in 
Utah are anxious to be married; for, according to 
the religion of the country, the Mormon heaven 
does not admit to the possession of its beatitudes 
the unmarried of the feminine sex. These poor 
creatures neither seemed well off, nor happy. 
Some, the richer ones, doubtless, wore a short, low- 
cut, black silk dress, under a hood or a very mod- 
- shawl The others were dressed in Indian 
ashion. 

Passepartout, in his position as one convinced, 
did not regard without a certain fright these Mor- 
mon women, charged, in groups, with making a 
single Mormon happy. With his good sense, it 
was the husband whom he'‘specially pitied. It 
seemed to him terrible to have to guids so many 
wives at once through the vicissitudes of life, con- 
duct them, as it were, in a body to the Mormon 
paradise, with the prospect of finding them to all 
eternity in the company of the giirious Smith, 
who was to be the ornament of this place of de- 
lights. Certainly, he did not feel called, and he 
thought—perhaps he was mistaken—that the wo- 
men of Salt Lake City cast rather embarrassing 
looks at his person. : 

Very fortunately, his stay in the City of the 
Saints was not prolonged. Ata few minutes past 
four the travelers were again at the station, and 
took their seats in the cars. 

The whistle sounded; but at the moment that 
the driving-wheeis of the locomotive, slipping 
upon the rails, commenced to impart some Weve- 
ment to the train, the cry, “Stop! stop!” was 
heard. 

They do not stop trains just started. The gen- 
tleman who uttered the ery was evidently a Mor- 
mon behind time. He was breathless from run- 
ning. Fortunately for him the station had neither 

ates nor barriers. He rushed, then, on the track, 
jumped upon the steps of the last car, and fell, 
out of breath, on one of the seats, 

Passepartout, who had followed with emotion 
the incidents of this gymnastic feat, went to look 
at the tardy one, in whom he took a lively interest, 
when he iearned that this citizen of Utah had thus 
taken flight in consequence of a household scene. 

When the Mormon had recovered his breaths, 
Passepartout ventured to ask him politely how 
many wives he had to himself—and from the man- 
ner in whieh he had just run away he would sup- 
pose that he had at least twenty of them. — 

“One, sir!” replied the Mormon, raising his 
arms heavenward—“ One, and that was enough 1 


CHAPTER XX VIIL—IN WHICH PASSEPARTOUT COULD 
NOT SUCCEED IN MAKING’ ANY ONE LISTEN TO 


REASON. 


The train leaving Great Salt Lake and the sta- 
tion at Ogden, rose for an hour towards the nort 
as far as Weber River, having accomplished abou 
nine hundred miles from San Francisco, Leaving 
this point, it resumed the easterly direction across 
the rocky hills ef the Wahsatch Mountains. It ia 
in this part of the Territory, comprised between 
these mountains and the Rocky Mountains prop 
erly 20 called, that the A SE tn Gan 

ught with the greatest difficulties. On th 
ont of the route the subsidy of the United States 
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rnment was raised to forty-eight thousand 
Fishes per mile, whilst on the plains it was only 
sixteen thonsand dollars ; but the engineers, as 
has already been said, have not done violence to 
nature—they have played with her, going round 
the difficulties. To reach the great basin, only one 
tunnel, fourteen aE fee long, was bored in 

itire route of the railroad. ae 
at Salt Lake the road had up to this time reached 
its . greatest altitude, From this point its profile 
described a very long curve, descending towards 
Bitter Creek Valley, then re-ascending to the divid- 
ing ridge of the waters between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. The creeks were numerous IM this 
mountainous region. It was necessary to cross 
the Muddy, the Green, and others, on culverts. 
Passepartout became more impatient in propor- 
tion as he approached the end of his journey. Tix 
in his turn would have been very glad to get out 
of this rough country. He feared delays, he 
dreaded accidents, and was more in a hurry than 
Phileas Fogg himself to set foot upon English 





1} : 
nxt ten o’clock at night the train stopped at Fort 
Bridger station, which it left almost immediately, 
and twenty miles further on it entered Wyoming 
Territory—following the entire valley of the Bitter 
Creek, whence fiow a portion of the streams form- 
ing the water system of Colorado. 

he next day, the 7th of December, there was a 
stop of a quarter hour at Green River station. The 
snow had fallen quite heavily through the night. 
but mingled with rain and half melted it could no 
interfere with the progress of the train. But this 
pad weather kept Passepartout in constant un- 
easiness, for the accumulation of the snow clog- 

ing the car wheels would certainly endanger the 
ourney. 
mi What an idea,’ ho said to himself, “for my 
master to travel during the winter !_ Could he not 
wait for the fine season of the year to increase his 
chances ?” 

But at this moment, while the good fellow was 
busy only with the condition of the sky and the 
lowering of the temperature, Mrs, Aouda was ex- 
periencing more serious fears, which proceeded 
from quite another cause. 

Some of the passengers had got out of the cars, 
and were walking on the platform of the Green 
River station, waiting fer the train to leave. The 
young woman, looking through the window pane, 
recognized among them Colonel Stamp Proctor, 
the American who had behaved so rudely to Phil- 
eas Fogg at the time of the political meeting in 
San Francisco. Mrs. Aouda, not wishing to be 
seen, drew back from the window. 

This circumstance mare a lively impression up- 
on the young woman. She was attached to the 
man who, however coldly, gave her every day to- 
kens of the most absolute devotion. She doubt- 
less did not comprehend the entire depth of the 
sentiment which her deliverer inspired in her, and 
to this sentiment she gave as yet only the name of 

ratijude ; but unknown to herself, it was more 
than that. Her heart was therefore wrung at the 
sight of the rough fellow of whom Mr. Fogg 
would, sooner or jater, demand satisfaction. Evi- 
dently, it was chance alone that had brought Colo- 
nel Proctor into this train ; but he was there, and 
Phileas Hoge must be prevented at any cost from 
seeing his adversary. 

When the train had started again, Mrs. Aouda 
took advantage fora moment, when Mr. Fogg was 
sleeping, to post Fix and Passepartout as to the 
situation. 

“That Proctor is on the train!” cried Fix. 
“Well, compose yourself, madame; before deal- 
ing with the gentlemam—with Mr. Fogg—he will 
have to deal with me! It seems to me that in 
all this business l have received the greatest in- 
sults !” 

“And moreover,” added Passepartout, “I will 
take care of him, Colonel as he is.” 

“Mr. Fix,” continued Mrs. Aouda, “ Mr. Fog 
will allow no one to avenge him. He has sai 
that he will return to America to find this ruffian. 
ff, then, he sees Colonel Proctor, we can not pre- 
vent an encounter, which may lead to deplorable 
results. He must therefore not see him.” 

“You are right, madame,” replied Fix; “an 
encounier might ruin everything. Conqueror or 
conquered, Mr. Fogg would be delayed, and——” 

“And,” added Passepartout, “that would win 
the bet of the gentlemen of the Reform Club. In 
four days we shall bein New York! Well, then 
if my master does not leave his car for four days, we 
may hope that chance will not put him face to 
face with this cursed American, confound him | 
ik we can orp prevent him——” 

‘be conversation was interrupted, . 

had waked up, and was tala at the concks 
through the window pane obscured by the snow 
But later, and without being heard by his master 
or Mrs. Aouda, Passepartout said to the detect- 


 i— 

“Would you truly fight for him ?” 

“T UN Pra to take him back to Eu- 
rope alive!” simply replied Fix, in a t i 
Indicated an unbroken will. » Aes 

Passepartout felt a shudder over him, b i 

BBO ut his 
convictions as to the honesty of hi ast 
not shrginsgte ; Nae 

And now, were there any means by which 
Fogg could be detained in this car, A as to heal 
yent any encounter hetyween him and the colonel ? 
That could not be difficult, as the gentleman was 








naturally 
events, the detective thought he had found this 
means, for a few moments later he said to Phileas 


Fogg :— 
thus on the railway.” 
they pass. 

“On board the steamers,” continued the detect- 
ive, “you used to take a turn a whist ?” 


be difficult. I have neither cards nor partners.” 





not excitable or inquisitive. At all 


“These are’long and slow hours that we pass 


“Indeed they are,” replied the gentleman, “but 


” 


“Yes,” replied Phileas Fogg, “ but here it would 


“Oh ! as for the cards, we will find it easy to buy 
them. They are sold on all trains in America. 
for partners, if, perchance, madame ——” ; 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied the young woman, quick- 
ly, “I understand whist. That is part of the Eng- 
lish education.” 4 

“And I,” continued Fix, “ have some pretensions 
to playing a good game. Now, with us three and 
a dummy ——” ‘ 

“As you please, sir,” replied Phileas Fogg, de- 
lighted at resuming his favorite game, even on the 
railroad. } 

Passepartout was dispatched in search of the 
steward, and he soon returned with two complete 
decks of cards, counters, and a shelf covered with 
cloth. Nothing was wanting. The game com- 
menced. Mrs. Aouda understood whist well 
enough, and she even was complimented some- 
times by the severe Phileas Fogg. As for the de- 
tective, he was simply an adept, and worthy of 
holding his head up with this gentleman. 

“Now,” said Passepartout to himself, “we will 
keep him. He will not budge any more !” 

At eleven. o’clock in the morning, the train had 
reached the dividing neat of the waters of the 
two oceans. It was at Bric ger Pass, at a height of 
seven thousand five hundred and twenty-four Hn 
lish feet above the level of the sea, one of the high- 
est points touched by the profile of the route in 
this passage across the Rocky Mountains, After 
going about two hundred miles, the travelers final- 

y found themselves on the vast plains extending 
as far as the Atlantic, and which nature made so 
propitious for laying a railroad. 

On the slopes of the Atlantic basin already ap- 

eared the first streams, tributaries of the North 

Jatte river. The entire northern and eastern hor- 
izon was covered by the immense semi-circular 
curtain, which forms the southern portion of the 
Rocky Mcuntains, the highest beimg Laramie’s 
Peak. Between this curve and the line of the 
road extended vast and plentifully watered plains, 
On the right of the road rose the first spurs of the 
mountainous mass, rounding off to the south as 
far as the sources of the Arkansas river, one of the 
large tributaries of the Mississippi. 

At half past twelve, the travelers caught sight 
for an instant of Fort Halleck, which commands 
this country. A few hours more, and the crossin 
of the Rocky Mountains would be accomplished. 
It was to be hoped, then, that no accident would 
mark the passage of the train through this diffi- 
cult region. The snow had stopped falling. The 
weather became cold and dry. Large birds, 
Annee by the locomotive, were fiying in the 
distance. Nota deer, a bear, or a wolf, showed it- 
self on the plain. It was the desert in all its bar- 
renness. 

After a very comfortable breakfast, served up in 
the car, Mr. Fogg and his partners had just re- 
sumed their interminable whist, when sharp whis- 
tles were heard. The train stopped. 

Passepartout put his head out of the door, and 
saw nothing which could explain this stop. No 
station was in sight, 

Mrs. Aouda and Fix feared for an instant that 
Mr. Fogg would think of going out on the track. 
But the gentleman contented himself with saying 
to his servant :— 

“See then what it is.” : 

Hineehy eta Ruereg ont of the car, About forty 
passengers had le leir seats, and am 
tea PeenD nee ; ope ier 

‘he train had stopped in front of a red si 
which blocked the way. The engineer and ote 
ductor, having got cut, discussed quite excitedly 
with a signal man, whom the station master at 
Medicine Bow, the next station, had sent in ad- 
vance of the train. Some of the passengers ap- 
proached and took part in the discussion, amon 
others the aforesaid Colonel Proctor, with his lou 
voice and impérious gestures, 

Passepartout, having rejoined the group, heard 
the signal man say:— 

“No! there is no means of 
at Medicine Bow is shaky 
Tree mae train.” 

The bridge in question was’a suspension bri 
over a rapids, about'a mile from the place wee 
the train had stopped. According to the signal- 
man, it threatened to fall, several of the wires hay- 
ing snapped, and it was impossible to risk its pass- 
age. He did not exaggerate in any way, then, in 
asserting that they could not pass over the bridge 
And besides with Nate habits of the Ameri- 

ns, we may say that when they are pr 
vous be wary one not to be 3b. 5 moe 

assepartout, not daring to go to info 
ter, listened with set teeth, fnsdeakis pop ey 
Be Ah, pea ge cried sions Proctor, “we are 
ong. imagine, remai ‘ 
root i the snow i Be Here, and eke 

“Colonel,” replied the conductor, “we 

graphed te mek tor a train, but it a an ated 


passing. The bridge 
and will not bear the 


| felt, so te speak, that the en 





ble that it will arrive at Medicine Bow before sx 
ours.” ( 
“Six hours!” cried Pamepartout. } 
“Without doubt,” replied the conductor. “Bo 
sides, that time will be necessary for us to reac 
the station on foot.” 
“But it is only a mile from here,” said one of the 


assengers. 
4 : in fact, but on the other side of the 


“A mile, 
“ And can not the river be crossed in a boat?” 


river.” 
asked the colonel 

“Impossible. The creek is swollen with the 
rains. It is a torrent, and we will be compelled to 
makea detour of ten miles to the north to find @ 
ford.” 4 

The colonel launched a volley of oaths, blamin 
the company, the conductor, and Passepartou 
furious, was not far from joining with him. There 
was a material obstacle against which, this time, 
all his master’s bank-notes would beof no avail. 

The disappointment was general among the pas 
sengers, who, without counting the. delay, saw 
thomselves obliged to foot it fifteen miles across 
the plain covered with snow. There was a bu 
bub, exclamations, loud and deep, which would 
certainly have attracted Phileas Fogg’s attention, 
if that gentleman had not been absorbed in his 
game. 

But Passepartout found himself compelled te 
inform him, and with drooping head, he turned _ 
towards the car, when the engineer of the train, @— 
gonnine Yankee, named Forster, raising his voice, - 
said :— iA | 

“Gentlemen, there might be a way of passing.” 
























“On the bridge ?” asked a passenger. ee 
“On the bridge.” Pa | 
“ With our train ?” asked the coloneL 4 
“With our train.” ras 
Passepartout stopped, and devoured the emg _ 
neer’s words. Co a 


“But the bridge threatens to fali!” continued 
the conductor. ¢ 

“Jt. don’t matter,” replied Forster. I believe 
that by rushing the train over at its maximum of © 
speed we would have come chances of passing.” ~~ 

“The devil!” exclaimed Passepartout. = 
_ But _a certain number of the passengers were 
immediately carried away by the propositio 
pln Colonel Proctor particwiarly. That erg 

ead found the thing very feasible. He recalled, 
even, that engineers had had the idea of passi ; 
rivers without bridges, with trains closely coupled, 
rushing at the heigitt of their speed, etc. “Aza 
finally, all those interested tock sides with the en- i 
gineer’s views. ee 

“We have fifty chances for passing,” said one. © 

UN sees said another. Ni fr 






“Kighty! Ninety out of one hundred!” 
Passepartout was perplexed, although he is 
willing to try any thing to accomplish the passage 


of Medicine creek, but the aitempt seemed to hiro 
a ke hg Reece! j "5 oh 
“ Besides,” he thought, “ there is a much simpler 
thing to do, and these people don’t even think, of 
it.—Monsieur,” he said to one of the passengers, 
“the way proposed by the engineer seems 2 Rite 
geet ta me, te ‘ rik 
“Kighty chances!” replied the passenger, 
ing his back to him. ; 5 =e “aad 
‘T know very well” replied Passepartout, ad- | 
pa gentleman, “but a simple reflec: 
ion— = 
“No reflection, it is useless!” replied the 
erican addressed, shruggin his shoulders, “8 
the engineer assures us hat we will.pass = 
“ Without doubt,” continued Passepartou 
will pass, butit would perhaps be more 


~ Jat 
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Am | 
ric: ie 


7 
is 


t, “we | 
prudent: 
“What prudent !” cried Colonel Proctor jump 
ing at this word, heard by chance. “At full : eed, 
you have been told! Don’t you understand? At 
full speed 1” bs ier 
“ J know—I understand,” repeated Passepartout 
whom no one would allow to finish his ae: } 
but it would be, if not more prudent, since 1 
word offends you, at least more natural——” 
“Who? What? How? What is the matt 
with this fellow ?” was heard from all directions, 
The poor fellow did not know whom to address, 
“Are you afraid?” Colonel Proctor asked hin, — 
ss eri cs a ve ataetie “Well, so 
will show these people that a F 
op be Amora an ey a tctuae 
abo 1 aboard !” cried the con 
“Yes, all aboard,” repeated Passopertout Sane 
aboard! and right away! But they can’t prevent 
me from thinking that it would have been more 
natural for us to have gone over the bridge afooi, 
ae thes brought a train afterwards ! ” 
ut no one heard this sage refiection 
one would have acknowledged its fistiek “ 
The passengers took their seats again in the 
cars, pryh aie resumed his, without saying 
any thing of what had occurred. The player 
were entirely absorbed in their game, 
The locomotive whistled vigorously, The er 
at eiababag his engine, and backed for about a 
i leap. urned like a jumper who is going to ke 
then, ata second whistle, they 
move forwards, the apaad increased “ikea 
ate i a eos eee was heard from the 
20 ; the pistons work troikes 
the second; the axles mined ta eniy ; 
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handred miles to the hour, did not 
rails The speed destroyed the 


TSE AL ra 
Ss gz of the bridge. C) 
Peaped. it wight be sald, from one bank to 
the other, and the engineer could not stop his train 
for five miles beyond the station. 
Bat the train scarcely crossed the river than 
already about to fall, went down with 
to the rapids of Medicine Bow. 


4 


Garrsn XXIX.—IN warce cera INcIDENTS 
4B RELATED, ONLY TO RE MET WITH ON THE 
_ Ramsoads OF THE UNITED SvaTEs. 


Same evening the train continued its course 
t obstructions, passed Fort Sanders, crossed 
Cheyenne Pass and arrived at Evans Pass. At 
point, the railroad reached the highest point 
the route, 2 ¢, eight thousand and ninety-one 
babove the level of the ocean. The travelers 
only had to descend to the Atlantic over chose 
U plains, leveled by nature. 
= was the branch from the “grand trunk” 
to Denver City, the principal town of Colorado. 
This keg A — in on Sahel mines, ad 
mere ousan abitanis have alrea 
settled there. f 
mie this moment thirteen hundred and eighty-two 















































iles had been made from San Francisco in three 
and three nights. Four nights and four days, 
‘if nothing interfered, ought to be sufficient to 
bh New York. Phileas Fogg was then still 
2 his time. 
__ During the night they passed to the left of Camp 
Valbach es Pole Creek ran parallel to the 
i, following the straight boundary between the 
tories of Wyoming and Colorado. At eleven 
sthey entered Nebraska, passing near Sedg- 
and they touched at Julesburg, on the Sou 
of the Platte river. 
Was at this point that the Union Pacific Road 
as ir 2 on the 23d of October, 1867, by 
hief engineer, General G. M. Dodge. There 
‘stepped the two powerful locomotives, drawing 
nine cars of invited guests, prominent among 
was the Vice-President of the road, Thomas 
urant; three cheers were given; there the 
x and Pawnees gave an imitation Indian battle; 
the fireworks were set off; there, finally, was 
ek oif by meams of a portable printing press 
st number of the Rathoay Pioneer. Thus 
celebrated the inauguration of this great rail- 
, an instrument of progress and civilization, 
wh across the desert, and destined to bind to- 
sr towns and cities not yet in existence. The 
tle of the locomotive, more powerful than the 
of ae we soon to make them rise from 
ie Ame 50 
At eight o’clock in the morning Fort McPherson 
left behind. Three hundred and fifty-seven 
S se te this point from Omaha. ‘The rail- 
followed, on its left bank, the capricious wind- 
yof the South Fork of Platte river. At nine 
ock they arrived at the important town of North 
built between the two arms of the main 
f 
2 artery —a large tributary — whose waters 
@ with those of the Missouri a litile above 


¥ na 

- -¥he one hundred and first meridian was passed. 
. Fogg and his partner had resumed their play. 
her of them complained of the length of the 
noteventhe dummy. Mr. Fix had won a 
Fimeasat first, whieh he was in a fair way to 
e, but he was not less deeply interested than 
Mr. Fogg. During this morning chance singular- 
Ty favored this gentleman. Trumps and honors 
were showered into his hands.. At a certain mo- 
t, after having made a bold combination, he 
a3 about to play a spade, when behind the seat 










Mr. Fogg, Mrs. Aouda, and Fix raised their 

yeads, Colonel Proctor was near them. ~ 

Stamp Proctor and Phileas Fogg recognized each 

‘ AL it ae Englishman,” cried the colonel : 

_ * it’s you who are going to play a spade.” 

_ - 4nd who plays it,” replied Phileas Fogg, cold- 
ly, laying down a ten of that color. ‘ ; 
77” Well it suits me to ibd 4 diamonds,” replied 

octor, in an irritated voice. 
we a aodaa motion as if to pick up the card 


play; ng :— ; ; 
: Spr understand anything of this game,” 
_ “Perhaps I will be more skillful at another,” said 

Phil g, rising. 

+ Tea hae ouly {6 try it, eon of John Bull!” re- 
e. cyarse fellow. 

Pe Acad became pale. All the blood went to 
her heart. She seized Phileas Fogg’s arm, and he 
; y repulsed her. Passepartout was ready to 

honeclt on, who was looking at his ad- 
verwaty with the most insulting alr. But Fix had 

Bey, and going to Colonel Proctor, said to him :— 

*Y ou for, A that you have me to deal with pee 
win you have not only insulted, but struck 
“Ar, Fix eid Mr. Fong, “T beg your pardon, 
n 


' SATB alone. insisting that I was 
— ddigog vg As, the colonel has insulted 


anew. Hoos thal g ye me satisfaction.” 
* Wien ye Wii, and where you will,” replied 
ee Asortiran, and wih whatever weapou you 


” 
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which join each other around it, forming a | 











Mrs. Aouda tried in vain to restrain Mr. Pope. 
16 


The detective uselessly endeavored to take up 
quarrel on his own account, 
to throw the colonel out of 
from his master stopped him. 
out of the car, and the American followed him on 
the platform. 


Passepartout wanted 


Phileas Fogg went 


“Sir,” said Mr. Fogg to his adversary, “I am 

sc ee Se a oat te 2 rk to Europe, and any 
7 ver Wo eV 'e} i 

i eee ery prejudicial to my 

“Well! what does 
ho eae 

* Sir,” replied Mr. Fogg, very politely, “after our 
meeting in San Francisco, I formed the plan to 
come back to America to find you, as soon as I had 


that concern me ?” replied 


completed the business which calls me to the Old ful 


World.” 

“ Truly 1” f 

“Will you appoint a meeting with me in six 
months ?” , 

: Why not in six years ?” 

“T say six months,” replied Mr. Fogg, “and I 
will be prompt to meet you.” 

“All evasions !” cried Stamp Proctor. “Imme- 
ee eg at all.” 

right,” replied Mr. Fogg. “You are go 

to New, rk 9” e424 reg ing 


“ $ ” 

: ae ore 3 

“To Omaha ?” 

“Tt concerns you very little !_ Do‘you know Plum 
Creek station ?” 

“No,” replied Mr, Fogg. 

“Tt is the next station. The train will be there 
in an hour. It will stop ten minutes. In ten 
minutes we can exchange a few shots with our re- 
volvers.” ; 

“Tet it be 80,” replied Mr. Fogg. “I will stop 
at Plum creek.’ 


“And I believe that you will remain there!”. 


oided the American, with unparalleled inso- 
ence. 

“Who knows, sir?” replied Mr. Fogg, and he 
re-entered the car as coolly as usual. 

That gentleman commenced to reassure Mrs. 
Aouda, saying to her that blusterers were never to 
be feared. Then he begged Fix to act as his sec- 
ond in the encounter which was going to take 
place. Fix could not refuse, and Phileas Fogg re- 
sumed quietly his interrupted game, playing a 
spade with perfect serenity. 

At eleven o’clock the whistle of the locomotive 
announced that they were near Plum Creek sta- 
tion. Mr. Fogg rose, and followed by Fix, he went 
out on the platform. Passepartout accompanied 
him, carrying a pair of revolvers, Mrs. Aouda re- 
mained in the car, pale as death. 

At this moment the door of the next car opened, 
and Colonel Proctor appeared likewise upon the 
platform, followed by his second, a Yankee of his 
own stamp. But atthe moment that the two ad- 
versaries were going to step off the train, the con- 
ductor ran up to them and cried :— 

“Vou can’t get off, gentlemen.” 

“Why not ?” asked the Colonel. 

We are twenty minutes behind time, and the 
train does not stop.” 

“But lam going to fight a duel with this gen- 
tleman.” ‘ 

“T regret it, replied the conductor, “but we are 
going to st again immediately. Hear the bell 


a oe 5 
e bell was ringing, and the train moved on. 

“T am really very sorry, gentlemen,” said the 
conductor. “Under any other circumstances, I 
could have obliged you. But, after all, since you 
had not the time to fight here, who hinders you 
from fighting while the train is in motion ?” 

“Perhaps that will not suit the gentleman !” 
said Colonel Proctor with a jeering air. 

“ That suits me perfectly,” replied Phileas Fogg. 

“Well, we are decidedly in America!” thought 
Passepartout, “and the conductor is a gentleman 
of the first order.” 

Having said this, he followed his master. 

The two combatanis and their seconds, preceded 
by the conductor, repaired to the rear of the 
train, passing through the cars. The last car 
was only occupied by about ten ora dozen pas- 
sengers. The conductor asked them if they would 
be kind enough to vacate for a few moments 
for two gentlemen who had an affair of honor to 
settle. 

Why not? The passengers were only too happy 
to be able to accommodate the two gentlemen, and 
they retired on the platforms. 5 

The car, fifty feet long, accommodated itself very 
conveniently to the purpose. The two adversaries 
raizht march on each other in the aisle, and fire at 
their ease. There never was a duel easier to ar- 
range. Mr. Fogg and Colonel Proctor, each fur- 
nished with two six barrelled revolvers, entered 
the car. Their seconds, orcmpoig: outside, shut 
them in. At the first whistle of the locomotive, 
they were to commence firing. Then after a lapse 
of two minutes what remained of the two gentle- 
men would be taken out of the car. 

Truly, there could be nothing simpler. It was 
even so simple that Fix and Passepartout felt their 
hearts beating almost as if they would break, 

They were waiting for the whistle agreed upon, 
when suddenly savage cries resounded. Reporte 
accompanied them, but they did not come from 
the car reserved for the duellste. These reports 


the door, but a sign | t) 
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continued, on the contrary, as far as the fron 
and along the whole line of the train. Cries o 
fright made themselves heard from the inside of 
18 Cars. 

Colonel Proctor and Mr. Fogg, with their revoly- 
ers in hand, went out of the car immediately, and 
rushed forward where the reports and cries re- 
sounded more noisily. 

They understood that the train had been at- 
tacked by a band of Sioux. 

It was not the first attempt of these daring In- 
dians. More than once already they had stopped 
the trains. According to their habit, without 
waiting for the stopping of the train, rushing up- 
on the steps to the number of a hundred, they 
had sealed the cars like a clown does a horse at 
] gallop. ‘ 
These Sioux were provided with guns. Thence 
the. reports, to which the passengers, nearly all 
armed, replied sharply by shots from their revoly- 
ers. At first the Indians rushed.upon the engine. 
The engineer and fireman were half stunned with 
blows from their muskets. A Sioux chief, wishing 
to stop the train, but not knowing how to manceu- 
ver the handle of the regulator, had opened wide 
the steam valve instead of closing it, and the loco- 
ane, beyond control, ran on with frightful ra- 
pidity. 

At the same time, the Sioux entered the cars, 
they ran like enraged monkeys over the roofs, they 
drove in the doors and fought hand to hand with 
the passengers, The trunks, broken open and 
robbed, were thrown out of the baggage car on 
the road. Cries and shots did not cease. 

But the passengers defended themselves cour- 
ageously. Some of the cars, barricaded, sustained 
a siege, like real moving forts, borne on at a speed 
of one hundred miles an hour. 

From the commencement of the attack, Mrs. 
Aouda had behaved courageously. With revolver 
in hand, she defended herself heroically, firing 
through the broken panes when some savage pre- 
sented himself. About twenty Sioux, mortally 
wounded, fell upon the track, and the car wheels 
crushed like worms those that slipped on to the 
rails from the top of the platforms. 

Several passengers, severely wounded by bullete 
or clubs, lay upon the seats, 

But anend must be put to this. This combat 
had lasted already for ten minutes, and could 
only end to the advantage of the Sioux, if the 
train was not stopped. In fact, Fort Kearney sta- 
tion was not two miles distant. There was a mili- 
tary post, but that passed, between Fort Kearney 
and the next station the Sioux would be masters 
of the train, t : 

The conductor was fighting at Mr. Fogg’s side, 
when a ball struck him and he fell. As he fell, he 
cried :— 

“We are lost if the train is not stopped inside of 
five minutes |” b 

“Tt shall be stopped!” said Phileas Fogg, whe 
was about to rush out of the car. ; 

“ Remain, monsieur,” Passepartout cried to him, 
“That is my business.” 

Phileas Fogg had not the time to stop the ceur- 
ageous young man, who, opening a door without 
being seen by the Indians, succeeded in slippin 
under the car. Whilst the struggle eect og 
whilst the balls were crossing each other above 
his head recovering his agility, his suppleness as 
a clown he made his way under the cars. Cling- 
ing to the chains, assisting himself by the lever 
of the brakes and the edges of the window sashes, 
climbing from one ear to another with marvelous 
skill, he thus reached the front of the train. He 
had not been seen ; he could not have been. 

There, suspended by one hand between the bag- 
gage car and the tender, with the other he loos 
ened the couplings, ; but in consequence of the 
traction, he would never have been able to pull 
out the yoking-bar if a sudden jolt of the engine 
had not made the bar jump out, and the train, de- 
tached, was left further and further behind, while 
the locomotive flew on with new speed. Mohs 

Carried on by the force acquired, the train still 
rolled on for a few minutes, but the brakes were 
manceuvred from the inside of. the ears, and the 
train finally stopped, less than one hundred paces 
from Kearney Station. _ 

The soldinge of the fort, attracted by the firing, 
ran hastily to the train. The Sioux did not wait 
for them, and before the train stopped entirely the 
whole band had decamped. 

But when the passengers counted each other on 
the platform of the station, they noticed that sev- 
eral were missing, and among others the courage- 
ous Frenchman, whose deyotion had just saved 
them. 


CHapreR XXX.—IN WHICH PHILEAS FoaG smMPLy 
DOES HIS DUTY. 


Three passengers, including Passepartout, had 
disappeared. Had they been killed in the fight ? 
Were they taken prisoners by the Sioux? As yet 
it could not be told. 

The wounded were quite numerous, but none 
mortally. The one most seriously hurt was Colo- 
ne! Proctor, who had fought bravely, and who fel! 
struck by a ball in the groin. He was carried to 
the station with the other passengers, whose con- 
dition demanded immediate care, 

Mrs. Aouda was safe. Phileas Fogg, who had 
not spared himeelf, had not a scratch, Fix waa 
wounded in the arm-—-but it wae an onimportemt 
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wound. But Passepartout ee and tears 
sd from the young woman's eyes. ’ 
po det all the tassengers had left the train, 
The wheels of the cars were stained with blood. 
To the hubs and spokes hung ragged pieces of 
flesh. As far as the eye could reach long red trails 
were seen on the white plain. The last Indians 
were then disappearing in the south, along the 
xg of Republican river. : 

gs Fogg, Pith folded arms, stood motionless. 
He had a serious decision to make. Mrs. Aouda, 
near him, looked at him without uttering a word, 
He understood her look. If his servant was a 
risoner eats He B00 risk everything to rescue 

im from the Indians fat 0 
ney will find him dead or alive,” he said simply 
OAL Part hoger, Fogg!” cried the young 
woman, seizing her companion’s hands and cover- 

g the vith tears. 
ng hive i adde d Mr. Fogg, “if we do not lose a 

inute !” : : 
With this resolution Phileas Fogg sacrificed him- 
self entirely. He had just pronounced his ruin. 
Asingle day’s delay, woulc make him miss the 
steamer from New York. His bet would be irre- 
vocably lost. But in the face of the thought, “It 
is my duty ! ” he did not hesitate. ‘ 

The captain commanding Fort Kearney was 
there. His soldiers—abouta hundred 
men—had put themselves on_ the 
defensive in the event of the Sioux 
making a direct attack upon the 
station. 

“Sir,” said. Mr. Fogg to the cap- 
tain, “three passengers have disap- 


” 


“Killed?” asked the captain. 

“Killed or prisoners,” replied Mr. 
Fogg. “That is an uncertainty 
which we must bring to an end. 
It is your intention to pursue the 
Sioux?” ‘ 

“Tt is a grave matter, sir,” said 
the captain. “These Indians may 
fly beyond the Arkansas! I could 
not abandon the fort entrusted to 

“Sir,” replied Phileas Foge, “it is 
a question of the life of three men.” 

Doubtless—but ean I risk the life 
of: fifty to save three?” 

“T do not know whether you can, 
but you ought.” 

“Sir,” replied the captain, “no 
one here has the right to tell me 
what my duty is.” 

“Tet it be so!” said Phileas Fogg, 
coldly, “I will go alone }” 

“You, sir!” cried Fix, who ap- 
roached, “ go alone in pursuit of 
he Indians !” 

“Do you wish me then to a’ow to 
perish the unfortunate man to whom 
every one of us that is living owes 
his life? I shall go.” 

“Well, no, you shall not go alone!” 
cried the captain, moved in spite of 
himself. “No! You are a brave 
heart! ‘Thirty volunteers!” he ad- 
ded, turning to his soldiers. 

The whole company advanced in a 
body. The captain had to select 
from these brave fellows. Thirty 
soldiers were picked out, and an old 
sergeant put at their head. 

* Thanks, captain !” said Mr. Fogg. 

“You will permit me to accom- 
pany you?” Fix asked the gentle- 

mey ill d ] a”, 

ou will do as you please,” re- 
plied Phileas Rouse es But if you 
wish to do me a service, you will re- 
main by Mrs. Aouda. In case any- 
thing should happen to me—” 

A sudden paleness overcast the detective’s face. 
To separate himself from the man whom he had 
followed step by step and with so much persist- 
ence! Tc let him venture so much in the desert. 
Fix looked closely at the gentleman, and whatever 
he may have thought, in spite of his prejudices, in 


spite of his inward struggle, he dr 
before that quiet, frank look: Late ada ba 


a pul remain,” he said. 
®w moments after, Mr. Fogg pressed the 
“Le paar cn having aced in her 
ious traveling ba, i 
sergeant and his little band. ny Ea feat as 
pee rp hoes he said to the soldiers:— 
My fr 8, there are five tl} 
eh if 2 gel the prisoners oe aia 
was then a few minutes past noon. 

Mrs. Aouda retired into a eltitne room of the 
station, and there, alone, she waite , thinking of 
Phileas Fogg, his simple and grand generosity, 
his quiet courage. Mr. Foge had sacrificed his 
fortune, and now he was staking his life—and _ all 
this without hesitation from a sense of duty, with- 
out words, Phileas Foges was a hero in her eyes. 

The detective (Fix) was not thinking thus, and 
he could not restrain nis agitation, He walked 
feverishly up and down the platform of the station 
one moment vanquished, he became himself a ain. 
Fogg having gone, he comprehended his foolish- 
ness in letting him go. What} Had he consented 
to be separated from the man that he had just 
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een following around the world! His natural 
aeerrelton ror i upper hand; he criminated and 
accused himself; he treated himself as if he had 
been the director of ie feet iasee pig re- 

roving an agent caught at a very green trick. 
a I Haye been a silly fellow!” he thought. “The 
other fellow will have told him whol was! He 
has gone; he will not return! Where can.I cap- 
ture him now? But how have I (Fix) so allowed 
myself to be fascinated, when I have a warrant 
for his arrest in my pocket! Iam decidedly only 
an ass!” 

Thus reasoned the detective, while the hours 
slipped on too slowly for his liking. He did not 
know what to do. Sometimes, he felt like telling 
Mrs. Aouda prersmune: But he understood how 
he would be received by the young woman. What 
course should he take? He was tempted to go 
in pursuit of this Fogg across the immense white 
plains. ° It did not seem impossible for him to find 
him. The footprints of the detachment were still 
imprinted upon the snow! Bat, under a fresh 
covering, every track would soon be effaced, 

Fix was discouraged. He felt an almost insur- 
mountable desire to abandon the party. This very 
occasion of leaving Kearney station and of prose- 
eumng Sa journey, 
opened to him. i 

Mout two o’clock in the afternoon, while the 
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snow was falling in Lee flakes, long whistles 
were heard coming from the east. An enormous 
shadow, preceded by a iurid light, slowly advanced, 
considerably increased by the mist, which gave it 
a fantastic appearance. 

But no train was expected yet from the east. 
The help asked for by telegraph could not arrive 
so soon, and the train from Omaha to San Fran- 
cisco would not pass until the next day. They 
were soon enlightened. 

This locomotive, moving under a small head of 
steam, and whistling very loud, was the one whic 
after being detached from the train, had continue 
its course with such frightful speed, carrying the 
unconscious fireman and engineer. : It had run on 
for several miles; then the fire had gone down for 
want of fuel; the steam had slackened, and an 
hour afterwards, relaxing its speed by degrees, the 
engine finally stopped twenty miles beyond Kear- 
ney station. 

Neither the engineer nor the fireman was dead, 
and after a very long swoon they revived, 

The engine had stopped. When he saw himself 
in the desert, and the locomotive without cars at- 
tached to it, the engineer understood what had 
happened. He could not guess how the locomo- 
tive had been detached from the train, but he did 
pat doubt that the train, left behind, was in dis- 

ress, 

The engineer did not hesitate as to what he 
ought todo, To continue his course in ihe direc- 
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tion of Omaha was prudent, to return towards the 
train, which the Indians were pane yn 
bing, was dangerous. No matter! Coa and wi 
were thrown into the furnace, the fire started u 
again, the head of steam increased again, 
about two o’clock in the afternoon the engine re 
turned, TOpEIng, backwards to Kearney station. 
This was the whistling they heard in the mist. 

Tt was a great satisfaction for the travelers, when 
they saw the locomotive put at the head of the 
train. They were going to be able to continuy 
their journey so unfortunately interrupted. 

On the arrival of the engine, Mrs. Aouda came 
out of the station, and addressing the conductor 
she asked:— | 

“You are going to start?” 

“This very instant, madame.” 

“But the prisoners—our unfortunate Com 

anions——” ‘ 

5 “T can not interrupt the trip,” replied the con- 
ductor. “We are already three hours behind 
time.” ; 

“And when will the next train coming from San 
eee pass? ” Polley: 

“To-morrow evening, madame.” — 

“To-morrow evening! But it will be too late. 


_ “Impossible,” replied the conductor. “If you 
‘are going, get aboard the car.” : 

“T will not go,” replied the young 
woman. ; 

Fix heard this conversation. A 
few moments before, when every 
means of locomotion failed him, he 
had decided to quit Kearney, ud 
now that the train was there, ready 
to continue its course, and he only 
had to seat himself again in the 
car, an irresistible force fixed fists 
to the ground. The platform ci iha~. 
station burned his feet, and he 
could not tear himself away from it. 
The conflict within himself recomy 
menced. His anger at his want of 
success choked him. He was gomg 
to struggle on to the end. 

Meanwhile the passengers and 
some of the wounded—among others ~ 
Colonel Procter, whose conditier 
was very serious—had taken seats in 
the cars. The buzzing of the over~ 
heated boiler was lieard; the steam 
escaped ern se the valves; the 
engineer whistled, the train started;— 
and soon disappeared, mingling its” 
white smoke with the whirling ou 
the snow. ; g 

The detective Fix had remained, — 

Some hours passed. The weather 
was very bad, the cold very keen. — 
Fix, seated on a bench in the station, 
was motionless. Itmight have been > 
supposed that he was sleeping. 
Notwithstanding the storm, Mrs, 
Aouda left every moment the room~ 
which had been placed at her dis. 
posal. She went to the end of the 
platform, trying to look through 
the tempest of snow, wishin Rise: ) 
pee the mist which narrowed * 4" 

orizon around her, listemee if is? 
could hear any sound. But there 
was nothing. She went in then, ~- 
chilled through, to return a few 


moments later, and always jx. 
Evening came. The tidédemene 

ment had not returned. Where 
was it at this moment? Had it been 
able to overtake the Indians? Had 
there been a ae or were . these 
soldiers, lost in the mist, wandering 
at aventure? The captain of For 
Kearney was very uneasy, although 
he did not wish to let his uneasiness 


appear. 

Night came; the snow fell less heavily, but the © 
intensity of the cold increased. The most intrepid 
glance would not have looked at this vast, obscure 
space without terror. An absolute silence prevail- 
od over the plain. Neither the flight of a bird nor 
the Sie of a wild beast disturbed the unbroken © 
quiet. 


During the whole night, Mrs. Aouda, her mind 


so fruitful in mishaps, was| We must wait——” 
‘ 


full of dark presentiments, her heart filled with 
anguish, wandered on the border of the prairie. 
Her imagination carried her afar off and showed 


her a thousand dangers. What she suffered during 
those ea hours could not be expressed. 

Fix, sti immovable in the same spot, did not 
sleep. At a certain moment, a man a proached 
and spoke to him but the detective sent him away, 
after replying to him by a negative sign. | 

Thus the night passed. At dawn, the half-con- 
cealed disk of the sun rose from a misty horizon, — 
Still the eye or gk reach as far as two miles, | 
Phileas Fogg and the detachment had gone to the 
south. The south was entirely deserted. It was 
then seven o’clock in the morning. 

The captain, extremely anxious, did not kn 
what course to take. Ought he to senda 
detachment to help the first? Ought he to |. 
fice fresh men with so few chances of saving those — 
who were sacrificed at first? But his hesitation 
did not last, and with a gesture calling one of his» 
lieutenants, he gary him the order to Wonta 
reconnoissance the south when shots were 
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beard, Was it asignal? The soldiers rushed out | 
ef the fort, and halfa mile distant they perceived 
& Small Dand returning in good anier. 
s Peey Serchee at the head, and near him | 
Partont and the two passengers, rese 
the hands af the Sioux. eee eee from | 
m Was a fight ten miles south of Fort Kear. | 
mey. Passepartout and his two companions were | 
already struggling against their captors, and the | 
Frenchman had Knocked down three of them with | 
Zst, when his master and the soldiers rushed to 
their rescue. 

Al—the deliverers and the delivered—were re. | 
ceived with cries of joy, and Phileas Fogg divided 
among the soldiers the reward he had promised | 
them, whilst Passepartout repeated to himself, not | 
Without reason: 

“I must confess that I am certainly costing my 
master very dearly.” 

Pix, without uttering a word, looked at Mr. 
Fogg, and it would have been difficult to analyze 
the impressions struggling within him. As for 
Mrs. Aouda, she took the gentleman’s hand, and 
pressed it in hers, without being able to uttera 





In the meantime Passepartout, upon his arrival, 
was looking for the train at the station. He 





thought he would find it there, ready to start for 
Omaha, and he hoped they could still make up the 
lost time. 

“The train, the train!” ho cried. 

“Gone,” replied Fix. 





“and when will the next train pass?” asked 
Phileas Fogg. | : 

“Not unl this orane 

“sh!” simply replie 
rman. 


-2 XXXL—IN WHICH THE DETECTIVE Fr 
ting SERIOUSLY IN CHARGE PHILEAS Foaa’s 


INTERESTS. 


j ‘ove found himself twenty hours behind 
ing See seonertont the involuntary cause of this 
delay. was desperate. He had certainly ruined his 

‘At this moment the detective approached Mr. 
Pog: and looking closely in his face, asked : 
Peery seriously sir, you are ina hurry? 
“ Dany seriously,” “bg Phileas Fogg. 
“J ir sist,” continued Fix. “It is very much to 
tr:terest to be in New York on the 11th, be- 
jour ine cok in the evening, the time of 
Gepariare of the EAverpoo! rae 
Lt have a very great interes ’ 
aed it e our journey had not been taseernynee 
py thie Indian attack, you wore mae arrived in 
<7 the morning of the ’ 
’ FO ove boUrs potore the departure of the 


OL4E. ” 
“ Wek you are DOW twenty hours behind at 
Aidereuem hetween twenty and twelve is 
Ne Yight hours are to be made up. Do you 
ty try do it?” 
© 0 tAh” vt Mr. Vile 


” 
” the impassible gentle- 


| gentleman went to him. 


“No, on a sledge,” replied Fix, “ona sledge 
With sails. A man has proposed this means of 
conveyance to me.” 

Tt was the man who had spoken to the detective 
during the night, and whose offer he had refused. 

Phileas Fogg did not reply to Fix; but Fix 
having shown him the man in question, who was 


| walking up and down before the station, the 


An instant after, Phileas 
ogg and this American, named Mudge, entered 
a hut built at the foot of Fort Kearney. 

There Mr. Fogg examined a very singular 
vehicle, a sort of frame laid on two long beams, 
a little raised in front, like the runners of a sledge, 
and upon which five or six persons could be 
seated. On the front of the frame was fastened a 


| very high mast, to which an immense brigantine 


sail was attached. The mast, firmly held by metal- 
lie fastenings, held an iron stay, which served to 
hoist a large jib-sail. At the rear a sort of rudder 
allowed the apparatus to be steered. 

As could be seen, it was a sledge sloop-rigged. 
During the winter, on the icy maine when the 
trains are blocked up by the snow, these vehicles 
make extremely rapid trips from one station to 
another. They carry a tremendous press of sail, 
far more than a cutter, and, with the wind behind, 
they glide over the surface of the prairie with a 
speed equal to, if not greater than, that of 
an express train. 

In a few moments, the bargain was concluded 
between Mr. Fogg and the owner of this land 


craft. The wind was good. It blew with a song 


breeze from the west. The snow had hardened, 
and Mudge was certain that he could take Mr. 
Fogg in a few hours to Omaha. There the trains 
are frequent, and the routes leading to Chicago 
and New York numerous. It was not impossible 
to make up the time lost. There should be no 
hesitation in making the attempt. 

Mr. Fogg, not wishing to expose Mrs. Aouda to 
the discomforts of a trip in the open air, with the 
cold rendered more unbearable by the speed, pro- 

osed to her to remain under Passepartout’s care at 

earney station. The honest fellow would under- 
take to bring her to Europe by a better route and 
under more acceptable conditions. 

Mrs, Aouda refused to be separated from Mr. 
Fogg, and Passepartout felt very happy at this 
determination. Indeed, nothing in the world 
would have induced aN to leave his master, since 

j as to accompany him. 
she Ae what the Notective then thought, it would 
be difficult to say. Had his convictions been 
shaken by Phileas Fogg’s return, or rather did he 
consider him a very shrewd rogue, who, having 
accomplished his tour of the world, believed tha’ 
he would be entirely safe in ony ere an 
Fix’s opinion concerning Phileas Fogg was re , 
modified. But he was none the less ¢ ecided ta do 
his duty, and more impatient than all of them to 
hasten with all his might the return to ay pre 

At eight o’clock the sledge was ready to start. 
The travelers—we were tempted to say the pesset 
| gers--took their places, and wrappe themselves 








closely in their traveling cloaks. The two im- 
mense sails were hoisted, and, under the pressure 
of the wind, the vehicle slipped over the hardened 
show with a speed of forty miles an hour. 

The distance between Fort Kearney and Omaha 
is, in a straight line—in a bee-line, as the 
Americans say—two hundred miles at the most. 
If the wind continued, this distance could be 
accomplished in five hours. If no accident hap- 
pened, the sledge ought to reach Omaha at one 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

What a journey! The travelers, huddled up 
against each other, could not speak. The cold, in- 
creased by the speed, cut off their words. C) 
sledge glided as lightly over the surface of the 
plain as a vessel over the surface of the water— 
with the swell at least. When the breeze came, 
skimming the earth, it seemed as if the sledge was 
lifted from the ground by its sails, which were 
like huge wings. Mudge, at the rudder, kept the 
straight line, and with a turn of the tiller he cor- 
rected the lurches which the apparatus had a ten- 
dency to make. All sail was carried. The jib had 
been arranged so that it no longer was screened 
by the brigantine. A top-mast was hoisted, and 
another jib stretched to the wind added its force 
to that of the other sails. It could not be exactly 
estimated, but certainly the speed of the sledge 
could not be less than forty miles an hour, 

Z S ye breaks,” said Mudge, “ we shall ar- 
ve 

It was Mudge’s interest to arrive at the time 


d upon, for Mr. Fogg adhering to his plan, 
hedetieniaged him by the promise or a handsome 
Teme rairie, which the sledge was crossing in a 
straight line, was as flat as a sea. It might have 
been called a frozen pond. ‘‘he railroad which 
ran through this section, ascended from southwest 
to northwest by Grand island, Columbus, an im- 
portant Nebraska town, Schuyler, Fremont, then 
Omaha. During its entire course, it followed the 
right bank of Platte river. The sledge, shortening 
this route, took the cord of the are described by 
the railroad. Mudge did not fear being stopped 
by the Platte river, at the short bend in front of 
Fremont, as it was frozen over. The way (was 
then entirely free of obstructions, and Phileas 
Fogg had only two things to fear :—an accident to 
the apparatus, a change or acalm of the wind. 

But the breeze did not abate. On the contrary, 
it blew so hard that it bent the mast, which the 
iron fastenings kept firm. These metal fastening! 
like the chords of an instrument, resounded as 1 
a violin-bow had produced their vibrations. The 
sledge slid along, in the midst of a plaintive har- 
mony, of a very peculiar intensity. ‘i 

“These cords give the fifth and the octave,” said 
Mr. Fogg. 

And these were the only words he uttered during 
this trip. Mrs. Aouda, carefully wrapped in furs 
and cloaks, was pipet yen as much as possible from 
the attacks of the cold. 

ut, his face red as the solar dise when 
it Cette wet drew in the biting air, Wit» 
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ith of unshaken confidence that he pos- 
Sere ie Wie ready to hope again. Instead of 
arriving in New York in the morning, they would 
arrive there in the evening, but there might be 
some chances that it would be before the depart- 
are of the Liverpool steamer. y 

Passepartout even experienced a strong desire 
to grasp the hand of his ally Fix. He did not for- 
get that it was the detective himself who had pro- 
cured the sledge with sails, and consequently the 
euly means there was to reach Omaha in good 
sime. But by some unknown presentiment, he 
xept himself in his accustomed reserve. 

At all events, one thing which Passepartout 
would never pres was the sacrifice which Mr. 
ozg had unhesitatingly made to rescue him from 
ihe hands of the Sioux. As for that, Mr. Fogg 
nad risked his fortune and his life——- No! his 
servant would not forget him |! : 

Whilst each one of the travelers allowed himself 
yo wander off in such various reflections the sledge 
dew over the immense carpet of snow. If it passed 
over creoks, tributaries, or sub-tributaries of Little 
Blue river, they did not perceive it. The fields 
and the streams disappeared under a uniform 
whiteness. ; 

The plain was absolutely deserted. Comprised 
yetween the Union Pacific Road and the branch 
aniting Kearney to St. Joseph, it formed as it were 
a large uninhabited island. Not a village, not a 
station, not even a fort. From time to time they 
gaw passing like a flash some pray § tree, 
whose white skeleton was twisted about by the 
wind, Sometimes flocks of wild birds rose: some- 
times, also, prairie wolves in large bands,, gaunt, 
famished, urged by a ferocious demand of nature, 
vied with the sledge in swiftness. Then Passepar- 
tout, with revolver in hand, held himself ready to 
fire upon those that came nearest. If any acci- 
dent had then stopped the sledge, the travelers, 
attacked by these ferocious carnivorous beasts, 
wouid have run the greatest risks. But the sledge 
Kept on in its course, it was not long in gettin 
ahead, and soon the whole howling band was lef 


At noon, Mudge recognized by certain landmarks 
that he was crossing the frozen course of the 
Platte river. He said nothing, but he was sure 
that in twenty miles more he would reach Omaha. 

And, indeed, one hour afterwards this skillful 
guide, abandoning the helm, hastened to the hal- 
yards of the sails and furled them, whilst the 
aledge, carried on by its irresistible force, accom- 

lished another half mile under bare poles. Finally 

stopped, and Mudge pointing out a mass of roofs 
white with snow, said :— 

“We have arrived.” 

Arrived! Arrived indeed at the station which, 
by numerous trains is in daily communication with 
the eastern part of the United States ! 

Passepartout and Fix jumped to the ground and 
shook their stiffened limbs. They helped Mr. Fogg 
and the young woman to descend from the sledge. 
Phileas Fogg settled generously with Mudge, whose 
hand Passepartout shook like a friend’s, and all 
durried towards the depot in Omaha. 

The Pacific Railroad, properly so call has its 
terminus at this important city in Nebraska, plac- 
ing the Mississippi basin in connection with the 
great ocean. To go from Omaha to Chicago, the 

hicago, Rock Island and Pacific road is taken, 
punaing directly to the east, and passing fifty sta- 

ons. 

A through train was ready to start. Phileas 
Fogg and his companions only had time to h 
to acar. They had seen nothing of Omaha; but 
Passepartout acknowledged to himself that it was 
not to be regretted, as they were not on a sight- 
seeing tour. 

-° The train passed with very great speed into the 
State of Iowa, through Council Bluffs, Des Moines, 
and Iowa City. During the night it crossed the 
Mississippi at Davenport, and entered Illinois at 
Rock Island. The next day, the 10th, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, they arrived at Chicago, 
already risen from its ruins, and sitting more 
pena than ever on the shores of the beautiful 
ake Michigan, 

Nine hundred miles separate Chicago from New 
York. Trains are not wanting at hicago. Mr. 
Fogg passed immediately from one to the other. 
The nimble locomotive of the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago Railway started at full speed, 
a6 if it understood that the honorable gentlemen 
“had no time to lose.” It traversed Indiana and 
Ohio, passing by populous cities and over wide ex- 
erie Sy Peau fang with but few pauses ; 

Ixteeén hours after leaving Chi i 
was reached, g Chicago, the Ohio 

irty-five minutes after nine, on the eveni 
of the 11th, the train entered the great depot at Jee 
sey City, the walls of which are washed by the Hud- 
gon river. From this station, the eastern terminus 
of a railroad system of great magnitude, fifty-one 
passenger and eighty-one freight trains depart 
every twenty-four hours, and an equal number ar- 
rive. Steamers and sailing vessels lined the miles 
of docks extending on both sides of the station. 
oa ie aay | oe filled with craft of all 
. page 6 commerce 

which sips My bent of the rem af 
emerged upon the broad, covered way running i 
front of the depot, where the gigantic. tarresbokts 
of the railroad company receive and land their 


prvens ot creas pausing not in their work 


THE LAKE 





travelers as they |, 


At thirty-five minutes after nine at night, the 
train stopped in the depot, near the very pier of 
the Cunard line of steamers, otherwise called The 
British and North American Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company. ; 

The China, bound for Liverpool, left thirty-five 
minutes before ! 


CHAPTER XXXII.—IN. WHICH PHILEAS Foa@ EN-. 


GAGES IN A DIRECT STRUGGLE WITH ILL LUCK. 


The China, in leaving, seemed to have carried 
away with her Phileas Fogg’s last hope. : 

In fact, none of the other steamers in the direct 
service between America and Europe, neither the 
French Transatlantic steamers, nor the ships of 
the White Star line, nor those of the Inman Com- 
pany, nor those of the Hamburg line, nor any oth- 
ers, could serve the gentleman’s projects, 

The Pereire, of the French Atlantic Company, 
would not start until the 14th of December. 
And besides, like those of the Hamburg 
Company, she would not go directly to Liv- 
erpool or London, but to Havre, and this additional 
trip from Havre to Southampton, delaying Phileas 
Foge, would have rendered his last efforts of no 
avail, 

The gentleman posted himself thoroughly about 
all this by consulting his Bradshaw, which gave 
him, day by day, the movements of the trans- 
oceanic vessels. ; \ 1 

Passepartout was annihilated. It killed him to 
miss the steamer by thirty-five minutes, It was 
his fault, he who, instead of aiding his master 
had not ceased to scatter obstacles in his way I 
And when he reviewed in his mind all the inci- 
dents of the jeneys when he calculated the 
sums spent, which were a pure loss, and for his 
own interest; when he thought that this enormous 
bet, added to the heavy expenses of this now use- 
less journey, would completely ruin Mr. Fogg, he 
overwhelmed himself with opprobrium. 

Mr. Fogg did not reproach him at all, and leay- 
ing the pier of the ocean steamers, he said: only 
these words: > 

“We will consult to-morrow. Come.” 

Mr. Fogg, Mrs. Aouda, Fix, and Passepartout 
crossed the Hudson from Jersey City in the ferry 
boat, and got into a carriage, which took them to 
the St. Nicholas hotel, on Broadway. Rooms were 
put at their disposal, and the night passed,—a very 
short one for Phileas Fogg, who slept soundly, 
but very long for Mrs. Aouda and her companions, 
whose agitation did not allow them to rest. 

The next day was the 12th of December. From 
the 12th, at seven in the inorulng to the 21st, at 
eight forty-five in the evening, here remained 
nine days, thirteen hours, and forty-five minutes. 
If, then, Phileag Fogg had left the night before in 
the China, one of the best sailers of the Cunard 
line, he would have arrived at Liverpool, and then 
in London, in the desired time! 

Phileas Fogg left the hotel alone, having recom- 
mended his servant to wait-for him, and notify 
Mrs. tee. to hold herself in readiness at any mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Fogg repaired to the banks of the Hudson, 
and among the ships moored to the wharf, or an- 
chored in the stream, he sought with care those 
which were about to leave. Several vessels had 
their signals for departure up and were preparing 
to put to sea at the morning high tide, for in this 
immense and admirable port, there is not a day 
when a hundred vessels do not set sail for every 


urry | quarter of the globe; but the most of them were 


pe) vessels, and they would not suit Phileas 
ogg. 

This gentleman was seeming to fail in his last 
attempt, when he aspedet moored in front of 
the Battery, at a cable’s length at most, a merchant- 
man, with screw, of fine outlines, whose smoke- 
stack, emitting clouds of smoke, indicated that she 
was preparing to sail, 

Phileas Fogg hailed a boat, gotin it, and witha 
few strokes of the oar, he found himself at the 
ladder of the Henrietta, an iron-hulled steamer, 
with her upper parts of wood. 

The captain of the Henrietta was on board. 
Phileas Fogg went up on deck and asked for the 
captain, who presented himself immediately. 

© was'a man fifty years old, a sort of sea wolf, 
a grumbler who would not be very accommodat. 
ing. His large eyes, his complexion oxydized 
copper, his red hair, his large chest and shoulders 
indicated nothing of the appearance of a man o 
the world, 

“The captain?” asked Mr. Fogg. 

“T am he.” 

“T am Phileas Fogg, of London.” 

“And I am Andrew Speedy, of Cardiff.” 

“You are going to start?” 

“Tn an hour.” : 

“You are loaded for——?” 

“ Bordeaux.” 

ee Beta 

travel in the hold.“ I have no fr i 
a bolieat™ 0 freight, I sail 

“You have passengers?” 

“No passengers, Never have passengers. A 
merchandise that’s in the way and reasons.” 

ae oie sails yaad % 

_ “Between eleven and twelve kno = 
tae well re pave) 5 

“Do you wish to convey me to Li 
and three persons?” y Medeapaees tie 

“To Liverpool? Why net to China?” 


SIDE SRIBRAR Yo: ane ‘9 


Aes 


“J gaid Liverpool” 
“ No J ” 
“ No? » 


“No, Iam setting out for Bordeaux, and I shal 


go to Bordeaux.” ‘ 

“Tt eee pair wins price?” 

“Tt don’t matter what price! 

The captain spoke in Iidne which did not admit 
of a reply. p 

“But the owners of the Henrietta——” replied 
Phileas Fogg. 


; 


“The owners of the Henrietta are myself,” re 


plied the captain. “The vessel belongs to ue.” 

“T will freight it for you.” 

“No.” 

“No?” 

“T will buy it from you.” 

Phileas Fogg did not change countenance. but 
the situation was serious. It was not at New York 
as at Hong Kong, nor with the captain of the 
Henrietta as with 16 captain of the Tankadere 
Until the present the imams ane? money had a 
ways overcome obstde es. This time the mon 
failed. 

But the means of crossing the Atlantic in a yea- 
sel must be found, unless they went across in a 
balloon, which would have been very venturesoma, 
and which, besides, was not practicable. yale 

Phileas Fogg, however, appeared to have an 
idea, for he said to the captain: ey ee 

“Well, will you take me to Bordéaux?” 

“No, even if you would pay me two Mired 
doliars.” z 

“T offer you two thousand.” 

“Tor each person?” 

“For each person.” 

“And there are four of you?” 

“Four.” 1. 

Captain Speedy commenced to scrateb “itis 


io Ara, 


| 


head as if he would tear the skin off. Hight: ae | 


without changing his 


sand dollars tobe; made, f 
the trouble of putting 


course; it was well worth 


aside his decided antipathy for every kind of pas- 


senger. Passengers at two thousand do 


apiece, besides, are no longer passengers, but yak 


uable merchandise, ‘ 
“T leave at nine o’clock, ” said oe Speedy, 
simply, “and you and yours will be there ?”_.. 
“At nine o’clock we will be on board !” simply. 
replied Mr. Fogg. a pe 
t was half past eight. Toland from the Hen- 
rietta, get in a carriage, repair to the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, and take back with him Mrs Avuuda,>asse- 
partout, and even the inseparable Fix, to whom 
he prague offered a passage, this was all done 
by the gentleman with the quiet which never de 


serted him under any circumstances. > 


At the moment that the Heisictia was ready to . 


sail, all four were aboard. ; 
When Passepartout learned 
age would cost, he uttered one of those proloiged 
“Oh’s!” which run through all the spaces of 
descending chromatic gcale ! by f 
_ As for Detective Fix, he said to himself that the 
Bank of England wouid not come out whole from 
this affair. In fact, by the time of their arrival, 
and admitting that this Mr. Fogg would net throw 
a few bandsful besides into the sea, mors than 
seven thousand pounds would be missing trom *e 
bank notes in the traveling bag ! i 


CHAPTER XXXITI.—IN wHich Pun.kas Foue 
SHOWS HIMSELF EQUAL TO CIRCUMSTANOES, — 
; . > ¥ 


1° 


' 






An hour afterwards the steamer] é = ot 
the light-boat which marks the entrance of th. 
Hudson, turned Sandy Hook point, and put to sea, 


ing of the Fire Island Light, and rapidly ran to 
wards the east. bh 

At noon of the next day, 
a man went upon the bridge to take charge of 
vessel. It would certainly be supposed that this 
man was Captain Speedy! Not at all. It was 
Phileas Fogg. eat 

As for Captain Speedy, he was very snugly lecked 
up in his cabin, and was howling ata rate ‘hat 
denoted an anger very pardonable, which amount- 
ed to a paroxysm. > ae 

What had happened was very situple. Phileas 
Foge wanted to go to Liverpool; the captain 
would not take him there. Then Phileas Foeg 
had agreed to take passage for Bordea and dur- 
the thirty hours that he had been on board, he 
manceuvered so well with his bank notes, that 
the crew, sailors and tiremen—an occasional craw, 
on bad terms with the captain—belonged to him. 
And this is why Phileas Fogg commanded in the 
place of Captain Speedy, why the captain was shut 
up in his cabin, and why, finally, the Heririetta 
was steering her course towards Liverpool. It 
was vely clear, seeing Mr. Fogg manceuver, that 
he had been a sailor, ¥. 

Now, how the adventure would come age 
be known later. Mrs. Aouda’s uneasiness not 
cease, although she said nothing, Fix was stunned 


at first, Passepartout found the thing simply 
splendid. 


“Between eleven and twelve knots.” n 
Speedy had said, and the Henrietta “ha ‘inged 
eo ae average oh spews. : 
len—how many “ifs” yet !—if the 7 
not become too rough, if thaaciadl did pthc 
the east, if no mishap occurred te the Fessel, no 


accident to-the engine, the Henrietta ; 
days, counting from the 12th of Dectanher anal 


‘ a 


During the day she skirted Long Island, in the off- 







what. this lest. yoy- 


ee. 


the 18th of December, _ 
en 
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separating the three thousand miles : ———— — gg 
New Live ~ ®s | enough coal “o go under a small head of steam | t. aa el ee 

that once a ~ Sin atte B ~ te from New York to Bordeaux, we have not enone Bone a ni eee went away, when Phileas 
seg he = vke the gentleman a ttle pool! i head of steam from New York to Liver- Row this ship belongs to me?” 

‘a daye “I will take th ; ; “Certainly, from the keel to the truck of th 
exeellen pom ok wah hes they went along under | replied Mr. Fogg ® matter under consideration,” en all the wood, understand.” *K Of the 
the wind seemed stationary in Ge es pot ssepariout ‘understood. A mortal fear took | and fire ay Mie ang tei arrangements 
sails were hoisted, and with them the Henrietta he coal was about to give out. It may be judged how much of this dry wood 


sailed like a genuine transatlantic steamer 
Seeeepertent wes Setehied. The last exploit of 
master, Ss es OF 
aot to consider, filed him with sri ee 
crew hever seen a gayer, more agile fellow. 
He made a thousand friendships witha the sailors 
Sma astonished them by his acrobatic feats. He 
~ upon them the best names and the most 
Ye drinks, He thought that they maneu- 
tke gentlemen, and that the firemen coaled 
ke heroes. _ His good humor was very com- 
ative, and impressed itself upon all. He had 
D past, with its annoyances and its 
He thought only of the end, so nearly 
“i, and sometimes he boiled over with impa- 
ee, as if he had been heated by the furnaces of 
ie Genrietta. Frequently, also, the worthy fellow 
wolved around Fix ; he looked at him with a dis- 
ustrul eye, but he did not speak to him, for there 
He longer existed any intimacy between these two 
meio t Fix, 
it must be confessed, did not un- 
dersand thing atalL The conquest of the 
fenr the purchase of her crew, and Fogg 
Manceavering like an accomplished seaman—this 
combination of things confused him. He did not 
mow what to think. But, after all,a man who 
menced x! stealing fifty-five thousand pounds 
ish by stealing a vessel. And Fix was 
d to believe that the Henrietta, directed 
2m Was not going te Liverpool at all, but in- 
© quarter of the world where the robber, 
© a pirate, would quietly place himself in 
_ This hypothesis, it must be confessed, 
om gh moter plausible, oe ee arene 
aD Tegret very seriously having enter 

































































As for Capiain Speedy, he continued to howl in 
cabin, and Passepartout, whose duty it was to 
eyide his meals, did it only with the greatest 
eautions, although he was so strong. Mr. Fogg 
9 no Jonger the appearance of even suspecting 
4 there was a captain on board. 

_S 15th, they passed the edge of the Banks 
. “ae ge beta = ves aa ae 
® winter, cially, the fogs are frequen 
- 8 dreadful, Since the day before, 
barometer, suddenly fallen, indicated an ap- 
ching. change in the atmosphere. In fac 
‘the nicht the temperature varied, the col 
e keener, and at the same time the wind 
into the southeast. 

This was a misfortune. Mr. Hoge, 
lo be driven out of his course, had to reef his sails 
mad increase his steam, But the progress of the 
hip was slackened, owing to the condition of the 
whose long waves broke against her stern. 
was violently tossed about, and to the detri- 
ef her speed. The breeze increased by de- 
s to a hurricane, and if was already a probable 
that the Henrietta might not be able to.hold 
upright against the waves. Now, if she 
ay before the storm, the unknown, with all 
nances, threatened them. 
rlout’s face darkened at the same time 
ana fer two days the good fellow was 
mortal dread. But Phileas Fogg wasa bold 
Jor, who knew how to keep head against the 
“a, and he kept on his course, without even put- 
2g the vessel under a small head of steam. The 
rietta, whenever she could rise with the wave. 
sed over it, but her deck was swept from end 
end. Sometimes, too, when a mountain wave 
sed the stern out of the water, the screw came 
of the water, beating the air with its blades, 
. the ship still moved right on. 
Gill the wind did not become as severe as might 
been feared. It was not one of those hurri- 
23 which sweep on with a velocity of ninety 
san hour. It continued quite fresh, but un- 
unately it blew obstinately from the gated 
' did not allow the sails to be hoisted. An 
it, * we will see, it would have been very useful 
they could have come to the aid of the steam ! 
The ith of December was the seventy-fifth day 
bat had elapsed since leaving London. The Hen- 
; bad not yet been seriously delayed. The 
Uf of the voyage was nearly accomplished, and 
worst localities had been passed. In summer, 

ices HOO have been certain. In winter they 
were at the mercy of the bad weather. Passepar- 
eat did wt speak. Secretly he ho and if the 
Vaees filed them, he counted at least upon the 


in order not 


—_ 
= 


sD OF MSEPARLE LSagyo reege 


this day, the enginesr ascended to the 
, em Mr. Yous, and talked very earnestly 


. 
with bin. 
| Without ne why — by a 
tt, —V ap, yut felt a sort 0 
He would have given one of his ears to 
Weave heard with the other what was said. But he 
be eats 4 ten words, these among others, ut 


master >— 
are conan A what you say ?” 


| bes, optedere 


vague nnea- 


yor 
i oo 












































with enthusiasm. The! him 


“Ah! if mast ce 
himself, « he wil ster wards 
And 


mera 3 ys off,” he said to 

t nly De a famous man !” 

; having met Fix, he coul sti 

as to the situation 6 could not help posting 
“Then,” replied the detective, with set teeth, “you 

believe that we are goi iv ae 
“Toy indeed going to Liverpool ? 

0 replied the detecti 
epooldens ey he turned away. cs 
+. wsepartout was on the point of sharply resent. 
ing the épithet, whose true signification he could 
no understand ; but he said to himself that the 
unfortunate Fix Must be very much disappointed, 
and humiliated in his self esteem, having so awk- 
wardly followed a false scent around the world, 
and he refrained from condemning him. 

And now what course was Phifeas Fogg 


shrugging his 


oi 
to take? It was difficult to cuess. Bui i ie 
peared that the phlegmatie gentleman decided up- 


on one, es pe evening he sent for the engineer 


and said 

“Keep up your fires and continue on your course 
until the complete exhaustion of the fuel.” 

A few moments after, the smoke stack of the 
Henrietta was vomiting torrents of smoke. 

The vessel continued, then, to sail under full 
steam; but, as he had announced, two days later. 
the 18th, the engineer informed him that the coal 
would give out during the day. ~ 

“Don’t let the fires go down,” replied Mr. 
Fogg. “On the contrary, let the valves be charged.” 
, About noon of this day, having taken observa- 
tions and calculated the position of the vessel 
Phileas Fogg sent for Passepartout and ordered 
him to £0 for Captain Speedy. This good fellow 
felt as if he had been commanded to unchain a 
tiger, and he descended into the poop, saying to 
himself :— 

“ Positively I shall find a madman!” 

In fact, a few minutes later a bomb came on 
the poop-deck, in the midst of cries and oaths. 
This bomb was Captain Speedy. It was evident 
that it was going to burst. 

“Where are we?” were the first words he ut- 
tered in the midst of his choking anger, and cer- 
tainly if the worthy man had been apopleetic, he 
would never have recovered from it. 

“Where are we?” he repeated, his face purple. 

“Seven hundred and seventy miles from Liver- 
pool,” replied Mr. Fogg, with imperturbable calm- 
ness, 

“Pirate!” cried Andrew Speedy. 

“T have sent for you, sir—” 

“Sea-skimmer!” 

“Sir,” continued Phileas Fogg, “to ask you 
to sell] me your ship.” 

“No! by all the devils, no!” 

“T shall be obliged to burn her.” 

“To burn my ship!” 





fuel.” 

“Burn my ship!” cried Captain Speedy, who 
could no longer pronounce his syllables. “A ship 
that is worth fifty thousand dollars!” 

“Here are sixty thousand!” replied Phileas 
Fogg, offering him a rol of bank notes. 

his produced a powerful effect upon Andrew 
Speedy. No American is without emotion at the 
sight of sixty thousand dollars. _ The captain for- 
got in an instant his anger, his imprisonment, all 
his grievances from his passenger. His ship was 
twenty years old. It might be quite a bargain! 
The bomb could not explode. Mr. Fogg had with- 
drawn the fuse. ; wa 

“And the iron an will be left me,” he said in 
a singularly softened tone. : 

ig The iron hull and the engine, sir. It is a bar- 
gain?” ne 

A tee nS : 

And Auurew Speedy, snatching the roll of bank 
notes counted them and slipped them into his 


pocket. 
During this scene, Passepartout was white as a 
sheet. As for Fix he narrowly escaped an apo- 


plectic fit. Nearly twenty thousand pounds spent, 
and yet this Fogg was going to relinquish to the 
seller the hull and the engine, that is, nearly the 
entire value of the vessel! It is true that the 
sum stolen from the bank amounted to fifty-five 

ousand pounds! P 
eon Kndret Speedy had pocketed his money, 

é said to him:— 

mM sin dont let all this astonish you. Know that 
I lose twenty thousand pounds if Iam not in 
London on the 21st of December, at a quarter 
before nine in the evening. Now, I had missed 
the steamer from New York, and as you refused 
to take me to Liverpool—— 

“And I have done well, by all the impsof the 
lower regions,” cried Andrew Speedy “since I 
make by it at least forty thousand do lars.” 

Then he added, more calmly:— _ 

“Do you know one thing, captain——?” 


“ ” 
“ FEF captain Yoga, there is something of the 


Yankee in you.” 
And having paid 

















“At least her upper portions, for we are out of: 


hia passenger what he thought | this adventure from Mr. Fogg? When Hix 


Libwatipactvire td i lotaln 
cient pressure, lis day, the poo -deek, 
bins, the bunks, and the avers: Geek all eaniee 

The next day, the 19th of December, they burn- 
ed the masts, the rafts, and the spars. They cut 
down the masts, and delivered them to the axe, 
The crew displayed an incredible zeal, Passepar- 
tout, hewing, cutting, sawing, did the work of ten 
men. It was a pertect fury of demolition, 

The next day, the 20th, the railings, the armor, 
all of the ship above water, the greater part of 
the deck, were consumed. The Henrietta was 
now a vessel cut down like a pontoon, 

But on this day they sighted the coast of-Irelana 
and Fastnet Light, 

However, at ten o'clock ih the evening, the ship 
was only passing Queenstown. Phileas Fogg had 
only twenty-four hours to reach London! Now, 
this was the time the Henrietta needed to reach 
Liverpool, even, under full headway. And the 
steam was about to fail the bold gentleman! 

“Sir,” said Captain Speedy to him then, who 
had come to be interested in his projects, “I 
really pity you. Every thing js against you. We 
are as yet only in front of Queenstown.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Fogg, “that is Queenstown, the 
place where we perceive the light?” 

‘Yes 


the steam at a suffi. 


“Can we enter the harbor?” 

“Not for three hours. Only at high tide” 

“Let us wait,” Phileas Fogg replied calmly 
without letting it be seen on his face that, by a las 
Inspiration, he was going to try to conquer once 
more his contrary fate! 

Queenstown is a port on the coast of Treland, at 
which the transatlantic steamers coming from the 
United States deposit their mail bag. Thee letters 
are carried to Dublin by express trains always 
ready to start. From Dublin t ey arrive in Liver- 
pool by very swift vessels, thus gaining twelve 

ours over the most rapid sailers of the ocean 
companies. 

These twelve hours which the American couriers - 
gained, Phileas Boge intended to gain too. In- 
stead of arriving by the Henrietta in the evening 
of the next day, at Liverpool, he would be there by 
noon, and, consequently, he would have time 
enough to reach London before a quarter of nine 
in the evening. 

Towards one o’clock in the morning, the Henri- 
etta entered Queenstown harbor at high tide, and 
Phileas Fogg, having received a vigorous shake of 
the hand from Captain Speedy, left him on the 
levelled hulk of his vessel, still worth the half of 
what he bad sold it for!. § 

The passengers landed immediately. Fix, at this 
moment, had a fierce desire to arrest Mr. Fogg. He 
did not do it, however. Why? What conflict was 
going on within him? Had he changed his mind 
with reference to Mr. Hoeed Did he finally per- 
ceive that he was mistaken? Fix, however, did 
not leave Mr. Fogg. With him, Mrs. Aouda, and 
Passepartout, who did not take tims to breathe, he 
jumped inio the train at Queenstown at half-past 
one in the morning, arrived at Dublin at break of 
day, and immediately embarked on one of those 
steamers-—regular steel Heat all engine—which, 
disdaining to rise with the waves, invariably pass 
right through them. 

At twenty minutes before noon, the 2ist of De 
cember, Phileas Fogg finally landed on the quay at 
Liverpool. Ho was now only six hours from Lon- 
don. : 

But at this moment Fix approached him, put his 
hand on his shoulder, and, showing his* warrant, 
said :— ; 

“You are really Phileas Fogg?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T arrest you, in the name of the Queen!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—WHICH GIVES PASSEPARTOUT 
THE OPPORTUNITY OF LETTING OUT SOME ATRO- 
CIOUS, BUT PERHAPS UNPUBLISHED WORDS. 


Phileas Fogg was in prison. He had been shut 
‘up in the Custom House in Liverpool, and was to 

ass the night there, awaiting his transfer te 

ondon. 

At the moment of his arrest, Passepartout wish 
ed to rush upon the detective. Some policemen 
held him back. Mre, Aouda, frightened by the 
brutality of the act, and knowing nothing about 
it, could not understand it. Passepariout explain- 
ed the situation to her. Mr. Fogg, this honest and 
courageous gentleman, to whom she owed her 
life, was arrested as a robber. The young woran 
protested against such an allegation, her heart 
rose with indignation, and tears flowed from her 
eyes when she saw that she could not do anything, 
or attempt anything to save her deliverer. 

As for Fix, he had arrested the gentleman be- 
cause his duty commanded him to, whether hie was 
guilty or not. The courts would decide the quer 
tion, 

But then a thought came to 
terrible thought that he was certainly tl 
all this misfortune! Indeed, why had he conc 
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th his capacity as a detective and the mis- , . inutes behind| young woman to whom he mad 
Weta het wehioh wD was changen, why had he de-| tour of the world, arrived five mi Sa Mee pees! 


i é ! ; ; “T can do nothing by 
to warn his master? The latter, inform- | time : “Madame,” he adde : 
Poni without doubt have given Fix proofs of} He had lost his bet. salt’ thing at all. Ihave no influence ver 





































m and 
Phileas Fogg, after having accomplished this| Passepartout left the roo 


; ; e ted to him Aepree na: 3 
his innocence; he would have demonstrated master’s mind. You, per ¥ 
his error; at any rate oy arg theme ath br CHAPTER XXXV.—IN WHICH PASSEPARTOUT DOES| “ What | Fg vies fad se “p 
a Does tra eae <a to arrest him the} NOT Ne mettre ae a TWICE THE OR- pom Piece a ae bi ci ‘nde tae hime’ 
ve, W. : LL : G i 4 
homes he set foot on the soil of the United King-| DER HIS MASTER overflowing ? Has he ever read my heart ?74 


rae i i is imprudence, é , : ¢ stant 
ee Bee eee erp uetined: ‘with, remorse The next day fee eae een ie aan Sng ape hee ae. slab ¥ ; a ops 
: ‘ him rised, i : ; has ide ig 
CE aoa GL erty pg a an that Piiileas. Hogerhad returned to his dwelling. | me this evening ?” 


ike blowing his brains out. 7 F , “Yes, madame. It is no doubt with refere 
Sais. en and he remained, notwithstanding | The doors and windows were all closed. No change eae tng your ‘position in ‘Bagland conu 


the Custom House. | had taken place outside. 2 ae ‘ 
pe coe inal enh veige rete the place. They| After leaving the depot Phileas Fogg gave Passe- pele Mice Ae co the young woman, Wi 
peer hee see Mr. Fogg once more. artout an order to buy some provisions, and he whe ‘ pens this day; Sunday, the: fous 
‘aire for that entleman, he was really ruined, and | had gone into his house. ; i , é ill Re pastor an ae uninhabited, and for th 
at the very moment that he was about to ay Baste Nasties aa Bas oat tine since he lived there, Phileas Fogg did n 
i in him irrecoverably. | passibili e blow whi 5 ! 2 ’ 3 
aes Se Natl at twenty minutes a by the fault of that awkward detective! After . sd phe, bhp eda Parliament “House 
Rehhe cwolve noon, on the 2ist of December, he} moving on with steady step auane this long trip, | § Fe a a pe énrtiontie Have dae 
mad nel quarter of nine in the evening toa ont a et a vane ol tied ts : sere himéolt abtne Baieen vs tub? His Colles 
at the Reform Club that ts, mine uch ta d oH [Peet Ni ond cay pad lp fail before a brutal act, | longer expected him. Since Phileas Fogg di 
minutes, and he only needed six to reach Lon on. | some good on his route, to fai : efore mi Go| appear inthe salt oF ihe Heenan fh 
At this moment, any one entering the Custom | which he could not foresee, an * ee we d left | ing of the day before, on this fatal date, Sature 
House would have found Mr. Fogg seated motion-| was defenseless—that was terrible! He ha TDavomber: 2 at quattak ‘betGre yard aia 
ench, without anger, impertur-| only an insignificant remnant of the large sum , et 
= * aaa ale have been gaid *3 be resigned, which he ted taken away with him when he eg i bee: ay phi atic f. ord : ie ae 
but this blow had not been able to move him, in | started on his journey. His fortune now only con- | to re an. na 8 ih aw fenis aaa as 
appearance at least, Was he fostering within | sisted of the twenty thousand pounds deposited at | san pour By Poe oupenens one 
hinself one of those secret s cal ies ee Barin pros end : = Osea shonesad eee tinge ia Sri Brothers a oe 
re pent up, and which break out only | pounds he owed to his colleagues of the e! : : : 
-. Beiseghient with irresistible foes Ne ae Pra, Site inured, 80 many expenses, if be vent thousand pounds might be carried to th 
. But Phileas Fogg was there, calm, | had won the bet he would not have been enric ed; 5 : 
Snes tink? Did te thectah some hope? and, it is probable that he had not sought to enrich|_ Mr. Fogg had tier nothing ee 
Did he still believe in success, when the door of | himself, being of that class of men who bet for | he did not go out. Srna in ae OT, 
his prison was closed upon him? the sake of ont tt this bet lost would ruin | ting his affairs in a don ree pees on 
However that may be, Mr. Fogg carefully put| him entirely. The gentleman’s decision was taken. | tinually going up an Hat 8 ba iy at al 
his watch on the table, and watched the hands | He knew what remained for him to do. not move for this poor fellow. le bot enet 
move. Nota word escaped from his lips, but his} 4 room in the house in Saville Row was set apart | door of his presents ga bs 3 in pa: | 
look had a singular fixedness. ; for Mrs. Aouda. The young woman was desperate, | not think he committe ae a in pet 
In any event the situation was terrible, and for | From certain words which Mr. Fogg let drop, she | looked through the keyhole, and imagine 
any one that could read his thoughts, they ran had this right. Passepartout feared at eve 
ges Viz, bur a change Lad takan phioa ae a 
; i as ruined. ix, but a change L n his » 
Aten bs wes cote ht. Op Y iia no longer blamed the detective. Fix had 
Did he think of escaping ? Did he think of look- ceived, like everybody else, with respect 
ing to see whether there was a practicable outlet Fogg, and in following him and arrestin 
from his prison? Did he think of flying? We while he—. This tl 
would be tempted to believe so; for, once he took 
the tour of the room. But the door was securely 
locked and the windows had iron bars. He sat 
down again, and took from his pocket-book the 
diary of his journey. On the line which bore these 
ords:— ; 
= Deneniber 21st, Saturday, Liverpool,” he ad- 


had only done his duty j 
overwhelmed him, and he considered hin 
most wretched of human beings. 

When, finally, Passepartout would-2= 4 
happy to be alone, he would knock at Mrs, Aoi 
door, enter her room, and sit down in a 
without saying a word, and look at the young y 
man with a pensive air. 

About half-past seven in the evening, M 
sent to ask Mrs. Aouda if she could receiy 
and in a few moments after the young wome 
he were alone in the room, = ~- 

Phileas Fogg took a chair and sat down 
the fire-place opposite Mrs, Aouda. — His f 
flected no emotion. Fogg returned was € 
the Fogg who had gone away. The same cal 
the same impassibility. ae 

He remained without speaking for five m 
Then, raising his eyes to Mrs. Aouda, he said: 

“Madame, will you pardon me for b 
brought you to England?” os ae 

“T, Mr. Fogg !” replied — Aouda, suppressing 



















“ Rightieth day, 11:40 A.M.,” and he waited. 

The Custom House elock struck one. Mr. Fogg 
observed that his watch was two hours fast by this 

ock. : 
a tre hours! Admitting that he should jump 
aboard an express train at this moment he could 
still arrive in London and at the Reform lub be- 
fore quarter of ninein the evening. A light frown 
passed over his forehead. ; 

At thirty-three minutes after two o’clock, a noise 
sounded outside, a.bustle from the opening of 
doors. The voice of Passepartout was heard, and 
also that of Fix. 








































































Phileas Fogg’s look brightened up a moment. PASSEPARTOUT TURNS OFF THE GAS. the throbbings of her hear ‘ 
The door opened, and he saw Mrs. Aouda, Passe- _“Be kind enough to allow me to finish 

partout, Fix, rushing towards him. ; understood that he contemplated some fatal de- | tinued Mr. Fogg. “When I thought of tal 
Fix was out of breath, his hair all disordered, | sion. so far away from that country, hecozmzm 


and he could not speak. vu _ It is known, indeed, to what lamentable extremi- | ous for you, Iwas rich, and 1 ¢ot on p. 
“Sir,” he stammered, “sir—pardon—an unfor-| ties these Englishmen are carried sometimes under | @ portion of my fortune at your disposal. _ 
tunate resemblance — robber arrested three days the pressure of a fixed idea. Thus, Passepartout, | life would have been happy and free. Now, 
ago—you—free |—~” without seeming to do so, was closely watching | ruined.” ; 
Phileas Fore was free! He went to the detec- | his master, “I know it, Mr. Fogg,” replied the young 
tive, looked him well in the face, and, with the| But first the good. fellow descended to his room | man, “and I in turn will ask you:—Will you 
only rapid movement that he ever had made or and turned off the burner which had been burn- | don me for having followed you, and—who k 
ever would make in his life, he drew both his arms | jn for eighty days. He found in the letter box a | for having perhaps assisted in your ruin b 
back, and then, with the precision of an automaton, | note from the gas company, and he thought that ing you?” pele 
he struck the unfortunate detective with both his | it was more than time to stop the expenses for| ‘ Madame, you could not remain in 
fists. pat } ; which he was responsible. and your safety was only assured by rem 
_ Well hit!” cried Passepartout, who, allowing| ‘The night passed. Mr. Fogg had retired; but | you so far that those fanatics could not r 
ae cra ae ne fs OS pos re eee Haber | ate he slept ? As for Mrs. Aouda, she could not | you.” 
of a Frenchman, —“ Zo 2 Swat take a single moment’s rest. Passepartout had| “So Mr. Fogg,” replied Mrs. Aouda, “not 
might be called a fine application of English fists !” watched, like a dog, at his master’s dona fied with feateig ne from a horises it rt) 
SW cena did not utter a word. He only| The next morning Mr. Fogg sent for him, and | believed you were obliged to assure my ]% sitio 
got what he deserved. But Mr. Pope, Mrs. Aouda, ordered him very briefly to prepare Mrs. Aouda’s | abroad?” “7 
and ape eae ee immediately left the Custom breakfast. As for himself, he would be satisfied| “ Yes, madame,” replied Fogg, “ but events hat 


House. They jumped into a carriage, and in a few ith : ; 
minutes arrived at the depot, , Nous Sone tea and a piece of toast. Mrs. | turned against me. However, I ask your 


aia tr atin» sae xe tn] ata a nerf ah hi ae would te fans) Ue 8 q 
EEE earner ae ato focus St Au aa My Roa, Whe! wl Tacomeof og 

Theres eral octet at get oped | Ea neon uiven tne moaeome | seametteea ag” A Ok 
af the serve, the al at cou no eve | Ae fone moun td ut to coor te [agate yous 778 7OOK upon. the take 
Havok neteis tikes Pee r, still so impassible, and he As I ought to look at it,” replied Mr. Re m2. 


could is mi it hi ; A , 
At three o’clock, Phileas Fogg, after saying a few | heart ad Talk, and kyr to quit his room. His} “In any event,” continued Aouda, 


words to the engineer about a certain reward to be | with remorse, for he pocused Minette ane a Rees «cone, % ya, le ¥ 
won, oe ‘ss in the direction of or gtieaaar in the | ever for this irreparable disaster. Yes! if he had/ “TI have no friends, madame.” Si 
COPAY of the young woman and his faithful} warned Mr. Fogg, if he had disclosed to him the| “Your relatives ——” ; o 


servant, : : = : a 
The distance which separates Liverpool tom plans of the detective Fix, Mr. F o8e would cer- “T have no relatives now.” 2 ‘ 









permis 


spose of the little I have left n your 


i ] a r3 ] 7 ; $ ‘ Y at 
London must be accomplished in five hours and a ergs ry livecuten then ove Hex with him pity you then, Mr, Fogg, for sotitude 


gi } , and then—— ing. , 5 
a Rea ee boat ahead Passepartout could not hold in any one to aon eae Pmt Pa "They yo wh 
t rf ‘ : © nm} » i a : : : , hae 
Solaris and when the gentleman arrived at the de- me, Tt 19 thromgh ae ee Ege!” he or ted, “ curse win ae ng ne itself is bearable! * 
pot a pe precke in London‘ ware striking ten blame no one,” replied Phileas Fogg in the! “My Powe the me 
minutes of nine, calmest tone, “ Go, holding om her band to om Acuda, Sey 
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‘MA omce a relative and a friend? Will you 
ter wife?” 
Powe, af this rose in his turn. There seemed 
@m Bavsual reflection in his a trembling 
Mra Aouda looked at him. The sin- 
} Tectituda, firmmess, and sweetness of this 
&K af a noble woman, who dared everythir 
to whem she owed perrthing firs 


him, then penetrated him. He closed 
an tas if to prevent this look 
aetrating deeper, When he opened them 
= . peu said — 

: oe Yes, in truth, by everything most 
“ world, I love you, and [am entirely 
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cried Aouda, pressing his hand to her 


for Passepartout. He came immedi- 
~ Fogg was still holding Mrs. Aouda’s 
‘a his’ Passepartout understood, and his 
' mee shone like the sun in the zenith of trop- 


ogg asked him if he would be too late to 

‘Rey. Samue! Wilson, of Mary-le-Bone parish. 
out ay his most genial smile. 

too late,” he said. 

s then five minutes after eight. 

Will be for to-morrow, Monday,” he said. 

pr to-morrow, Monday?” asked Mr. Fogg 

hg at the young woman. 

or to-morrow, Monday!” replied Mrs. Aouda. 

out went out, running as hard as he 


tS 


ay 


XXXVI—IN wuicu “Parkas Foaa” 1s 
GAIN AT A PREMIUM IN THR MARKET. 


time to tell here what a change of opinion 
re duced in the United Kingdom when they 
of the arrest of the true robber of the 
eeriain James Strand, which took place in 
vurgh on the 17th of December. 
se days before, Phileas Fogg was a criminal 
the police were pursuing to the utmost, and 
8 was the most honest gentleman, accom- 
@ inathomatically his eccentric tour around 
rick. 
at an effect, what an excitement in the pa- 
_All the betters for or against, who had 
y forgotten this affair, revived as if by 
. ll the transactions bécame of value. Al! 
r ements were renewed, and it must be 
beiting was resumed with new energy. 
of ee i Fogg was again at a premium 


x4 ies of the gentleman, at the He- 
: these three days in some uneasi- 
Yould this Phileas Fogg, whom they ‘had 
4en, reappear before their eyes? Where was 
is large On the i7th of December— 
fay that James Strand was arrested—it was 
six days since Phileas Fogg started, and 
ws from him! Was he dead? ‘Had he given 
* effort, or was he continuing his course as 
pon? And would heappear on Sciurday, 
‘December, at a quarter before nine in 
<, the very impersanation of exactness, 
old of the saloon of the Reform Club? 
v6 up the effort to depict the anxiety 
or three days all of London society 
sent dispatches to America, to Asia, to 
of Phileas Foug. They sent morning 
i= to watch ‘is louse in Saville Row. 
there. The polics themselves did not 
t had become of the detective Fix, who 
~wnately thrown himself on a false 
is did not prevent bets from veing en- 
anew on ajargerscale. Phileas Fogg, 
horse, was coming to the last turn. He 
usted no longer at one hundred, but at 
. ten, five: and the old paralytic Lord Albe- 
bet even in his favor. 
at on Saturday evening there was a crowd 
"i Mall and in the neighboring streets. It 
have sup) that there was an im- 
§ crowd of brokers permanently established 
Mi the Reform ai Cirealation was im- 
i. They disc ited, and cried the 
of *Phileas Fogg,” like they did’ those of 
Consols. The policerben had much diffi- 
ia keeping the crowd back, and in propor- 
is the hour approached at which Phileas 
ght to arrive, the excitement took incred- 
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— 
ibe ening, the five colleagues of the gentle- 
were asserabled in the grand saloon of the 

Giub. The two bankers, John Sullivan 
grote) Falientin, the engineer Andrew 
“ier Ralph, the directors of the Bank 


Yani, and the brewer, Thomas Flanagan, 


aA 
) ed - 
he eer the clock in the grand 
4d twenty-five minutes past eight, 
art, rising, eaid:— 
nen, in twenty minutes the time agreed 
wen Wr. Phileas Fogg and ourselves 


rat 


did the Jast train arrive from 
Thomas Flanagan. 

: ang +4 after oa peptiod 
Kaiph, “and next train does no 
ten tilnutes after 


twelve, midnight.” 
geenen!” continued Andrew Stuart, 
a 7 


” 
Foug tah arrived in the train at twen- 
V0 cons Grn variber 


anes 


thor 

as 

, 
vs 


va ation sever, he would already be 
or’ wo have won the bet.” 


_ THE TOUR OF 


THE WORL 
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“Let us wait before deciding,” replied Sami 
Fallentin. “You know that es arlene is = 
oddity of the first order. His exactness in every- 
thing is well known. He never arrives too late or 
too soon, and he will appear here at the very last 
minute, or I shall be very much surprised.” 

“ WeelhS said Andrew Stewart, who was, as 
S nervy is ieve it w; 
if save Mal ous, “ would not believe it was he 

“In fact,” replied Thomas Flanagan, “Phileas 
Fogg’s project was a senseless one. ec 
exact he might be, he could not prevent the occur- 
Se iy at bet ae and a delay of but 

a, 8 j », 
mise the tour.” Ys Would be sufficient to compro- 
“ You will notice besides,” added John Sullivan 
Ne a bs F pal sep nae no news from our col- 

tts UG, © et telegra j 4 ¢ i 
upon is ts oh at graph lines were not wanting 

“Gentlemen, he has lost,” replied Andrew Stu 
“he has lost a hundred times You know, beniden 
that the China—the only steamer from New 
York that he could take for Liverpool to be of any 
use to him—arrived yesterday. Now, here is the 
list of passengers, published by the Shipping Ga- 
zette, and the name of Phileas Fogg is not among 
them. Admitting the most favorable chances, our 
colleague has scarcely reached America! I caleu- 
late twenty days, at least, as the time that he will 
be behind, and old Lord Albemarle will be minus 
his five thousand pounds !” 

“It is evident,” replied Gauthier Ralph, “and 
to-morrow we have only to present to Baring 
Brothers Mr. Fogg’s check.” 

At this moment, the clock in the saloon struck 
forty minutes after eight. 

“Tive minutes yet,” said Andrew Stuart. 

The five colleagues looked at each other. It may 
be believed that their hearts beat a little more rap- 
idly, for, even for good players, it was a great risk. 
But they did not betray themselves, for at Samuel 
Fallentin’s suggestion, they seated themselves at 
a card table. 

“T-would not give my part of four thousand 
pounds in the bet,” said Andrew Stuart, seating 
himself, “even if I was offered threa thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-uine |” 

At this moment the hands noted forty-two 
Ininutes after eight. 

The players took vp their cards, but their eyes 
were constantly fixed upon the clock. It may be 
asserted that notwithstanding their security, the 
minutes had never seemed so long to them ! 

“ Forty-three minutes after eight,” said Thomas 
Flanagan, cutting the ecards which Gauthier 
Ralph presented to him. 

Then there was amoment’s silence. The im- 
méuise saloon of the club was quiet. But outside 
they heard the hubbub of the crowd, above ‘which 
were sometimes heard loud eries. The pendulum 
of the clock was beating the seconds with math- 
ematical regularity, and every player could count 
them as they struclx his ear, ; 

“orty-four minutes after eight,” said John Sul- 
livan in a voice in which was heard an involuntary 
emotion, 

One more minute and the bet would be won. 
Andzew Stuart and his colleagues played no 
jonger. They had abandoned their cards! They 
were counting the seconds ! 

At the fortieth second, nothing. At the fiftieth 


still nothing ! 

At the fifty-fifth, there was a roaring like that of 
thunder outside, shouts, hurrahs, and even curses 
kept up in one prolonged roll. 

The players rose. ; 

At the fifty-seventh second, the door of the 
saloon opened, and the pendulum had not beat 
the sixtieth second, when Phileas Fogg appeared, 
followed by an excited crowd, who had forced an 
entrance into the club, and in his calm voice, he 
said :—- 
“Gentlemen, here I am !” 

CHAPTER XXXVIIL.—IN WHICH IT IS PROVED THAT 
PHILEAS #'0GG HAS GAINED NOTHING BY MAK- 
IN@ THIS TOUR OF THE WORLD, UNLESS IT BE 
HAPPINESS, 


Yes! Phileas Fogg in person. 

It will be remembered that at five minutes after 
eight in the evening, about twenty-five hours after 
the arrival! of the travelers in London, Passepartout 
was charged by his master to inform Rev. amuel 
Wilson in reference to a certain marriage which 
was to take place the next day. 

Passepartout went, delighted. Herepaired with 
rapid steps to the residence of Rev. Samuel Wilson 
who had not come home. Of course Passepartou 
waited, but he waited full twenty minutes at least. 

In short, it was thirty-five minutes past ei ht 
when he left the clergyman’s house. But in what 
a condition! His hair disordered, hatless, run- 
ning, running as has never been seen in the 
memory of man, upsetting passers-by, rushing 
along the sidewalks like a water-spout. 

In three minutes, he had returned to the house 
in Saville Row, and fell, out of breath, in Mr. Fogg’s 
room. 

He could not speak. 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked Mr. FOgR 

“Master”—stammered Passepartout—" Marriage 
— impossible!” 

“Impossible?” . 

“ Irfpossible — to-morrow.” 
“Why?” 
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Inorrow is—S§ ” 
: Monday,” replied Mr, Foog. ney} 

* No—to-day—Saturday.” 

m = aoe ? Impossible!” 

8, yes, yes, yes!” crie ‘ 
aa fag ne : Ailsa nett ph ge mane Ret 

Vventy-four hours in adve —_ t 
te minutes left !” ‘vance — but there are not 

“assepartout seized his master 
draxaed an along with teestibis rks sat pay 
nueas Fogg, thus taken, witho aving ti 
to reflect, left his room, went out of he on 
jumped into a cab, promised one hundred pounds 
@ $e driver, piss after running over two dogs 
and running into five carriag ‘i 
fori Club. g axes, arrived at the Re- 
he clock indicated quarter of ni 
ae the piand “bee aoc Bilge) 
weas Fogg had accomplished thi 
Mi in eighty days | Dis pur ob ths 
lileas Fogg had won his bet 
owe onda’ Ma as fle Sasa 
nd now, how could so exact and cauti 
man have made this mistake of a day ? How aa 
he think that it was the evening of Saturday, De- 
cember 21, when it was only Friday, December 20, 
only seventy-nine days after his departure. ; 
_Thisis the reason for this mistake, It is very 
yp hilsas Foge h 
Heas Fogg had, without suspecting it, gain 
a day on his tease al because he ey gee 
the tour of the world going to the east, and on the 
contrary he would have lost a day going in the 
contrary direction, that is, towards the west. 

Indeed, journeying towards the ‘east, Phileas 
Fogg was going towards the sun, and consequent- 
ly the days became as many times four minutes 
less for him, as he crossed degrees in that direction. 
Now there are three hundred and sixty degrees to 
the earth’s circumference, and these three hundred 
and sixty degrees, multiplied by four minutes, 
give precisely twenty-four hours— that is to say, 
the day unconsciously gained. In other words, 
while Phileas Fogg, travelling towards the east, 
saw the sun pass the meridian eighty times, his 
colleagues, remaining in London, saw it pass only 
seventy-nine times. Therefore this very day, which 
was Saturday, and not Sunday, as Mr. Fogg 
thought, his friends were waiting for him in the 
saloon of the Reform Club. 

And Passepartout’s famous watch, which had 
always kept London time, would bwve shown this, 
if it had indicated the days, as well as the minutes 
and hours! 

Phileas Fogg then had won the twenty thousand 
pounds. But ashe had spent in his journey about 
nineteen thousand, the pecuniary result was small. 
However, as has been said, the eccentric gentle- 
man had sought in his bet to gain the victory, and 
not to make money. And even the thousand 
pounds remaining he divided between Passepart- 
out and the unfortunate Fix, against whom he 
could not cherish a grudge. Only for the sake of 
exactness, he retained from his servant the cost 
of the gas burned through his fault for nineteen 
hundred and twenty hours. 

This very evening Mr. Fogg, as impassible and 
as phlegmatic as ever, said to Mrs. Aouda :— 

“This marriage is still agreeable to you?” 

“Mr. Fogg,” replied Mrs. Aouda, “it is for me to 
ask you that question. You were ruined; now 
you are rich——” 

“Pardon me, madam; my fortune belongs te 
you. If you had not thought of the marriage, my° 
servant would not have gone to the house of Rev. 
Samuel Wilson. I would not have been apprised 
of my mistake, and. 

“ Near Mr. Forg——” said the young woman. 

“Dear Aouda,” replied Phileas Fogg. 

It is readily understood that the marriage took 
place forty-eight hours later, and Passepartout, 
superb, resplendent, dazzling, was present as the 
young woman’s witness. Had he not saved her, 
and did they not owe him that honor ? 

At daylight the next morning, Passepartout 
knocked noisily at his master’s door. 

The door opened, and the impassible gentleman 
appeared. 

“What is the matter, Passepartout ?” 

“ What’s the matter, sir! I have just found out 
this moment——” 

“ What ?” 

“That we could make the tour of the world in 
seventy-eight days.” 

“Doubtless,” replied Mr. Fore “by not crossing 
India. But if I had not crossec India, I would not 
have saved Mrs. Aouda, she would not be my wife, 
and ——” 

And Mr. Fogg quietly shut the door. 

Thus Phileas Fog won his bet. In eighty ok 
he had accomplished the tour around the world! 
To do this he had employed every means of con- 
veyance, steamers, railways, carriages, yachts, 
merchant vessels, sledges, elephants, The ee- 
centric gentleman had displayed in this affair his 
wonderful qualities of coolness and exactness. | 

But what then? What had he gained by leaving 

home? What had he brought back from his 
ourney ? 
' Nothing, do you say? Nothing, perhaps, but a 
charming woman, who—improbable as it way ap- 
pear — made him the happiest of men! 

Truly, would you not, for less than that, make 
the tourer the world ? 

¥ THR END, 


“ Because to- 
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d both his capacity as a detective and the mis- 
eased which he was shared: why had he de- 
cided not to warn his master’ ‘ t ; 
ed, would without doubt have given Fix proofs 0 
his innocence; he would have demonstrated to him 
his error; at any rate he would not have conveyed 
at his expense and on his tracks this unfortunate 
detective, whose first care was to arrest him the 
moment he set foot on the soil of the United King- 
dom. Thinking of his faults and his imprudence, 
the poor fellow was overwhelmed. with remorse. 
He Nd er that : bali pene to look at him. He 

i lowing his brains out. ' : 
Prat howan and he remained, notwithstanding 
the cold, under the porch of the Custom House. 
Neither of them wished to leave the place. They 
wanted to see Mr. Fogg once more. . ; 

As for that gentleman, he was really ruined, an 
at the very moment that he was about to reach his 
end. This arrest would ruin him irrecoverably. 
Having arrived at Liverpool at twenty minutes 
before twelve, noon, on the 2ist of December, he 
had until quarter of nine in the evening to appear 
at the Reform Club—that is, nine hours and five 
minutes, and he only needed six to reach London. 
At this moment, any one entering the Custom 
House would have found Mr. Fogg seated motion- 
less, on a wooden bench, without anger, impertur- 
bable. He could not have been gaid to be resigned, 
but this blow had not been able to move sees in 
appearance at least. Was he fostering within 
himself one of those secret spells of anger, terrible 
because they are pent up, and which break out only 
at the last moment with irresistible force? Wedo 
not know. But Phileas Fogg was there, fon 
waiting for——what? Did he cherish some hope 
Did he still believe in success, when the door of 
his prison was closed upon him? 

However that may be, Mr. Fogg carefully put 
his watch on the table, and watched the hands 
move. Nota word escaped from his lips, but his 
look had a singular fixedness. ; 

In any event the situation was terrible, and for 
any one that could read his thoughts, they ran 
thus:— : ‘ 

An honest man, Phileas Fogg was ruined. 

A dishonest man, he was caught. 

Did he think of escaping ? Did he think of look- 
ing to see whether there was a practicable outlet 
from his prison? Did he think of flying? We 
would be tempted to believe so; for, once he took 
the tour of the room. But the door was securely 
locked and the windows had iron bars. He sat 
down again, and took from his pocket-book the 
diary of his journey. On the line which bore these 

ords:— 
wo December 21st, Saturday, Liverpool,” he ad- 


“ Bightieth day, 11:40 A.M.,” and he waited. 

The Custom House clock struck one. Mr. Fogg 
opserved that his watch was two hours fast by this 
clock. 

Two hours! Admitting that he should jump 
aboard an express train at this moment he could 
still arrive in London and at the Reform ulub be- 
fore quarter of ninein theevening. A light frown 
passed over his forehead. , 

At thirty-three minutes after two o’clock, a noise 
sounded outside, a.bustle from the opening of 
doors, The voice of Passepartout was heard, and 
also that of Fix. , 

Phileas Fogg’s look brightened up a moment. 

The door opened, and he saw Mrs. Aouda, Passe- 
partout, Fix, rushing towards him. : 

Fix was out of breath, his hair all disordered, 
and he could not speak. 

“Sir,” he stammered, “sir—pardon—an unfor- 
tunate resemblance—robber arrested three days 
ago—you—free |——” 

Phileas Hone was free! He went to the detec- 
tive, looked him well in the face, and, with the 
only rapid movement that he ever had made or 
ever would make in his life, he drew both his arms 
back, and then, with the precision of an automaton, 
te struck the unfortunate detective with both his 

sts. 

“Well hit !” cried Passepartout, who, allowing 
himself an atrocious flow of words, quite worthy 
of a Frenchman, added:—* Zounds | 
might be called a fine application of English fists !” 

ix, prostrate, did not utter a word. He only 
got what he deserved. But Mr. Fogg, Mrs. Aouda, 
and Passepartout immediately left the Custom 
House. They jumped into a carriage, and in a few 
minutes arrived at the depot. 

Phileas Fogg asked if there was an express train 
ready to start for London. 

It was forty minutes past two. The express left 
thirty-five minutes before. 

Phileas Fogg then ordered a special train. 

There were several locomotives of great speed 
with steam up; but, owing to the exigencies 
of the service, the special train could not leave the 
depot before three o'clock, 

At three o’clock, Phileas Fogg, after saying a few 
words to the engineer about a certain reward to be 
won, moved on in the direction of London, in the 
company of the young woman and his faithful 
servant, 

The distance which separates Liverpool from 
London must be accomplished in five hours and a 
half—a very feasible thing when the rvad is clear 
on the whole route. But there were compulsory 
delays, and when the gentleman arrived at the de- 
pot all the clocks in London ware striking ten 
minutes of nine, 


The latter, inform- | t 


this is what | ¢; 





Phileas F'o after having accomplished this 
tour of the ge arrived five minutes behind 


ime! 
He had lost his bet. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—IN WHICH PASSEPARTOUT DOES 
NOT HAVE REPEATED TO HIM TWICE THE OR- 
DER HIS MASTER GIVES HIM. 


The next day the residents of Saville Row would 
have been much surprised, if they had been told 
that Phileas Fogg had returned to his dwelling. 
The doors and windows were all closed. No change 
had taken place outside. 

After leaving the depot Phileas Fogg gave Passe- 

artout an order to buy some provisions, and he 
had gone into his house. f ; t ‘ 

This gentleman received with his habitual im- 
passibility the blow which struck him. Ruined ! 
and by the fault of that awkward detective ! After 
moving on with steady step during this long trip, 
overturning a thousand. obstacles, braving a thou- 
sand dangers, and having still found time to do 
some good on his route, to fail before a brutal act, 
which he could not foresee, and against which he 
was defenseless—that was terrible! He had left 
only an insignificant remnant of the large sum 
which he had taken away with him when he 
started on his journey. His fortune now only con- 
sisted of the twenty thousand pounds deposited at 
Baring Brothers, and those twenty thousand 
pounds he owed to his colleagues of the Reform 
Club. ei incurred so many expenses, if he 
had won the bet he would not have been enriched ; 
and, it is probable that he had not sought to enrich 
himself, pn 3 of that class of men who bet for 
the sake of honor—but this bet lost would ruin 
him entirely. The gentleman’s decision was taken. 
He knew what remained for him to do. 

A room in the house in Saville Row was set apart 
for Mrs. Aouda. The yaung woman was desperate. 
From certain words which Mr. Fogg let drop, she 
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PASSEPARTOUT TURNS OFF THE GAS. 


understood that he contemplated some fatal de- 
sign. 

_ It is known, indeed, to what lamentable extremi- 
ties these Englishmen are carried sometimes under 
the pressure of a fixed idea. Thus, Passepartout, 
without seeming to do so, was closely watching 
his master. 

But first the good fellow descended to his room 
and turned off the burner which had been burn- 
ing for eighty days. He found in the letter box a 
note from the gas company, and he thought that 
it was more than time to stop the expenses for 
which he was responsible, 

The night passed. Mr. Fogg had retired; but 
had he slept ? As for Mrs. Aouda, she could not 
ake a single moments rest. Passepartout had 
watched, like a dog, at his master’s door, 

The next morning Mr. Fogg sent for him, and 
ordered him very briefly to prepare Mrs. Aouda’s 
breakfast. As for himself, he would be satisfied 
with a cup of tea and a piece of toast. Mrs. 
Aouda would be kind enough to excuse him from 
breakfast and dinner, for all his time would be 
devoted to arranging his affairs, He would not 
come down. He would only ask Mrs. Acuda’s per- 
mission to have a few moments’ conversation with 
nee in the Marg 

assepartout, having been given the programme 
for the day, had nothing todo but to pontain to it. 
He looked at his master, still so impassible, and he 
could not make up his mind to quit his room. His 
heart was full, and his conscience weighed down 
with remorse, for he accused himself more than 
ever for this irreparable disaster. Yes! if he had 
warned Mr. Fogg, if he had disclosed to him the 
plans of the detective Fix, Mr. Fogg would cer- 
tainly not have dragged the detective Fix with him 
as far as Liverpool, and then—— 

Passepartout could not hold in any longer, 

My master ! Monsieur Fogg !” he cried, “ curse 
me. It is through my fault that——” 


“Tblame no one,” re Phil 
calmest tone, * Go,» oie ame Seg tas 











holding out her hand to 
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Passepartout left the room and went to find 
young opin to whom he made known his s 
ter’s intentions. 

“Madame,” he sided can do nothing by 
self, nothing at all. I have no influence over 
master’s mind. You, perhaps——” 

“What influence would I have,” replied 7 
Aouda. “Mr. Fogg is subject to none. Has 
ever understood that my gratitude for him” 
overflowing ? Has he ever read my heart ?~ 
friend you must not leave him for a single inst 
You say that he has shown a desire to speak 
me this evening ?” ; 

“Yes, madame. It is no doubt with refere 
to making your position in England comforta 

“Let us wait,” replied the young woman, ¥ 
was quite pensive. 

Thus, during this day, Sunday, the house in 
ville Row was as if uninhabited, and for thet 
time since he lived there, Phileas Fogg did m 
to his club, when the Parliament ‘House ¢ 
struck half-past eleven. ; 4 

And why should this gentleman have presen 
himself at the Reform Club ? His colleagues 
longer expected him. Since Phileas Foss di . 
appear in the saloon of the Reform Club the ey 
ing of the day before, on this fatal date, Saturc 
December 21, at quarter before nine, his bet + 
lost. It was not even necessary that he should 
to his banker’s to draw this sum of twenty th 
sand pounds. His opponents had in their ha: 
a check signed by him, and it only needed a sim 
writing to go to Baring Brothers in order that 
owerey thousand pounds might be carried to tk 
credit. 

Mr. Fogg had then nothing to take him out, ¢ 
he did not go out. He remained in his room, ¢ 
ting his affairs in order. Passepartout. was C 
tinually going up and down stairs. The houngs 
not move for this poor fellow. He listened a 
door of his master’s room, and in doing so, 
not think he committed the least indiscretion. 
looked through the keyhole, and imagined that 
had this right. Passepartout feared at every x 
ment some catastrophe. Sometimes he thoughi 
Fix, but a change had taken place in his mind. 
no longer blamed the detective. Fix had 
ceived, like everybody else, with respect to 
Fogg, and in following him and paige po Te 
had only done his duty, while he——. This houg 
overwhelmed him, and he considered himself © 
most wretched of human beings. ‘+ 

When, finally, Passepartout would-2=: 700] 
happy to be alone, he would knock at Mrs. Aouc 
door, enter her room, and sit down in a cor 
without saying a word, and look at the young y 
man with a pensive air. eS io 

About half-past seven in the evening, Mr. Fi 
sent to ask Mrs, Aouda if sie could receive bo 
and in a few moments after the young woman a 
he were alone in the room. a =e 

Phileas Fogg took a chair and sat down n 
the fire-place opposite Mrs, Aouda, His face 
flected no emotion. Fogg returned was exac 
the Fogg who had gone away. The same calmne| 
the same impassibility. Pte hee 

He remained without speaking for five minu 
Then, raising his eyes to Mrs. Aouda, he said: 

ne Madame, will you re me for havez 
brought you to England?” vot 

“T, Mr. Fogg ” replied Mrs, 
the throbbings of her heart. : 

_ “Be kind enough to allow me to finish,” 
tinued Mr. Fogg. “When I thought of takir g 
Fer en 







Ae 


Aouda, supp : ssi : 


so far away from that country, h CR I 
ous for you, I.was rich, and 1 @oulited on placi 
a portion of my fortune at your disposal. Yo 
life would have been happy and free, Now, Iz 
cs a it, Mr. Fogg,” lied the y y 
ow it, Mr. Fogg,” replie e young wi 
man, “and I in turn f ask you: wit yous 
don me for haying followed you, and—who know 
for neve perhaps assisted in your ruin by Celz 
ing you Re 
Civinins: you could not remain in Indi 
and your safety was only assured by removii 
you so far that those fanatics could not reta 
you. ‘ 
“So, Mr. Fogg,” replied Mrs, Aouda, “not sa 
fied with Be nih me from a hori death. ye 
believed you were obliged to assure my positi¢ 
abroad?” . 
“Yes, madame,” replied Fogg, “ but events ha 
turned agains me. However, Lask your 
or to spose of the little I have left fn yor 
avor. 
“But you, Mr. Fogg, what will become of v 
acres Mrs. ouda, ve te “ vr 
‘I, madame,” replie e gentleman, cold 
“I do not not need anythin Xs . > 
“But how, sir, do you ok upon the fate th 
a ireg peste look Mr, Foge. 
‘As I ought to look at it,” replied Mr, . 
“In any event,” continued Mrs. Aouda, Sy 
could not reach such aman as you. Your friene 
“T have no friends, madame.” = 
“Your relatives —— 


“T have no relatives now.” ‘ 
“J. pity yon then, Mr. Fogg, for sotitude 


“= 


“ 


thing. iat! have you not on be hes 

to pour your troubles? They s + ee he 

with two misery itself is bearable ) 
x“ Sp Ben 80, Madame,” | 
“Mr. Fogg,” then said Mrs, Aouda, risin ar 


the gentleman, “do pow 






and a friend? Will you 


aay a ere 
hang yeti in his turn. There seemed 
aa bee reflection in his eyes, a trembling 
Mrs. Aouda looked at him. The sin- 
firmness, and sweetness of this 
ef a noble woman, who dared everything 
him to whom she owed everything, first 
then penetrated him. He closed 
far ~ as ad ae this look 
hag par, en ) 
a hae €@ opened them 
Yes, in truth, by everything most 
world, I love you, and Cam entirely 

















































































"ang for Passepartout. He came immedi- 
y. Mr. Fogg was still holding Mrs. Aouda’s 
Ln his. Passepartout understood, and his 
ae ape like the sun in the zenith of trop- 
0 
» ogg asked him if he would be too late to 
Rey. Samuel Wilson, of Mary-le-Bone parish. 
partout gave his most genial smile. 
_ “Never too late,” he said. 
A WAS then five minutes after eight. 
yy will be for to-morrow, Monday,” he said. 
to-morrow, Monday?” asked Mr. Fogg 
ing at the young woman. 
or to-morrow, Monday!” replied Mrs. Aouda. 
spartout went out, running as hard as he 
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ER XXXVI.—IN wHicu “PHILEAS Foaa” Is 
AGAIN AT A PREMIUM IN THR MARKET. 


s time to tell here what a change of opinion 
oduced in the United Kingdom when they 
d of the arrest of the true robber of the 
a certain James Strand, which took place in 
h on the 17th of December. 

Be before, Phileas Fogg was a criminal 
the police were pursuing to the utmost, and 
8 was the most honest gentleman, accom- 
ng inathematically his eecentric tour around 


ie 

an effeci, what an excitement in the pa- 
All the betters for or against, who had 
forgotten this affair, revived as if by 
All transactions btcame of value. All 
ements were renewed, and it must be 
betting was resumed with new energy. 
of a Fogg was again at a premium 


es of the gentleman, at the He- 
1 these three days in some uneasi- 
Would this Phileas Fogg, whom they ‘had 
reappear before their eyes? Where was 
moment? On the i7th of December— 
that James Strand was arrested—it was 
20¥ six days since Phileas Fogg started, and 
9 news from him! Was he dead? ‘Had he given 
the effort, or was he continuing his course as 
ed upon? And would he appear on Szturday, 
Hst of December, at a quarter before nine in 
ning, the very impersonation of exactness, 
threshold of the saloon of the Reform Club? 
Fay up the effort to depict the anxiety 
three days all of London society 
y sant dispatches to America, to Asia, to 
sof Phileas Foor. They sent morning 
g to watch ‘lis house in Saville Row. 
there. The police themselves did not 
at had hecome of the detective Fix, who 
ettinately thrown himself on a fa!se 
; did not prevent bets from veing en- 
nto anew on ajarger scale. Phileas Fogg, 
4ce-horse, was coming to the last turn. He 
toted no longer at one hundred, but at 
en, five: and the old paralytic Lord Albe- 
» bet even in his favor. 
> that on Saturday evening there was a crowd 
all Mall and in the neighboring streets. It 
ft have been supposed that there was an im- 


coll 


4 


Sense crowd of brokers permanently established 
the Reform Ojub, Circulation was im- 
| They discussed, disputed, and cried the 
of “Phileas Fogg,” like they did: those of 
Consols. The policerben had much. diffi- 
a keeping the crowd back, and in Ne or- 
the hour approached at which Phileas 
ght to arrive, the excitement took incred- 
ts ons. . 
evening, the five colleagues of the gentle- 
sre assembled in the grand saloon of the 
. fhe two bankers, John Sullivan 
sel Falientin, the engineer Andrew 
Gauthier Ralph, the directors of the Bank 
nd. and the brewer, Thomas Flanagan, 


with an 4 

ome the clock in the grand 

indicated typ Va minutes past eight, 

Stuart, rising, — 

stlemen, in twenty minutes the time agreed 

between Mr. as Fogg and ourselves 
” 


Boor | 
Z ong did the jast train arrive from 


‘ oS onty “Anree minutes after @ ven,” replied 
c x veven, 

at, “and 

ont: 
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Balph, the next train does not 


enti) ten tainutes after twelve, midnight.” 
” oyntinned Andrew Stuart, 
vous 


had arrived in the train at twen- 
tos alter seven, he would already be 
then vawider we have wo 


" 
# 


n the bet.” 


__. THE TOUR OF 








THE WORLD IN 


“ 

* Let us wait before deciding,” replied Samuel 

Nentin. “You know that our colleague is an 
oddity of the first order. His exactness in every- 
thing is well known. He never arrives too late or 
too soon, and he will appear here at the very last 
minute, or Ishall be very much surprised.” 

And J,” said Andrew Stewart, who was, as 
always, very nervous, “ would not believe it was he 
if I saw him.” 

* In fact,” replied Thomas Flanagan, “ Phileas 
Fogg’s project was a senseless one. However 
exact he might be, he could not prevent the occur- 
pa et Saha cafes and a delay of but 

r three days wo i 
mise the eee y be sufficient to compro- 
‘ “You will notice besides,” added John Sullivan, 
Ne aed ar seas no news from our col- 
ague, and yet telegraph lines wer anti 
upon his ee grap Were not wanting 

“Gentlemen, he has lost,” replied Andrew Stua 
“he has lost a hundred times - You know, Aiehrey 
that the China—the only steamer from New 
York that he could take for Liverpool to be of any 
use to him—arrived yesterday. Now, here is the 
list of passengers, published by the Shipping Ga- 
zette, and the namo of Phileas Fogg is not among 
them. Admitting the most favorable chances, our 
colleague has scarcely reached America! I calcu- 
late twenty days, at least, as the time that he will 
be behind, and old Lord Albemarle will be minus 
his five thousand pounds !” 

“Tt is evident,” replied Gauthier Ralph, “and 
to-morrow we have only to present to Baring 
Brothers Mr. Fogg’s check.” 

At this moment, the clock in the saloon struck 
forty minutes after eight. 

“Tive minutes yet,” said Andrew Stuart. 

The five colleagues looked at each other. Itmay 
be believed that their hearts beat a little more rap- 
idly, for, even for good players, it was a great risk. 
But they did not betray themselves, for at Samuel 
Falleniiu’s suggestion, they seated themselves at 
a card table. 

“YT would not give my part of four thousand 
pounds in the bet,” said Andrew Stuart, seating 
himself, “even if I was offered three thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine |” 

At this moment the hands noted forty-two 
minutes after eight. 

The players took vp their cards, but their eyes 
were constantly fixed upon the clock. It may be 
asserted that notwithstanding their security, the 
minutes had never seemed go long to them ! 

“ Forty-three minutes after eight,” said Thomas 
Flanagan, cutting the cards which Gauthier 
Ralph presonted to him. 

Then there was amoment’s silence. The im- 
méuise saloon of the club was quist. But outside 
they heard the hubbub of the crowd, above ‘which 
were sometimes heard loud cries. The pendulum 
of the clock was beating the seconds with math- 
ematical regularity, and every player could count 
them as they struck his ear, \ 

“Forty-four minutes after eight,” said John Sul- 
livan in a voice in which was heard au involuntary 
emotion, 

One more minute and the bet would be won. 
Andrew Stuart and his colleagues played no 
ionger. They had abandoned their cards! They 
were counting the seconds ! 

At the fortieth second, nothing. At the fiftieth 
still nothing ! 

At the fifty-fifth, there was a roaring like that of 
thunder outside, shouts, hurrahs, and even curses 
kept up in one prolonged roll. 

The players rose. ; 

At the fifty-seventh second, the door of the 
saloon opened, and the pendulum had not beat 
the sixtieth second, when Phileas Fogg appeared, 
followed by an excited crowd, who had forced an 
entrance into the club, and in his calm voice, he 


said :—- 
“ Gentlemen, here I am!” 


| CHAPTER XXXVILL—IN WHICH IT IS PROVED THAT 


PHILEAS FOGG HAS GAINED NOTHING BY MAK- 
ING THIS TOUB OF THE WORLD, UNLESS IT BE 


HAPPINESS, 


Yes! Phileas Hoag in person. 

It will be remembered that at five minutes after 
eight in the evening, about twenty-five hours after 
the arrival of the travelers in London, Passepartout 
was charged by his master to inform Rev. amuel 
Wilson in sareyen to Oh lian marriage which 
was to take place the next day. 

Puasopartent went, delighted. Herepaired with 
rapid steps to the residence of Rev. Samuel Wilson, 
who had not come home. Of course Passepartout 
waited, but he waited full twenty minutes at least. 

In short, it was thirty-five minutes past el ht 
when he left the clergyman’s house. But in what 
a condition! His hair disordered, hatless, run- 
ning, running as has never been seen in the 
memory of man, upsetting passers-by, rushing 
along the sidewalks like a water-spout. 

In three minutes, he had returned to the house 
in Saville Row, and fell, out of breath, in Mr. Fogg’s 
He could not speak. 

6 could not spea 

“ What is the matter ?” asked Mr. rhs, OR 

“ Master” —stammered Passepartout—" Marriage 
— impossible !” 

“Impossible?” . 

“ Jrrfpossible — to-morrow,” 

“Why?” 


80 DAYS. — 


“ Because to-mo Ry SHA ser 
‘ rrow is— Sun ” 
“Monday,” replied Mr. Fogg. vay 
‘ No—to-day—Saturday.” 
sig ? Impossible!” 
®S, yes, yes, yes!” cried Passeparto “ 
} es!” crie u 
nace ts mhistake of one day: We sated 
enty-four hours in advance — 
ba: minutes left !” Pak Where, stata 
“assepartout seized his master by th 
} his 6 collar, 
dy nzzel Me Ong with irresiatible force! ” ba: 
hileas Fogg, thus taken, without havi j 
i c n 
to reflect, left his room, went out of his Serer: 
jumped into a cab, promised one hundred pounds 
to sue driver, ane after running over two dogs 
and running into five carriages, arrived at 
form Club. aa 3 
The clock indicated quarter of ni 
I f nine, when he 
appeared in the grand saloon, : 
Phileas Fogg had accomplished this tour of the 
world in eighty days ! 


Phileas Fogg had won his bet of t 
sand onde? Walaa: 
And now, how could so exact and cautious a 


man have made this mistake of a day? How di 
he think that it was the evening of Riguetay, De 
cember 21, when it was only Friday, December 20, 
only seventy-nine days after his departure. : 

_Thisis the reason for this mistake. It is very 
simple. 

Phileas Fogg had, without suspecting it, gained 
a day on his journey — only because he had made 
the tour of the world going to the east, and on the 
contrary he would have lost a day going in the 
contrary direction, that is, towards the west. 

Indeed, journeying towards the east, Phileas 
Fogg was going towards the sun, and consequent- 
ly the days became as many times four minutes 
less for him, as he crossed degrees in that direction. 
Now there are three hundred and sixty degrees to 
the earth’s circumference, and these three hundred 
and sixty degrees, multiplied by four minutes, 
give precisely twenty-four hours— that is to say, 
the day unconsciously gained. In other words, 
while Phileas Fogg, travelling towards the east, 
saw the sun pass the meridian eighty times, his 
colleagues, remaining in London, saw it pass only 
seventy-nine times. Therefore this very day, which 
was Saturday, and not Sunday, as Mr. Fogg 
thought, his friends were waiting for him in the 
saloon of the Reform Club. 

And Passepartout’s famous watch, which had 
always kept London time, would hive shown this, 
if it had indicated the days, as well as the minutes 
and hours ! 

Phileas Fogg then had won the twenty thousand 
pounds. But ashe had spent in his journey about 
nineteen thousand, the pecuniary result was sniall. 
However, as has been said, the eccentric gentle- 
man had sought in his bet to gain the victory, and 
not to make money. And even the thousand 
pounds remaining he divided between Passepart- 
out and the unfortunate Fix, against whom he 
could not cherish a grudge, Only for the sake of 
exactness, he retained from his servant the cost 
of the gas burned through his fault for nineteen 
hundred and twenty hours, 

This very evening Mr. Fogg, as impassible and 
as phlegmatic as ever, said fo Mrs. Aouda :— 

“This marriage is still agreeable to you?” 

“Mr. Fogg,” replied Mrs, Aouda, “it is for me to 
ask you that question. You were ruined; now 
you are rich——” 

“Pardon me, madam; my forturie belongs te 
you. If you had not thought of the marriage, my” 
servant would not have Bune to the house of Rev. 
Samuel Wilson. I would not have been apprised 
of my mistake, and——” 

“Near Mr. Forg——” said the young woman. 

“Dear Aouda,” replied Phileas Fogg. 

It is readily understood that the marriage took 
place forty-eight hours later, and Passepartout, 
superb, resplendent, dazzling, was present as the 
young woman’s witness. Had he not saved her, 
and did they not owe him that honor ? 

At daylight the next morning, Passepartout 
knocked noisily at his master’s door. 

The door opened, and the impassible gentleman 
appeared, . 

“ What is the matter, Passepartout ?” 

“ What’s the matter, sir! I have just found out 
this moment——” 

“ What ?” 

“That we could make the tour of the world in. 
seventy-eight days.” 

“ Doubtless,” replied Mr. Fors “by not crossing 
India. But if I had not crosse India, I would not 
have saved Mrs. Aouda, she would not be my wife, 
and ——” 

And Mr. Fogg quietly shut the door. 

Thus Phileas Fogg won his bet. In eighty me 
he had accomplished the tour around the world ! 
To do this he had employed every means of con- 
veyance, steamers, railways, carriages, yachts, 
merchant vessels, sledges, ele hants, The ee- 
centric gentleman had displayed in this affair his 
wonderful qualities of coolness and exactness. | 

But what then ? What had he gained by leaving 
home? What had he brought back from his 


ourney ? 

nothing. do you say? Nothing, perhaps, but a 
charming woman, wio—improbalyle “4 it way ap- 
ear — made him the happiest of men 

Truly, would you not, for less than that, make 
the wouret the world ? 

» THR END 
(RHE NEXT PAGH,) 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LAKESIDE LIBRARY. ) 





Important New Books| 70” 


ISSUED IN 


The Lakeside Library. 
ISH AND FISHING. 


By Thomas Alexander. Full description of How to 

Fish (or Trout, Pike or Pickeral, Bass, Perch, Musca- 

lunge, Grayling, Cisco, Sun Fish, &c., &c., with de- 

scription of Habits and Haurts of all fresh water 

Game Fishes. Description of Fly Fishing, Trolling, 

Spinning, Roving with Live Bait, Winter Spearing, a 
New System of Artificial Flies, a New Trout Tackle, &., &. 
Illustrated with about §Q fine Engravings. (ij Every Sports- 
man wants it. Sold by all Newsdealers at 10 
CENTS, or sent, postpaid, by Donnelley, Loyd & 
COcy Publishers The Lakeside Library, Chicago. 


THE SLACK HILLS, 


And American Wonderland, by H. N. Maguire, who has spent 
12 years in the Hills and Yellowstone region, The latest, full- 
est, and only truthful account Gold_and Silver prospects, 
Agricultural and Grazing sources Climate, Hunting and 
Fishing, the Indians, and Settlers Adventures and Conflicts 
with them Mining and Wild Western Life and the grand 
Natural Wonders of this most remarkable country--Waterfalls, 
Boiling Geysers noble Scenery immense Gorges, etc, 
INustrated with 27 Fine Engravings, and a large new Map, 
corrected to March r. Price, only {Q cents. i 
Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent postpaid, by 
DONNELLEY. LOYD & CO., Pubs., Chicago, III. 








“ 3 N By CUTHBERT 
! BEDE Irre- 
| sistibly funny from first to last. VER- 
\panrhas more “adventures” and fun- 
nier ones, than ever before befel mor- 
tal man. If ‘‘every laugh pulls a nail 
from one’s coffin,” read this book and 
laugh at Disease, Death and the Doctors. 
With 150 humorous engrayings, Price 
only 20 cents; i 
*’-(ordinary price 91.751). Sold by All 
| fs Newsdealers, or sent, postpaid, by Don- 
44 nelley, Loyd & Co., Pubs., Chicago. 


h RIDE 10 KHIVA 


BY CAPT. FRED. BURNABY. 


The adventurous author, despite the prohibition 
of the Czar succeeded in making long and very 
interesting trip through that portion of the Rus- 
Sian Empire now about to become the theater of, 

erhaps, the eh ogg war of modern times. His 
nesert tions of the people, customs, and country are 
exceedingly graphic and interesting, and the reader 
will arise from their perusal not only entertained, 
but, also, possessed of a clearer knowledge of the 
Russians than could be obtained by a long study of 
dry statistics, and prosy deseriptions, With a map. 
No. 88 PRICE 10 CENTS. 


‘CANOE AND CAMP LIFE IN 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


By C. BARRINGTON BROWN. A lively narrative 
of adventures in this comparatively unknown 
region, which, with the exception of aslight strip 
along the coast, is in the same state of wildness as 
it was when Columbus first landed. It is a very 
readable and kre tera 4) work. Although the 
English edition sells for $10.50. The Library edi- 
tion (No. 92,)is_ sold for only ten cents! 
fusely illustrated. 


No. 73. Haroid, by Alfred Tennyson. 


This splendid production is pronounced by the 
critics to be greatly superior to all Tennyson’s later 
jikietoser pe and worthy to stard side by side with his 
very choicest works. The New York Tribunesays 

“This masterly production exhibits the sign 
manual of the author, and will serve to confirm the 
rape of Tennyson as a dramatist which he has won 
by his lyrical and descriptive poetry.” 

The Publisher’s Weekly says: 

“TItis a historical drama, coneeived in the same 
spirit as his ‘Queen Mary,’ and relates to the period 
of the Norman Conquest in England. It opens with 
the death of Edward the Confessor, whose last hours 
are filled with a dread of coming evil by a comet 
he sees through the palace windows, and which 

resages war and trouble to his superstitious mind. 

he drama closes with the battle of Hastings and 
the sacrifice of Harold’s life and crown, the Saxon 
line giving place tothe Norman. Tennyson repro- 
duces the life and spirit of this memorable epoch 
with rare fidelity, and recreates with his vivi ying 
touch the numerous historical personages of the 
time. A tender love story runs through the work 
softening the details of war and battles, and political 
intrigue.” Price 10 cents. 


No. 54. A NEW GODIVA. By Staniey Hope, 


author of ‘‘ Geofirey’s Wife. 

The Godiva of this story 1s a lady of modern 
fashionable society, who has been reduced almost 
to want eh, Sp the i ny of unprincipled peo- 
ple. To save her husband’s life (he is in ill healthy, 
she makes @ sacrifice to obtain money enough to 
take him toa warmer climate, which fills him with 
rage and indignation when he discovers it, and 
leads to a separation, for a time, between them, 
The incident fe which the story turns is original 
and daring, and requires all the author’s best powers 
of persuasion to retain the reader's Sympathies with 
the lady and hold eriticism in check, 

Price 10 cents. 


No, 52. MISS HITCHCOCK’S WEDDING 
DRESS. ,By the author of * Ars. Ferningham’s 
Yournal,”’—'* We have read nothing by the author of 
‘Mrs. Jerningham’s ,Journal’—though we believe we 
have read all her vurious lively stories—which seems 
to us so good as this. It is not that the story is ver 
probable; indeed, the improbability in it, which is 
rather considerable, was no doubt intentionally de- 
vised for the purpose of affording a good opportunity 
to illustrate simplicity and i ina 


g unconsciousness 
eigae and happy irl; but we confess we care very 
itt 


little about impro vability of incident, so long as the 
incident of a tale—probable or im robable—is well 
adapted to bring out a character that is real, fresh 
and charming; and no one who reads $ Miss Hitch- 
cock’s Wedding Dress,” whether man or woman, will 
fail, we fancy, to be charmed with Miranda, or will 
any man who reads it fail to fall in love with that 
young lady.” — The London Spectator. Complete in 
one volume, Price io cents, ordinary price $x.2g). 
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BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. 


No. 7.-PRICE 10 CENTS. 


TOM BROWN Af OXF RD. 


No. 46-47.—PRICE 20 CENTS. 


These two delightful books by THOMAS HUGHES 
are of special interest to readers of this volume, as 
affording a life-like picture of College Life from fee 
other point of view. ‘‘Tom Brown,” the hero 0 
Mr. Hughes’ delicious narratives, encounters on 
ventures as varied and interesting as those o 

Verdant Green,” from whom we havejust parted, 

et as dissimilar as light from darkness, “ Tom 

rown ”’ is indeed the @pHoatte of “ Verdant.” In- 
stead of belng the butt®6f innumerable jokes, he is 
their author; instead of an innocent, unsuspecting 
victim, he is a wide-awake, ready-witted aggressor. 

These two books, in connection with the present, 
formacomplete and admirable history of College 
Life, In Altai manifold phases; there is not a 
prank, trick, scheme, or adventure but is outlined, 
with the hand of a master, in their pages; hence we 
particularly urge the reader of this work to procure 
“Tom Brown,” assuring him that their perusal will 
afford him equal delight and amusement, 


No. 35. HALVES. By James Payn. 


Two brothers, starting out upon the journey of life, 
make a covenant with each other, that whenever they 
meet again, no matter after how many years, to share 
whatever fortune they may have equally. We find 
one of them a seemingly prosperous lawyer in a small 
English town, with a miserly wife, an unprincipled 
son, and a rich and lovely ward, ‘The other brother 
returns after thirty years, but leaves it in doubt at 
first whether he is rich or poor, to assure himself of 
his brother’s sincerity. Out of this many complica- 
tions arise, which lead to crime. A pretty love story 
runs through the plot, and somewhat lightens its 
general somberness. Complete in one volume. Price 
Io cents. 


THE MAID OF FLOR NCE. 


“We have here an account of one of the most 
striking episodes of the Tuscan republic in the 
16th century. Monks, friars, nobles, citizens, beg- 
gars, and fair women mingle in kaleidoscope bril- 
laucy in the streets of the Italian city. The story is 
icturesquely told, and from the moment ot the 
in troduction of the heroine to the moment they 
find her dead on thestone floor of the chapel, there 
is no pause in the well told story."—The Book- 
seller. o 93, price ten cents. 


No. 70. ‘The Lost Sir Massingberd, 


by James Payn. This is @ work of unusual 
power and dramatic intensity, and chiefly upon its 
merits rests the wide popularity and deserved fame 
of Mr. Payn. The Examiner and London Review, 
in a careful criticism of Payn’s writin 8, Says: 

“He isthe most humorous of the writers of fiction 
at present, but his fun is always controlled by good 
taste, and always sympathetic. Also, his tone of 
feeling is as rational asit is pure. There is no noy- 
elist who more thoroughly understands the sanctity 
and the happiness of the affections in their highest 
and most virtuous exercise; but there is no senti- 
mentality in his wr hag a a touch of that subtle 
kind of falsehood which would give the heart prece- 
dence of the conscience, and exalt passion at the 
i al of principle.” Price, complete in one 
volume, only 10 cents. 






















































No. 50. AN ODD COUPLE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


The stery of two 2 ae le, well educated, refined, 
and moving in good ng ish society. and the parents 
of two interesting chil zen who never could agree 
upon any ‘one subject. he story opens upon a 

uarrel in which after ten oe of married life 
they determine to a pmol the boy going with the 
mother and the girl remaining with the father. 
Ten years more of a divided existence follows, the 
writer graphically describing the course each one 
pursues alone, he ending, however, is a happy 
one all round, spite of many mistakes which are 
made by both parents and children. 

Illustrated. Price 10 cents, 


No. 30. Sermons out of Church. 


BY MISS MULOCK. 


Full of Practical truths, and deal plainly and 
sharply with some prevalent errors, abuses, and 
shams in modern Christian society and social life. 
—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia, 

Another woman, and one who in tale and novei 
has already inculcated many a noble lesson, has now 
published six religious essays which contain @ great 
deal of solemn truth, or sound common-sense, if 
one prefers so to termit. Mrs. Craik has not rushed 
into print to air crude or half-formed notions. 
What she has to say is the hoarded and hammered 
result of much experience and no little thought. 
For our part, we have found the book as interesting 
as the author’s novels, and as wise as many a 
preachment by a regularly ordained divine.—Inde- 
pendent, N.Y. Complete in one volume, Price.10c 


No. | 1. Christian’s Mistake. 
BY MISS MULOCK., 


She cares to teach, not how dishonesty is always 
plunging men into infinitely more complicated ex- 
ernal difficulties than it would in real ife, but how 
any continued insincerity gradually darkens and 
corrupts the very life-springs of the mind; not how 
all events conspire to crush an unreal being who is 
to be the ‘‘example” of the Bees but how every 
event, adverse or fortunate, tends to strengthen and 
expand a high mind, and to break the springs of a 
selfigh or merely weak and self-indulgent nature. 
Complete in one volume. Price 10 cents. 


NEW Book BY JULEs VeRNe. 
FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON. 


BY JULES VERNE, . 


A very charming and entertaining account of 
wonderful doings of acertain “Gun Club,” com- 
posed of veteran artillerists who, in a freak of 
enthustasm, undertake the might task of hurlin 
a projectile from THE EARTH ho THE MOON 
To accomplish this a monster cannon is built, ata 
cost of $2,500,000. This is loaded with a might 
charge of gun cotton, and next, a huge hollow shel 
oe meh panes Bet tN Mf ers entrust them- 

28, and the charge.is fire llustrat 
48 Engravings. Price 10 cents, an Ee, 





DR. ONS EXPERIMENT 


20 Cents, 


By Jules Verne: “A JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE EARTH” Price 


Collins’ 
Illustrations, which 
the story. 
erably 

without these illustrations. Price 10 cents, 


numbers, illustrated. 
Price 10 cents. 
10 cents. 


No. 51. 


the most 
Dickens’ works. 
the time of the wild and bloody 
when all semblance of law an 
anarchy and confusion. 


Books pi ven on this and the following pages, 


about ONE-TENTH of the price charge P s 

works in ordinary cloth Binding t y ewe 
the new and desirable Books in ou 
wellas many of the older standards. 


Saturday. 
sent by mail, 


ofthe Catalogue price Any 10 numbers, postpaia, 


bers always on hand, 


DONNE LLEY, Loyp 


BY JULES VERNE, 


The firststory in this charming volume ts an Bk~ 
count of aremarkable experiment, by the learned 


and eccentric Dr. Ox, upon the good people of © 


Itseems that the ingenious Doctor - 


Quiquendone, 
conceived the idea of makin 
upon the inhabitants of a whole town, and success~ 
fully carried out his origina) plan. The abnormal 
actions and thoughts of the staid people 60 treated, 
are amusing in the highest degree. 
The second story contains the adventures of 
a brave sailor, LOUIS CORNBUTTE, who was 
away amid the moving mountains of ice that beset 
the region of eternal cold. Time passing without 
bringing his return. 
old mariner—and his sweetheart, the brave-hearted 
MARIE, start out on a Aft bn of search. in the 
staunch little ship, the Jeune- Hardie. Many 
months are spent in anxious search throu 
these dreadful De has eany dangers bray 
any adventures met with, 
Like all our Editions of Verne’s works, this is 
rofusely and elegantly illustrated with 26 fine 
Pueravings. No. 86. Price, only 10 cents. 


The Captain's Last Love, 


By WILKII COLLINS. A new story by 

ilkie Collins is a treat, and our readers 
willfind this decidedly the best of his late 
short stories. Itis but justissued in Eng-~ 
land, and has not before been published 1m 
America. 


When the Ship Gomes Home, 


By WALTER GESANT and JAMES RICE, 

A very strong and dramatic new story, of 

a young map convicted of forging on _cir- 

cumstantial evidence. and banished. _ 
No.87. PRICE 10 CTS. . 


Man Without 2 Country. 


By E. E. Hale. 


A very strongly drawn realistic story of one Philip 
Nolan, who, ina moment of passion, declared with 
an oath “I wish I may never hear of the United 
States again!” Al) this wasindays 1ong gone by, 
before the war of 1812 in fact, and the Court Martial 
in those days looked with absolute horror on sueha 
person and such an utterance; and old Col. Morgan, 
of Revolutionary fame, pronounced the sentence of 
the Court: That the prisoner be condemned to pass 
his life on an American war vessel, and never again 
to hear the name of his country mentioned, nor see 
itin print! This most strange sentence.was carré 


, and 





a strange experiment — 





his anxious father—himself an — 


hout — 


out for years, and Philip Nolan became a veritabre— 


“Tron Mask.’ 

The story is one of great dramatic interest and is 
PROFUSELY and ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, WITH 
50 FINE ENGRAVINGS. ; 

Price only 10 cents. 


The Frozen Deep. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


t@ HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 28 


ONLY American Edition of Wilkie 
opular story that contains the Original 
add no little to the interest of 

Beware of cheap, trashy, and mis- 
rinted imitations of our Editions, 


This is the 


WILKIE COLLINS’ BOOKS. 
No. 4. The Yellow Mask, (published in same 


volume together with Jules Verne’s charming sto 
“The Blockade Runners.” » Fcents, 


Price 10 cents. 
Lady. Tws. 


Price_10 t¢ents-sa7. ~ 
he New Magdalen. Illustrated, 
The Two Destinies. Illustrated. Price 


No. 9-10. The Law and T 


No. 38, 
No. 60. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By 
Charles Dickens. 


generally acknowledged to be, perhaps 
stirring and intensely interesting a 
he scene is laid in Paris during 
French Revolutio 
order gave place J 


This is 


Illustrated. Price 10 Gents. 


No. 59. LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada, 


By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. Whoisthe 
uniting the imagination, the passion, the humony 
the energy, the Knowledge of the heart, the artist- 
like eye, the originality, the fancy and the learn. 
ing of Bulwer? In a Vivid wit—in profundi 
and a Gothic massiveness of thought—in style—in 
a calm certainty of definitiveness of purpose—in 
industry—and, above all; in the power of controlul- 
a and regulating, by volition, Ris illimitable faces 
ulties of mind, he is unequaled.—2# 

Illustrated with a fine 
Price 10 cents. 
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The LAKESIDE Library 


ls printed in la , clear, open type 
Which can be read with ease and pleasure 
dy young and old; it is hasdsomely and 
profusely illustrated; it is unabridged and 
unaltered. 

Beware of counterfeits and imita- 
tiens, copying our Size, Heading, Name 
and renera a as closely as possi- 
bie, but printed in an unreadably fine 
type, whose perusal will soon dim or 
destroy the strongest eyesight. To fur. 
ther deceive the public the first pave of 
these counterfeits is generally printed in 

large type to more closely counterfeit 
The LAKESIDE Library, while the 
BALANCE Of the book is in UNREADABLY 
SMALL TYPE! Men who first PrRaTs their 
scheme of publishing, and then unblush- 
ing deceive the public by COUNTERFEITING 
the appearance of another periodical, and 
fimally descend to the contemptible decep- 
tien of pene’. the first page in LARGE 
TrPe and the balance of the book in smaLL 
TYPE, cannot be depended on to give the 
public unaltered reprints of an author’s 
beoks. Remember, a chain is no stronger 
than the weakest link. 

Buy only the original “ Library,’ —rue 
LARGE, CLEAR, OPEN TYPE LAKESIDE 
Library—if you want UNABRIDGED and 
ILLUSTRATED Books whose type is so LARGE 
and whose PRINTING sO CLEAR, that the 
beoks can be read without soon ruining the 
eyesight. 
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ALEXANDER. 


0.16. Ralph Wilton’s Weird. (Mrs.) 10 cts. 
Ne: $0. ‘Pish and Fishing, ePabaR 
With 45 Illustrations. “10 cents. 


ANONYMOUS. 


No. 173. Five Hundred Pounds Reward. 10c. 
No. 48. Flying Dutchman, The. Price 10 cents. 
No. 93. Maid of Florence, The. 11 Illus. 10c. 
No. 52. Miss Hitechcock’s Wedding Dress. 10c 
34. Queen of Connaught. The. Price 10c. 

No. 43. Shadow of aSin The. Price 10 cents. 
No. 33. Travels and Adventures. Price 10 cts. 

Ne. 22. Wardor Wife? Price 10 cents. 
No. 164. Wreck of The Grosvenor, The. 10c. 
B 
No. 39. Cast Up by the Sea. SirS.W. Baker. 10c. 
No. 79-80. Adventures of Verdant Green,The. 
By Cuthbert Bede. 150 Illustrations. 20 cts. 
No. 120. Erema,or My Father’s Sin. By E. D. 
_ Blackmore. Price 15 cents. 
2 Camp Life in Guiana, By C. Brown 

g# With 17 Illustrations. Price 10c. 
0.53. Raband his Friends, Dr.J. Brown. 10c. 
No. 88. Ride to Khiva, A. Capt. F. Burnaby. 10c. 
No. 49. Miss Molly. By Beatrice M. Butt. 10cts. 


Besant (Walter,] and James Rice. 
No. 176. Shepherds All & MaidensFair. 10c. 
177-178. By Colia’s Arbor._ Price 20 cents. 
Ship Comes Home. 10cts. 


BLACK, W'LLIAM. 


mg 160. Green Pastures and Picadilly. 15cts. 
84-85. Madcap Violet. Price 20 cents. 
No.127. Princess of Thule A. Price 15 cents. 


BRADDONR, MISS M. E. 


No. 74-75. Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. 
* "With 12 Engravings. Price 20 cents. 
No. 83. Weavers and Weft. 5 Illus. Price 10c. 


Cc 


Bo. 55-56. His Natural Life. M. Clarke. 20cts. 
No. 81. Anne Warwick. ByG. M. Craik. 10cts. 


COLLINS, WILKIE. 

No. 189-190. Armadale. Price 20 cents. 
Ne. 119. Basil. Price 10 cents. 
No.8”. Captain’s Last Love. 9 Illus. 10cts. 
Bo. 144 Duelin Herne Wood. Price10 cents. 
Wo.89. Frozen Deep, The. 10 Illus, Price 10c. 
Bo.9-10. Lawandthe Lady, The. Price 10 cts. 
_16. 163-163. Mian and bade Price 20 cents. 
No. -147. Moonstone e. 

7 With 34 Fine Illustrations. Price 20c. 
No.28. New Magdalen. Price 10 cents. 
%o, 122. Poor Miss Finch. Price 15 cents. 
Ko. Two Destinies, Ihe. Price 10 cents. 
Womanin White, The. 
With 15 llustrations. Price 20 cents, 


COOPER, J. FENIMORE. 


1271. Deersiayer. The. Price 15 cents. 
ee es Pootibe Mohicans. Price 15 cents, 


eo i Pathfinder, The. Price 15 cents. 
a 
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Pilot. The. Price 15 cents. ‘ 
. Pioneers, The. Price 15 cents. 

1 Prairie, The. Price 15 cents. 

7 Bover. The. Price 15 cents. 


5 jrals, The. Price 15 cents. 
i. Water Witeb, The. Price 15 cents. 


D 


. Baek. Br Aiphonse Dandet. Price 10¢cts. 
% two Orphans, The. By D'¥nnery. 10¢. 


DICKENS. CHARLES. n 

yj 4% a he cons. 
ch Ad baad Det > oll J gt A 10 conta. 
ELIOT, CZ2OACE. 


“4 G1. iM, ¥ YW) cents, 
; 4 yin i too le Css. Prise lbets. 


No. 61-62. Dani 1 Der 
No. 63-64. Daniel ere 


vo.i0) MIDDLEM 
‘ ni Couipietein 8 Volumes. 
». 


No. 174-175. Millon the F 
186-187. Romola. Price 20 cnate ne 


Not Beef ARYEON, B. L. 

. 78. read-and-Cheese, 

No. 25.0 Love's Victory. Pihosib ete a 
No. 187. Solomon Isaacs. Price 10 cents, 


FENN, GEO. M. 


No. 6. Treasure Hunters. Price 10 cents. 


G 
No. 24. 


sf For the King. By Charles Gibbon. 10c 

he a Robin Gray. By Charles Gibbon, 15e. 
. 141. Vicar of Waketield. By Goldsmith, 

ustrations, rice 10 cents. 

No. 94. Princess Ogheroft, The. Greville. 10e. 


EH 


No. 99-100. Far from the Maddin Crowd 
N. By Thomas Hardy. The Jilt. By Heeade. 20¢. 
0. 167. Shadow on the Threshold. By Mary 
Cecil Hay. Price 10 ceu.ts. 
No. 54. New Godiva, A. By Stanley Hope. 10cts. 
No. 68. Rose Turquand. Ellice Hopkins. 10cts. 


HUCO, VICTOR. 


No. 140. History of aCrime, Part1. Price10c. 
No. 170. History of aGrime. Part Ii. Price lic. 
No. 107-108. Panchpack ol Notre pame. The. 
tr With ¢ ustrations, Tice 20cts. 

No 149-150. Les Miserables. r 
tS" With 24 Fine Lilustrations. Price 20cts. 


HALE, EQWARD E. 
No. 130. InHis Name. Elegantly and profusel 
Illustrated. Price 10 nonin ay ah pe 
No. 69. Man Withouta Country, A. 
("With 48 Illustrations. Price 10c. 


HUCHES, THOMAS. 


No. 46-47. Tom Brown at Oxford. Price 20cts. 
No. 7. Tom Brownat Kugby. Price10 cents. 


K 


No. 36. Hugh Melton. By C. King. 6 Illus. 10c. 

No. 13. Old Margaret. By yenny etnesley: 10c. 

No. 148. Her Waiting Heart. By Esther Serle 
Kenneth. Price 10 cents. 


L 


No. 71. Log ofthe Fortuna. Capt. A. F. Lindley: 
{2 With $ Illustrations. Price 10cts- 


LAWRENCE, GEORCE. 
No.9% Guy Livingstone. Price 10 cents, 
No.19. Maurice Dering. Price 10 cents. 


LYTTON, SIR E. BULWER. 
No. 129. Last Days of Pompeii, The. 10cts. 
No. 59. Leila. Price 1© cents. 
No. 118. Zanoni, Price 15 cents. 


M 


No. 82. Black Hillis, The. By H. N. Maguire. 
tS" With 28 Illustrations. Price 10c. 

No. 21. Open!Sesame! Florence Marryat. 10c. 

No. 58. Star _and a Heart, A. By Florence 
Marryat. Price 10 cents. 

No. 158. Young Smugglers of Lake Ontario, 
The. By Andrew A. Matthewson. Price 10c. 

No, 31-32. Paul Massie, by Justin McCartLy. 20c¢. 

No. 159. First of the Knickerbockers, The. 
By P. Hamilton Myers. Price 10 cents. 


MAC DONALD, GEORCE. 


No. 12. Portent, The. Price 10 cents. 
No.26-27. St. George and St. Michael. . 20cts. 


MULOCK, MISS. 
No.11. Christian’s Mistake. Price 10 cents. 
No. 121-122. John Halifax,Gentleman. 15c. 
No. 65. Laurel Bush, The. Price 10 cents. 
No. 30. Sermons Out of Church. Price 10cts. 


N 


Tall Man, The. By Gustav Nieritz. 
" With 15 Illustrations. Price 10c. 
Owen Gwynne, by Lady Noel. 10 cents, 


oO 


An Odd Couple, by Mrs. Oliphant. 10cts. 
Long Time Ago, A. By Meta vrrea. 
fe with 7 Illustrations. Price 10c. 


““OUIDA.” 
No.176. Branch of Lilac, A. Price 10 cents. 
No. 179. Leafinthe Storm, A. Price 10 cents. 


PAYN, JAMES. 
No. 1. Best of Husbands. The. Price 10 cents. 
No. 163. By Proxy. Price 15 cents. 
No. 35. Halves. Price 10 cents. 
No. 70. LostSir Massingberd, The. Price 10c. 


KR 
No. 145. Inthe Flesh. By Deane Roscoe. 10cts. 


READE, CHARLES. 


No. 183-184. Cloisterand Hearth. Price 20cts. 
No. 18. Christie Johnstone. Price 10 cents. 
No. 45. Griffith Gaunt. Price 10 cents. 
No.171-172. Hard Cash. Price 20 cents. 
No. 99-100. Jilt, The. Price 20 cents. See 
“Thomas Hardy ” above. 

No. 126. Love me Little, Love me Long. 10c. 
No. 165-166. Never too Late to Mend. 20cts. 
No. 185. Peg Woffington. Price 10 cents. 
No. 156-157. Put Youtselfin His Place. 

With 1. Lllustrations. Price 20cts. 
No. 116. Terrible Temptation, A. Price 10cts. 
No. 2. Wandering Heir, The. Price 10 cents. 
No. 128. White Lies. Price 15 cents. 
No. 114-115. Woman-Hater, The. Price 15cts. 


s 


No. 57. Abel Drake’s Wife. By Saunders. 10c: 

No. 161. Plague-Stone of Aberford, The, By 
John Saunders. Pricel10cents, — 

No. 125. Corinne. By Madame deStael. 15cts. 


SCOTT, SIR WALTER. 


No. 5. Le ‘end of Montrose, Price 10 cents. 
No. 11%. 7 alisman, The. Price i0 cents, 


f by 
No.20. Mistress Judith. C.C, Fraser-Tytler. 10c. 
TENNYSON, ALFRED. 


7%. Harold. Price 10 cents, 
ge. 43 flueeu Maury. Price 10 cents. 


nda. Vol. I. Price 10cts. 
ynda. Vol. IL, Price 10c. 


’ 10 cents each. 


20 cents. 


No. 77 
No. 87. 


No. 50. 
No. 76. 









TROLLOPE, ANTHONY, 


No. 8. Golden Lion, The. 


No. 8. Price 10 cents, 


Harry Heathcote. Price 10 centg, 


VERNE, JULES. 


No. 42. Abandoned, 8 Illus Price 
No. 4. Blockade Kunners. Price ye 
No. 111-112. Castaways, The. 79 Illus. 20cts 
No. 86. Dr. Ox’s Experiment. ° 9 Illus. 10cts. 
No. 40. Dropped from the Clouds, 8 Illus, 100. 
No. 102. Field of Ice, The. 82 Illus. 10 cents 
No. 66. From the Earth to the Moon. 

With 28 illustrations. Price 10cts, 
No. 109. Fur Country, I. 25 Llus. Price 10cts. 
No. 110. Fur Country II. 265 Illus. Price 10cts. 
No. 95-96. Journey to Center of the Karth. 

(~ With 60 Illustrations. Price 20cts, 
No. 113. Michael Strogotf, 18 Illus. 10 cents. 
No. 67. Roundthe Moon 28 Tlius. Price 10c. 
No. 44. Secretof the Island, The. 8 Lilus. 10c, 
No 98. Survivors of the Chancelor. 

("With 36 Illustrations. Price 10cts. 
No. 101. Tothe North Pole. 71 Illus. iO cents, 
No. 29 Tour of the World. 8 Illus, 10 cents. 
No.14-15, 20,000 Leagues Under the Seas! 

G3" With 8 lilustrations. Price 10cts, 


ww 


No. 41. Cross Purposes. Mary J. Williams. 10c, 

No. 142-143. East Lynne. By Mrs Henry Wood. 

The only large type edition. Price 15e, 

No.17. Katerfelto, Maj. Whyte-Melville. 10c. 
No. 91. Rosine. By J. G. Whyte-Meivilie. 

G2" With 7 Illustrations Price 10cts, 


ws 
No.72. Going to the Bad. By Edmund Yates. 10c. 


t@" The Lakeside Cook Book. A complete 
manual of cooking recipes, in heavy manilla 
covers. Price 10 cents. 


Sold by All Newsdealers or sent by Mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of Catalogue price, by 


DONNELLEY, LOYD & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, CHICACO. 


SIDE Library, which is printed in 


large, clear, open type, that can 
be read by young and old with comfort 


and pleasure. 





Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations 
of The LAKESIDE Library, 


miserably, small, unreadable 


printed in 
; 1ot be‘ read without ruin- 


type, which can I 


Ing the eyesight. 


———————— 


J] 


&9" Send for our Descriptive Catalogue of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Music Books and Sheet Music. 23 
ee relentless ee ee 


THE 


Home MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


‘ . : i d 
i id coilection is separate and independent of all others, is generally bought by itself, an 
beanpient: ate eg are all latent in binding, size and style, price and general plan, it age, pea 
that they chould be brought under one general designation. Indeed, what more perfect musical library can 4 imagine . 
Each book contains the best music of the kind indicated by the title, and in some cases nealy all of it. For Pee 
“Operatic Pearls” contains nearly all the pieces from standard operas; at least nearly all that are ane ira . 
“Gems of Strauss” contains nearly all the favorite compositions of this brilliant composer; and so of other books. 





Price of each Book in Boards, = = J ° : =) : Cain 
Price of each Book in Cloth, = = : 3 be 
Price of each Book in Fine Gilt, - ; -00O. 


: ing the aggregate price of the fine gilt edition, 

le library, (of 18 books) will cost from $42 to $68, the latter being t ggrega 
Beet tc te ea to davies to a musical couple who are beginning housekeeping. The plainer bound books 
are equally good as to their contents, and are invaluable for teachers and pupils, being well classified, and filled with the 


most entertaining and useful music, both vocal and instrumental. 
THE PACES ARE FULL SHEET MUSIC SIZE. 


THE SILVER WREATH. 


A truly elegant collection, differing from others in the possession of fine songs with choruses, also including a large 
number of the best duets and trios. 216 pages. 





General Collections of Popular Vocal Music. A Collection of Easy and Pleasing Music. 
Gems of English Song. Vocal_--------.-... 232 pages. | The Organ at Home. Instrumental.---__- 180 pages. 
_ Published in 1875, and is filled with pieces that have, quite recently, For REED ORGANS. About 200 pieces, skillfully chosen and ~~ 
become established favorities. arranged. 

h of Hi OCAls.- 2220s, ou es ae, 200 pages. 

2 share vist THE MOST BRILLIANT MUSIC EXTANT. 
Silver Cnord.,: Vocal.:.-.....----22..025. 02.221 200 Ie 
Musical Treasure, Voeal ROE! Pe EG 8 200 “é Gems of Strauss. Instrumental} i maton sho (gs dn tam ENTE ED 250 pages. 


Nothing can be brighter than Strauss’ music. And these are his. 
best pieces. The choicest Waltzes, Polkas, Galops, Quadrilles, etc., 
including those played under the lead of the master, during his visit to 


The last named book contains instrumental as well as vocal music, 
but the other three have vocal exclusively. The four books have within 
their covers the cream of all the English Songs that are published. 


America. 

THE BEST SONGS OF THREE NATIONS. A most Useful Book for Teachers and Scholars. 
Gems of German Song.....-.--..-...-.------ 200 pages. | Home Circle. Vol. 1. Instrumental___... 216 pages, 
Gems of Scottish Soa) 1) Bn yeh pe pen Ra cr a 200 me _ A large collection of easy pieces, and well fitted for the “ recrea- 
Moore’s Irish Melodies...._................. 200 « Bond Op eernc te 


All full, to repletion, with beautiful music, but each book entirely The Second Volume is as Good as the First: 
, different in character from the other. 








Home Circle. Vol. 2. Instrumental______ 250 pages. 
The pieces in this book are a shade more difficult than those in V. 1. 
THE BEST SONGS OF ALL OPERAS. ) I, and to them are added a few excellent Four-Hand pieces. * zs ; 
APperntic Eenrlss a2. 0.5 aie 2 bs Ae 200 pages. : 
Songs extracted from about fifty operas that stand highest in popu- A ver i ! H 
a lee. SRN ery Complete Collection of 4-Hand Music. 
Piano at Home. Instrumental___.__.._____ 250 pages, 
The Sweetest and Best of Sacred Songs. cise with the best and most entertaining (easy) music for two 
performers. 





_ Gems of Sacred Song. Vocal......._.../...200 pages. 


These are not psalm tunes, but sheet music songs, with accompani- Two Comprehensive and Large Collections of Popular 
ments that may be played either on the Piano or Reed Organ. Piano Pieces 


THE VERY BEST VOCAL DUETS. Pianists’ Album, Instrumental.___________ 220 pages. 


Pianofort : 
Shower of Pearls. Vocal Duets © Gems.: Instrumental aaa 216 pages. 


Each of the two Books includes the mo t fi i 
Duets by Mendelssohn, Glover, Bishop, and others, including nearl eriod of publication ; i Nien cana cae res 
Peete lores: Pp g y eons stp mis vest in other words, the best plano pieces issued 


Be pene ae 240 pages. 





A descriptive catalogue, containing concise descriptions of 1,000 music books, 
Any book mailed, post free, for the retail price. 


LYON & HEALY, State & Monroe Se, CH ICAGO. 
_ RF WHEN ORDERING, PLEASE MENTION WHERE YOU SAW THIS ADVERTISEMENT—g-——— 


ite a 


oo 


sent post-free on application, 


